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PREFACE. 


The  followiug  is  an  exposition  of  the  first  of  the  five  hooks 
called  Megiloth,  all  of  which,  having  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Author  for  several  years,  will  now,  God  willing,  be  brought 
before  the  Public  in  regular  succession.  The  Author's  aim  has 
been  to  investigate  and  elucidate  the  true  meaning  of  the 
original,  in  accordance  with  the  established  laws  of  historico- 
grammatical  exegesis,  and  to  show  that,  in  its  literal  sense, 
the  Song  of  Songs  teaches  a  great  moral  lesson,  worthy  of 
Divine  inspiration. 

The  resemblance,  however,  between  the  narrative  here  re- 
corded and  the  experience  of  the  people  of  God  is  striking  and 
apposite.  The  Shulamite,  espoused  to  her  shepherd,  is  tempted 
by  a  mighty  potentate  with  riches  and  pleasures  to  transfer  her 
affections ;  but,  strengthened  by  the  power  of  divine  love,  she 
resists  all  temptation,  remains  faithful  to  her  beloved,  and  is 
ultimately  rewarded.  The  people  of  God,  espoused  to  "the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls,"  are  tempted  by  the  prince 
of  this  world  to  forsake  their  Lord,  but,  strengthened  by  grace 
divine,  they  resist  all  allurements,  and  eventually  receive  the 
crown  of  gloiy. 

The  references  to  Genesius'  and  Ewalds  Grammars  are 
to  the  last  editions,  which  differ  in  the  numbering  of  the 
sections  from  the  earlier  ones ;  Fiirst's  valuable  Lexicon,  to 
which  frequent  reference  is  made,  is  not  yet  completed. 


VUl  PREFACE. 

The  author  tenders  his  hearty  thanks  to  his  esteemed  friend, 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Salkiuson  of  Hamburg;  to  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Charlton,  A.M. ;  the  Rev.  R.  Robinson,  of  York-road ;  the 
Rev.  G.  Rogers,  of  Albany-road ;  and  to  Nathaniel  Bridges, 
Esq.,  A.M.,  for  perusing  the  MS.  and  proofs,  and  for  kind 
suggestions.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  those  gentlemen  in 
London  and  Oxford,  who  have  facilitated  the  author's  access 
to  MSS.  and  other  rare  works  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

May  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  words  the  Author  has  attempted 
to  elucidate,  render  the  attempt  profitable  to  the  readers! 


London  :   16,  Baukham  Terrace,  St.  George's, 
May,  1857. 
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SECTION    I. — TITLE    OF    THE    BOOK,    AND    ITS    SIGNIFICATION. 

This  book  is  called  □"'")''i£^rT  1'^p,  which  is  literally  translated 
by  the  Septuagint,   aa-jxa  da-ixdrcov,  by  the  Vulgate,   Canticum 
Canticorum,  and  by  the  English  Version,  Song  of  Songs;   and, 
according   to  a  Hebrew  mode  for  expressing   the  superlative 
degree  by  repeating  the  same  noun  in  the  genitive,  denotes  the 
finest,  the  most  beautiful,  or  the  most  excellent  Song.     Compare 
DHl^I^iri^,  servant  of  servants,  i.e.  most  abject  servant  (Gen. 
ix.  25) ;  W'p'^p^  ^"^p,  holy  of  holies,  i.e.  most  holy  (Exod.  xxix. 
37  ;  Numb.  iii.  32 ;  Deut.x.  14  ;  Eccl.i.2  ;  Hos.x.  15  ;  Jer.vi.  28  ; 
Gesenius,  Grammar,  §   119,  2;  Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  §   313,  c). 
Medrash  Yalkut  renders  it  n'yW3.  n'?^;rDni  nSV^i^^H  ')'p,  a  song 
more  celebrated  and  sublime  than  all  songs ;  as  Eashi,  Ibn  Ezra 
Rashbam,  Luther,  and  many  others.     The  opinion  of  Kleuker, 
&c.,  that  this  interpretation  of  the   Rabbins  is  more  owing 
to  their  preconceived  notion  of  the  sublime  contents  of  the 
book  than  to  the  real  meaning  of  these  words,  is  refuted  by 
Rashbam    himself,    who,   having     explained   this    phrase    by 
"most  excellent  song,"  refers  not  to  the  contents  of  the  book 
for   its   corroboration,   but   adduces   similar   constructions    of 
the  superlative  from  other  passages  of  the  Bible,  viz.,  ''^^i^, 
tiV^i^^.*^,  and  D^^ni^n   >:nhJ,  (Deut.  X.    17).      Other    explana- 
tions, such  as  a  song  of  songs,  i.e.  a  song  from  the  songs  of 
Solomon  (Kimchi),  or  a  collection  of  songs   (Kleuker),   or  a 
chain  of  songs,  or  string  of  strings,  comparing   1''p  with   the 
Chaldee   ")''^-  n'lW,    Greek    o-etpa,    chain    (Velthusen,    Paulus, 
Good,  &c.),  are  contrary  to  the  Hebrew  usage  of  the  word  ■|"'ti^, 
and  the  construction  of  Dn'^Ii^H  "l"*!/^.     More  recent  comment- 
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ators,  and  even  those  who  regard  this  book  as  a  collection  of 
separate  songs  (as,  for  instance,  Dopke,  Magnus,  Noyes,  &c.) 
admit  that  the  Rabbinical  interpretation  of  this  title  is  the  only 
admissible  one.  The  7  prefixed  to  11/271^,  is  the  so-called  Lamed 
anctoris,  used  in  the  inscriptions  of  Psalms  and  other  Hebrew 
poems  to  designate  the  author.  Comp.  Ps.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1,  &c. 
The  addition  of  "ll^hi^.  here,  which  is  not  found  in  the  other 
inscriptions,  is  owing  to  the  article  in  Dn''t£?n  Titf^  which 
generally,  though  not  always,  is  followed  by  this  pronoun; 
comp.  Gen.  xxix.  9 ;  xl.  5  ;  xlvii.  4  ;  1  Kings  iv.  3 ;  Gesen.  § 
115,  1 ;  Ewald,  292  a.  The  rendering  therefore  of  r\^btb  I^JSt. 
by  respecting  Solomon,  is  contrary  to  usage,  and  is  rightly 
rejected  by  modern  grammarians  and  lexicographers. 

This  Song  is  the  first  of  the  {Pcb^ytp  t^T))  five  Megiloth,  or 
books  which  are  annually  read  in  the  Synagogues  ;  viz.  The  Song 
of  Songs  on  the  Feast  of  the  Passover ;  Euth  on  Pentecost ; 
Lamentations  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  ;  Ecclesiastes  on  Tabernacles  ; 
and  Esther  on  Purim.  The  present  arrangement  of  these  five 
books  in  the  Hebrew  canon  is  according  to  the  order  of  the 
festivals  on  which  they  are  read. 

SECTION  II. CANONICITY  OF  THE  BOOK. 

This  book  possesses  all  the  external  marks  which  entitle 
other  writings  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  the  sacred  books.  The 
evidence  for  its  canonicitj^  is  as  conclusive  as  that  which  is 
commonly  adduced  to  prove  the  canonicity  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  Mishna  Yadim  (sect.  iii.  5),  we 
find  the  following  testimony  respecting  it  from  B.  Akiba,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Rabbins,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  and  was  president  of  the  academy  of  Bani-Brac : 
No  Israelite  has  ever  disputed  the  canonicity  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 
No  day  in  the  whole  history  of  the  tvorld  is  of  so  much  icorth  as 
the  one  in  which  the  Song' of  Songs  was  given  to  Israel;  for  all 
the  Scriptures  are  holy,  hut  the  Song  of  Songs  is  most  holy. 
Another  Rabbi  {Simeon  b.  Azzai),  in  the  same  place,   says,  / 
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received  It  from  the  muutli  of  the  seventy-two  elders,  at  the  time 
wheuR.Eliezerh.  Azzaria  was  appointed  Elder,  that  the  Song  of 
Songs  and  Ecclesiastes  are  canonical}  We  have  here  positive 
evidence  that  this  book  existed  in  the  canon  in  the  Apostolic 
age ;  and  that  it  was  comprised  in  the  sacred  books,  which  our 
Lord  calls  ras  ypacf)as,  the  Scriptures,  Matt.  xxii.  29.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  transmitted  to  us  both  by  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  churches  as  canonical.  It  was  translated  into  Greek, 
between  the  years  90  and  130,  by  Aquila,  who  was  anxious  to 
furnish  his  Jewish  brethren  with  a  faithful  version  of  the 
sacred  books ;  and  also  by  Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  before 
the  end  of  the  second  centmy.  It  is  contained  in  the  catalogue 
given  in  the  Talmud;-  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Melito,  Bishop 
of  Sardis  (fl.  170,  a.d.),  which  he  brought  from  Palestine, 
whither  this  leai-ned  and  pious  prelate  expressly  travelled  to 

^  TCTZ?  nii\D'2  nmi'  pms-'bw  S  nw  ^i'^D^^©  cva  mp  c':\ai  D^riffi  'eq  ':n  baipa  •■nvj  p  \d"-\  icn 

.Dn^iiwip  cn'ffin  As  the  phrase  d'th  n«  ivaz'o, polluting  the  hands,  has  recently 
been  quoted  by  Di-.  Davidson  (The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  &c.  p.  796), 
in  direct  contrariety  to  its  meaning,  we  shall  here  give  an  explanation  of  it. 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  in  the  Mishna,  whence  the  above  passage  is  quoted, 
the  phrase  is  applied  to  all  the  Holy  Scriptures  (d'th  n«  ]'Nn'£D  cipn  '2nD  bs). 
The  reason  of  this  is  given  in  the  Talmud,  (Sabbath,  14  a,)  where  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  why  Holy  "Writ  is  reckoned  among  the  eighteen  subjects 
which  are  decreed  as  polluting  the  hands .?  The  answer  there  given  is, 
because  the  Theruma-food  and  the  Thorah,  both  being  regarded  as  holy, 
used  to  be  placed  near  each  other.  When  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  the  sacred  books  were  thereby  exposed  to  danger  (damage  by  mice), 
the  Rabbins  decreed  that  they  should  henceforth  be  regarded  as  unclean,  in 
order  to  prohibit  them  from  coming  in  contact  with  those  sacred  eatables. 
Hence  the  decree  dith  nn  ]'«?Di:t3  c-ipn  '3n3  "js,  all  Holy  Scripture  pollutes  the 
hands,  which  exclusively  applies  to  holy,  i.e.  inspired  books.  Wherever, 
therefore,  it  is  said  that  a  book  is  nn^n  nw  kqtco,  polluting  the  hands,  it 
aflSrms  that  it  is  canonical;  and  when  it  is  said  o^TViriNNDtCDi'N,  it  does  not 
pollute  the  hands,  it  means  that  the  book  is  not  canonical.  Thus  we  are 
told  scT^Ti  rrra  -l!D^^:•a  cth  n«  nqicd  cnnrn  ttd,  "  the  Song  of  Songs  jiollutes  the 
hands  because  it  is  inspired."  And  of  the  non-canonical  cnccn  tai 'td  n  ice 
n^TH  n«  ^>«)oi:o  ^r«  -p^vi  ;n3o  i3n3:ir,  "  The  book  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  all 
tiie  books  written  from  that  time  and  afterwards,  du  not  pollute  the  hands." 
"  Baba  Bathra,  14. 
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obtain  information  respecting  the  number  of  the  sacred  books.' 
Those  who  in  modern  days  have  questioned  the  canonicity  of 
this  book  have  done  so,  not  from  external  evidence,  but  from 
misapprehension  of  its  design. 

SECTION    HI. DESIGN    AND    METHOD    OF    THE    BOOK. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  affirm  that  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  contain  all  the  national  writings  which 
were  esteemed  valuable  in  Hebrew  literature,  that  this  Song 
was  placed  among  those  writings  simply  because  it  possessed 
much  poetic  beauty,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  composition 
of  a  person  so  celebrated  throughout  the  East  as  Solomon,  and 
that  it  is  destitute  of  any  moral  or  practical  instructions.  We 
believe  that  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  inspired ;  and 
has,  on  that  account,  obtained  a  place  in  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
This  is  the  unanimous  testimony,  not  of  the  Jewish  church 
only,  but  is  corroborated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Paul, 
referring  to  the  Old  Testament,  most  distinctly  affirms,  that 
"  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness."  2  Tim.  iii.  16.^  As  this  Song  undoubtedly 
formed  a  part  of  the  Scriptures  to  which  the  apostle  alluded,  it 
must,  therefore,  be  inspired,  and  must  serve  some  of  those 
purposes  of  inspiration. 

The  particular  design  of  this  book  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  is  here  maintained,  that,  upon  careful  examination,  it  will  be 
found  to  record  an  example  of  virtue  in  a  young  looman  who 
encountered  and  conquered  the  greatest  temptations,  and  ivas, 
eventually,  rewarded ;  the  simple  narrative  of  which,  divested 
of  its  poetic  form,  is  as  follows.  There  was  a  family  living  at 
Shulem,  consisting  of  a  widowed  mother,  several  sons,  and 
one    daughter,    who   maintained   themselves   by  farming   and 

'  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  26. 

2  For  ii  full  elucidation  of  this  verse,  see  Henderson,  "  Divine  Inspiration," 
pp.  219—224. 
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SECTION  I. TITLE  OF  THE  BOOK  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICATION. 

This  book,  which,  in  the  present  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  forms  the  first  of  the  (PiSb'^ir^  Vm)  five  Megiloth,  or 
books  (viz.  Song  of  Songs,  Euth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Esther),  and  which,  with  some  slight  variations  in  the 
order  of  the  Masorah,  follows  immediately  after  Job,  is  called 
□n''l£rn  T'T^.  This  name,  literally  translated  by  the  Septuagint, 
da-jxa  qa-ixdrcov,  Vulgate,  Canticum  Canticorum,  and  by  the 
English  version.  Song  of  Songs,  according  to  a  Hebrew 
mode  for  expressing  the  superlative  degree  by  repeating  the 
same  noun  in  the  genitive,  denotes  the  Jinest,  the  most  beautiful, 
or  the  most  excellent  Song.  Compare  DHl^^  '^?V.,  servant  of 
servants,  i.e.,  most  abject  servant  (Gen.  ix.  25);  Q^plp^U}lp^ 
holy  of  holies,  i.e.,  most  holy  (Exod.  xxix.  37  ;  Numb.  iii.  32  ; 
Deut.  X.  14;  Eccl.  i.  2;  Hos.  x.  15;  Jer.  vi.  28;  Gesenius' 
Grammar,  §  119,  2;  Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  §  318,  c).  Medrash 
Yalkut  renders  it  W^yW^.  nb^)!^'^'!  n2.Wlpri  -^'t,  a  song  more 
celebrated  and  sublime  than  all  ;l?-:gs  ;  and  also  Rashi,  Eben 
Ezra,  Rabi  Samuel,  Luther,  and  many  others.  The  opinion 
of  Kleuker  that  this  interpretation  of  the  Rabbins  is  more 
owing  to  their  preconceived  notion  of  the  sublime  contents  of 
the  book  than  to  the  real  meaning  of  these  words  is  refuted  by 
Rabi  Samuel  himself,  who,  having  explained  this  phrase  by 
most  excellent  song,  does  not  refer  to  the  contents  of  the 
book  for  corroboration,  but  adduces  similar  constructions  of 
the  superlative  from  other  passages  of  the  Bible,  viz.,  ''H?^. 
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D\"l'?.N^n,  and  D^^'lll^rT  ^;l^^^»  (Deut.  x.  17).  other  explana- 
tions, such  as  a  song  of  songs,  i.e.,  a  song  from  the  songs  of 
Solomon  (Kimchi),  or  a  collection  of  songs  (Kleuker),  or  a 
chain  of  songs,  or  string  of  strings,  comparing  "T'li^  with  the 
Chaklee  T^.  71'lW,  Greek,  aeipa,  chain  (Velthusen,  Paulus, 
Good),  are  contrary  to  the  Hebrew  usage  of  the  word  "l^li^,  and 
the  construction  of  D''"1l£^rT  T'll^.  More  recent  commentators, 
and  even  those  who  regard  this  book  as  a  collection  of  sepa- 
rate songs  (as  for  instance,  Dopke,  Magnus,  Noyes),  admit 
that  the  Rabbinical  interpretation  of  this  title  is  the  only 
admissible  one. 

SECTION   II.— CANONICITY   OF    THE    BOOK. 

This  book  possesses  all  the  external  marks  which  entitle 
other  writings  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  the  sacred  books.  The 
evidence  for  its  canonicity  is  as  conclusive  as  that  commonly 
adduced  to  prove  the  canonicity  of  an 3^  other  poi'tion  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  contained  in  all  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
which  profess  to  give  the  entire  Hebrew  Scrij)tures ;  and  it  is 
found  in  the  catalogue  given  in  the  Talmud,^  and  that  of  Melito.^ 
It  was  commented  upon  by  Hippolytus  and  Origen ;  it  was 
translated  into  Greek  by  Symmachus  before  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond century ;  by  Theodosian  during  the  first  half  of  the  same 
century ;  and  by  Aquila,  according  to  Jahn  and  other  biblical 
critics,  between  the  years  90  and  130.  "  The  testimony  of  the 
last  mentioned  translator,"  as  Dr.  Henderson  justly  remarks,* 
"  is  of  high  importance,  ^p-  three  grounds : — 1st.  Because  it 
was  expressly  his  design,  in  making  the  version,  to  furnish  his 
brethren  the  Jews  with  an  exact  representation  of  the  original 
text  of  theu'  sacred  books,  to  which  he  accordingly  adheres 
with  the  most  rigid  verbality.  Sndly.  Because  it  supplies  us 
with  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  book  in  the 
canon  at  a  period  almost,  if  not  entirely,  coincident  with  the 

'  Baba  Bathra,  14.  »  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  IV.  c.  26. 

3  "  Divine  Inspiration,"  p.  349.     Edit.  1852. 
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apostolic  age.  And  3rdly.  Because  of  the  light  which  its  ascer- 
tained existence  at  this  early  period  throws  upon  the  testimony 
of  Josephus,  who,  within,  at  most,^  half  a  century  before,  de- 
clared that  no  Jew,  on  any  consideration,  would  dare  to  add  to 
the  twenty-two  books  which  constituted  the  sacred  canon  of 
the  nation.^'  Can  it  now  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  the  Song 
of  Solomon  formed  one  of  the  four  which  that  historian  de- 
scribes as  celebrating  the  Divine  ijraises,  and  furnishing  pre- 
cepts for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct  ?  Is  it  likely  that, 
between  the  period  at  which  he  wr<  re  and  that  at  which  the 
version  of  Aquila  was  executed,  it ,  ^^dd  have  been  foisted  into 

Co 

the  Jewish  Bible  ?  On  the  contrary  ,'"is  it  not  certain  that  the 
increased  attention  which  had  been  excited  to  that  divine 
volume  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  the  necessary  attitude 
of  mutual  jealousy  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  interpreta- 
tion of  its  contents,  in  which  the  Jews  and  Christians  stood  to 
each  other,  must  have  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  for  an 
interpolation  to  have  taken  place  ? 

Equally  conclusive  is  the  argument  from  the  evidence  of 
Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  (fl.  170  a.d.)  Anxious  to  know  the 
aKpL^eiav,  the  exact  truth  of  the  whole  matter  respecting  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  this  highly  intelligent  and  spiritual  man 
travelled  from  Sardis  to  Palestine  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  The  result  of  his  laborious  and  anxious 
inquiry  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Onesimus,  preserved  by 
Eusebius  in  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  26,  in  which  the  Song  of  Songs  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Now,  as  the  jealousy  subsisting  among  the  different  Jewish 
parties,  as  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  and  also 
between  the  Jews  and  Christians,  must  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  Song  of  Songs  to  have  been  foisted  into  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  between  the  time  of  Josephus,  born  a.d.  37, 
and  that  of  Melito,  we  are  confirmed  in  our  conclusions,  that 
this  Song  was  included  in  the  catalogue  given  by  Josephus,  that 
it  formed  one  of  the  four  books  which  the  historian  describes 
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as  celebrating  the  Divine  praises,  and  furnishing  precepts  for 
regulation  of  the  human  conduct,  and  that  it  was  comprised  in 
the  sacred  books,  called  by  Christ  ra?  ■ypaif)a^,  the  Scriptures, 
Matt.  xxii.  29. 


SECTION  III. DESIGN    AND    METHOD    OF    THE    BOOK. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  afl&rm  that  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  contain  all  the  national  writmgs  which 
were  esteemed  valuableien  Hebrew  literature,  that  this  song 
was  placed  among  those  "v*^  itings  simply  because  it  possessed 
much  poetic  beaut}^  an(  ^''  ..i  supposed  to  be  the  composition 
of  a  person  so  celebrated  throughout  the  East  as  Solomon,  and 
that  it  is  destitute  of  any  moral  or  pi'actical  instructions.  We 
believe  that  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  inspired ;  and 
has,  on  that  account,  obtained  a  place  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 
This  is  the  unanimous  testimony,  not  of  the  Jewish  church 
only,  but  is  corroborated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Paul, 
referring  to  the  Old  Testament,  most  distinctly  affirms,  that 
"  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
rigliteousness."  9  Timothy  iii.  16.^  As  this  Song  undoubtedly 
formed  a  part  of  the  Scriptures  to  which  the  apostle  alluded,  it 
must,  therefore,  be  inspired,  and  must  serve  some  of  those  pur- 
poses of  inspiration. 

The  particular  design  of  this  book  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  is  here  maintained,  that,  upon  careful  examination,  it  will  be 
found  to  record  aii  example  of  virtue  iu  a  young  icoman  wlio 
encountered  and  conquered  the  greatest  temptations,  and  was, 
eventually,  reivarded ;  the  simple  narrative  of  which,  divested 
of  its  poetic  form,  is  as  follows.  There  was  a  family  living  at 
Shulem,  consisting  of  a  widowed  mother,  several  sons,  and 
one    daughter,  who   maintained   themselves   by  farming   and 

'  For  a  full  elucidation  of  this  vcrs«,  see  Henderson,  "  Divine  Inspiration," 
p.  219—224. 
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pasturage.  The  brothers  were  particularly  partial  to  their 
sister,  and  took  her  under  their  special  care,  promising  that 
her  prudence  and  virtue  should  be  greatly  rewarded  by  them. 
In  the  course  of  time,  while  tending  the  flock,  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  shepherds,  resorting  at  noon  beneath  a 
tree  for  shelter  against  the  meridian  sun,  she  met  with  a 
graceful  shepherd  youth,  to  whom  she  afterwards  became 
espoused.  One  morning,  in  the  spring,  this  youth  invited  her 
to  accompany  him  into  the  field  ;  but  the  brothers,  overhearing 
the  invitation,  and  anxious  for  the  reputation  of  their  sister,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  meeting,  sent  her  to  take  care  of  the 
vineyards.  The  damsel,  however,  consoled  her  beloved  and 
herself  with  the  assurance  that,  though  separated  bodily,  indis- 
soluble ties  subsisted  between  them,  over  which  her  brothers 
had  no  control.  She  requested  him  to  meet  her  in  the  even- 
ing, and  as  he  did  not  come,  she  feared  that  some  accident  had 
befallen  him  on  the  way,  and  went  in  search  of  him,  and  found 
him.  The  evening  now  was  the  only  time  in  which  they  could 
enjoy  each  other's  company,  as,  during  the  day,  the  damsel  was 
occupied  in  the  vineyards.  On  one  occasion,  when  entering 
a  garden,  she  accidentally  came  in  the  presence  of  King  Solo- 
mon, who  happened  to  be  on  a  summer  visit  to  that  neighbour- 
hood. Struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  damsel,  the  King  con- 
ducted her  into  his  royal  tent,  and  there,  assisted  by  his  court- 
ladies,  endeavoured  with  alluring  flatteries  and  promises,  to 
gain  her  affections ;  but  without  effect.  Keleased  from  the 
King's  presence,  the  damsel  soon  sought  an  interview  with  her 
beloved  shepherd. 

The  King,  however,  took  her  with  him  to  his  capital  in 
great  pomp,  in  the  hope  of  dazzling  her  with  his  splendour ; 
but  neither  did  this  prevail :  for  while  even  there,  she  told 
her  beloved  sheijherd,  who  had  followed  her  into  tbe  capital, 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  her,  that  she  was  anxious  to 
quit  the  gaudy  scene  for  her  own  home.  The  shepherd,  on 
hearing  this,  praised  her  constancy,  and  such  a  manifestation 
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of  their  mutual  attachment  took  phice,  that  several  of  the 
court-ladies  were  greatly  affected  by  it. 

The  King,  still  determined,  if  j^ossible,  to  win  her  affections, 
watched  for  another  favourable  opportunity,  and  with  flatteries 
and  allurements,  surpassing  all  that  he  had  used  before,  tried 
to  obtain  his  purpose.  He  promised  to  elevate  her  to  the 
highest  rank,  and  to  raise  her  above  all  his  concubines  and 
queens,  if  she  would  comply  with  his  wishes ;  but,  faithful  to 
her  espousals,  she  refused  all  his  overtures,  on  the  plea  that 
her  affections  were  pledged  to  another.  The  Iving,  convinced 
at  last  that  he  could  not  possibly  prevail,  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  her  ;  and  the  shepherdess,  in  company  with  her  be- 
loved shepherd,  returned  to  her  native  place.  On  their  way 
home,  they  visited  the  tree  under  which  they  had  first  met,  and 
there  renewed  their  vows  of  fidelity  to  each  other.  On  her 
arrival  in  safety  at  her  home,  her  brothers,  according  to  their 
promise,  rewarded  her  greatly  for  her  virtuous  conduct. 

The  2^lot^  if  such  it  may  be  called,  gradually  develops  itself, 
like  most  poetic  narratives  of  a  similar  kind.  Various  speakers 
are  introduced  in  the  poem,  as  the  Shulamite  shepherdess,  the 
shepherd,  the  King,  the  court-ladies,  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  brothers  of  the  Shulamite,  and  the  companions  of 
the  shepherd,  all  of  whom  are  represented  as  speaking  more  or 
less,  but  without  any  such  distinctions  as  we  find  in  Job,  as 
"  After  this  Job  opened  his  mouth  and  cursed  his  day — Then 
Eliphaz  the  Temanite  answered  and  said — Then  answered 
Bildad  the  Shuhite  and  said — &c.,"  and  without  seimraie 
names,  or  initial  letters  of  names  to  indicate  the  speakers, 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  gather  tlie  history  it  contains ;  and 
especially  as  some  of  the  statements  appear  at  first  sight  to 
have  little  or  no  logical  sequence.  The  Song  of  Songs  differs 
materially  in  this  respect  from  all  the  other  books  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  not,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  poems  of  profane 
writers. 

Notwithstanding  the  aforementioned  difficulty,  an  attentive 
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reader  of  the  original  "will  find  nearly  as  much  help  from  the 
masterly  structure  of  this  Song,  as  can  be  obtained  from  the 
divisions  and  initial  letters  in  modern  dramas,  by  which  the 
different  speakers  are  distinguished,  and  the  various  statements 
are  connected  in  a  regular  narrative. 

The  recurrence,  for  instance,  of  the  same  formula  of  adjura- 
tion three  times  (ii.  7  ;  iii.  5 ;  viii.  4),  and  the  use  of  another 
closing  sentence  (v.  1),  divide  the  Song  into  five  sections.  The 
heroine  of  the  book,  when  speaking  with  her  beloved  or  with 
the  king,  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  feminine  gender  of  the 
verb,  or  of  the  adjective  or  the  noun;  as,  i.  5,  "  I  am  swarthy 
but  comely,"  where  both  adjectives,  swarthy  (Hlin^)  and 
comely  (mh^J),  are  feminine  in  the  original,  and  plainly  indi- 
cate the  speaker.  The  beloved  shepherd,  when  he  speaks, 
or  is  spoken  to,  or  is  spoken  of,  is  recognised  by  the  pastoral 
language  (i.  3, 4,  7  ;  ii.  13 ;  iii.  4,  &c.)  ;  the  King  is  distinguished 
by  express  allusions  to  his  position  (i.  9 — 11;  vi.  4 — vii.  10); 
the  court-ladies,  when  speaking  to  the  Shulamite,  are  recognised 
by  the  phrase,  "fairest  of  women"  (i.  8 ;  v.  9  ;  vi.  1),  and  when 
spoken  to  by  "  daughters  of  Jerusalem"  (i.  5  ;  ii.  7 ;  iii.  5,  10 ; 
V.  8 ;  viii.  4) ;  the  brothers  of  the  Shulamite  are  introduced  as 
speaking  in  ii.  15,  compared  with  i.  6  and  viii.  8,  9 ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem,  in  iii.  6 — 11,  and  the  companions  of  the 
shepherd,  in  viii.  5,  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  context. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  statements  of  the  various 
speakers  in  these  five  sections,  it  will  be  found  that  the  narra- 
tive, though  not  recorded  in  the  order  we  have  stated,  may  be 
easily  deduced  from  it. 

In  the  FIRST  section — ch.  i.  2,  7 — the  heroine  of  the  Song, 
who,  as  is  evident  from  verse  8  and  vii.  1,  is  a  Shulamite 
shepherdess,  ardently  wishes  for  the  presence  and  love-tokens 
of  her  beloved,  who,  as  she  herself  most  distinctly  tells  us ' 
(ver.  7,  and  ii.  16  ;  vi.  3),  is  a  shepherd  ;  she  wishes  him  to  take 
her  away  from  the  royal  apartments  into  which  the  King  had 
brought  her,  for  she  loves  him  above  all  things  (verses  2,  3,  4) ; 
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these  apartments  (or  royal  tent),  as  we  learn  from  iii.  G — 11,  were 
out  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shulamite's 
home,  where  the  King  temporarily  resided,  and  where  he  met 
with  the  damsel  (vi.  11,  12).  In  reply  to  the  disdainful  looks 
of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  in  whose  presence  she  had 
expressed  her  desii-e  for  the  shepherd,  and  who  had  contrasted 
their  fair  and  delicate  countenances  with  her  own,  she  insists 
that  her  swarthy  complexion  need  not  render  her  contemptible, 
for  it  was  not  natural,  but  had  arisen  from  the  duties  which  her 
brothers  had  unjustly  required  of  her  (v.  6)  ;  she  tlien  resumes 
the  address  to  her  beloved,  asking  him,  as  if  he  were  present, 
to  tell  her  where  he  tends  his  flock  (7).  The  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  who,  as  we  see  from  vi.  9,  are  the  court-ladies,  com- 
prising the  maidens,  concubines,  and  queens,  ironically  answer 
this  question  (8).  The  watchful  King,  having  heard  that  she 
wished  for  her  beloved,  immediately  comes  forward,  and,  with 
flatteries  and  promises,  tries  to  win  her  afi'ections  (9,  10,  11) ; 
but  without  effect;  for  as  soon  as  the  King  retires  she  shows  her 
unabated  attachment  to  her  shepherd  (12 ;  ii.  G),  and  concludes 
by  adjuring  the  court-ladies  not  to  persuade  her  to  transfer  her 
affections  to  another  (7). 

The  SECOND  section— ch.ii.  8;  iii.  5 — though  apparently  dis- 
connected from  the  first,  is  found,  upon  investigation,  to  be  a 
proper  and  natural  sequence.  The  Shulamite,  in  rebutting  the 
contempt  of  the  court-ladies,  had  reflected  with  some  severity 
upon  her  brothers  for  sending  her  to  keep  the  vineyards ;  but 
this  had  been  done  merely  to  account  for  the  darkness  of  her 
complexion ;  and  having  been  interrupted  in  her  warm  address 
to  her  beloved,  which  she  hastened  to  resume,  she  was  obhged 
to  be  satisfied  witli  this  passing  allusion  to  that  event.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  to  expect  that,  at  tlie  first  opportunity,  she 
would  state  more  circumstantially  how  her  brothers  came  to  be 
severe  with  her,  and  why  they  had  made  her  a  keeper  of  the 
vineyards,  which  she  proceeds  to  do  in  this  section.  She  tells 
the  court-ladies  that  her  brothers  were  displeased  with  her 
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because  they  had  overheard  the  shepherd  inviting  her  to 
accompany  him  into  the  fields  to  enjoy  together  the  charms 
of  nature  (8 — 14),  on  account  of  which,  in  their  anxiety  for 
her  reputation,  they  changed  her  employment,  told  her  to  be 
a  "keeper  of  the  vineyards,"  in  order  to  separate  her  from 
her  beloved  (15).  She,  moreover,  relates  that  they  consoled 
themselves  with  the  assurance  that,  though  separated  bodily, 
indissoluble  ties  subsisted  between  them,  over  which  her 
brothers  had  no  control  (16) ;  that  she  invited  him  to  come 
again  in  the  evening,  when  unobserved  (17)  ;  and  that,  seeing 
he  did  not  come,  she  went  in  search  of  him,  &c.  (ch.  iii.  1 — 4). 
Having  thus  evinced  her  deep  attachment  for  the  shepherd,  she 
again  concludes  by  adjuring  the  court-ladies  not  to  persuade 
her  to  transfer  her  affections  to  another  (5). 

This  section,  therefore,  follows  the  preceding  one,  to  set 
forth  the  cause  of  the  brother's  severity  in  having  made  her  a 
"  keeper  of  the  vineyards,"  and  thus  gives  a  further  insight  into 
her  previous  history. 

The  THIRD  section  (ch.  iii.  6,  v.  i.)  relates  the  second  unsuc- 
cessful effort  of  Solomon  to  gain  the  Shulamite's  affections. 
The  King,  determined  to  gain  his  purpose,  takes  the  damsel, 
with  great  pomp,  into  the  capital  (ch.  iii.  6 — 11),  in  the  hope  of 
dazzling  her  with  his  great  splendour  ;  but  he  is  again  disap- 
pointed. In  the  midst  of  the  imposing  magnificence,  the  damsel 
tells  her  beloved  shepherd,  who  has  followed  her  thither,  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  her,  and  expressed  his  delight  at 
seeing  her  again  (ch.  iv.  1 — 5),  that  she  is  anxious  to  quit  the 
palace  for  her  rural  home  (6).  Her  beloved,  on  hearing  this, 
offers  his  assistance  to  effect  an  escape  (7,  8),  and  praises  her 
constancy  and  charms  (9 — 16);  whereupon  they  both  manifest 
their  mutual  attachment  in  so  affecting  a  manner  that  even 
some  of  the  court-ladies  are  moved  (ch.  iv.  16,  v.  1),  with 
whose    expression   of  sympathy  the    section  concludes. 

The  bearing  which  this  section  has  upon  the  whole  plan  is, 
in  the  first  place,  to  develop  the  progress  of  the  history  itself, 
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inasmuch  as  it  records  the  conveyance  of  the  Shulamite  from 
her  rural  home  into  the  royal  capital ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
relate  her  faithfulness  in  resisting  another  temptation,  in  which 
the  grandeur  of  the  procession  which  elicited  so  much  admira- 
tion from  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  splendour  of 
the  court,  which  dazzled  the  eyes  and  fed  the  vanity  of  so 
many  of  its  inmates,  had  far  less  charms  for  her  than  the  pre- 
sence of  her  shepherd  in  a  humble  home. 

The  FOURTH  section  (ch.  v.  2 — viii.  4)  records  the  last  and 
greatest  trial  which  the  Shulamite  had  to  encounter,  and  which 
she  also  overcame.  It  commences  with  a  dream  which  she  had 
recently  had,  and  which  she  relates  (ch.  v.  2 — 8)  to  the  court- 
ladies  whose  sympathy  with  her  has  been  shown  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  section.  The  narration  of  this  dream  gives 
the  damsel  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  her  beloved  (10 — 16),  and  thus  we  are  gradually 
led  on  to  her  chief  trial  and  success.  The  court-ladies,  having 
listened  to  this  charming  description,  inquire  whither  her 
beloved  is  gone,  and  offer  their  assistance  to  seek  him  (ch.  vi. 
1) ;  but  she,  suspecting  the  motive,  gives  them  an  evasive 
answer  (2,  3).  The  King,  ever  watchful  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  attachment  to  her,  as  soon  as  he  hears  of 
the  inquiry  after  the  damsel's  beloved,  comes  forward  with  most 
alluring  flatteries  and  promises.  He  begins  with  praising  her 
beauty  (-i — 7),  and  then  promises  to  raise  her  to  the  highest 
rank  of  all  his  numerous  retinue  of  women  (8,  9),  who  them- 
selves are  constrained  to  extol  her  beauty  (10).  But  the  damsel, 
having  explained  how  she  came  to  be  seen  by  those  court-ladies, 
spurns  all  those  praises  and  promises,  and  goes  away  (11,  12) ; 
the  King  calls  her  back  (ch.  vii.  1),  and,  having  again  described 
her  beauty  and 'attractions  (2 — 8),  wishes  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  favours  of  so  charming  a  person  (9,  10) ;  but  she  refuses  the 
King's  overtures,  on  the  plea  that  her  affections  are  engaged, 
and  that  it  is  her  duty  to  be  faithful  to  her  beloved  (11);  tlien, 
addressing  herself  to  her  beloved,  she  asks  him  to  go  with  her 
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from  the  palace  to  their  rural  home  (13,  ch.  viii.  3) ;  and  con- 
cludes with  again  adjuring  the  court-ladies  not  to  persuade  her 
to  transfer  her  affections  to  another  (4). 

This  section,  as  we  have  seen,  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  preceding  one.  The  damsel,  having  obtained  the  sympa- 
thies of  some  of  the  court-ladies,  according  to  the  close  of  the 
last  section,  relates  to  them,  at  the  opening  of  this  (ch.  v.  2  —  8), 
a  dream  which  she  had  recently  had  ;  which  gives  the  damsel  an 
opportunity  of  describing  the  appearance  of  her  beloved,  and 
this  description  gradually  introduces  the  last  and  the  greatest 
trial  which  she  has  to  encounter. 

The  FIFTH  section— ch.  viii.  5 — 14— states  the  result  of  the 
damseFs  victory  over  all  her  temptations.  The  I^ng,  con- 
vinced that  nothing  could  induce  her  to  transfer  her  affections, 
dismisses  her;  and  accompanied  by  her  beloved  shepherd, 
she  quits  the  court  for  her  humble  country  residence.  On 
their  way,  they  visit  the  tree  under  which  they  were  first 
espoused  (viii.  5),  and  there  implore  that  the  flame  which  had 
been  kindled  in  their  hearts  might  be  lasting.  A  most  graphic 
and  powerful  description  of  the  nature  of  true  love  follows,  in 
which  all  her  trials  are  recounted  (6,  7).  The  damsel  then 
reminds  her  brothers  of  the  promise  they  had  made  her,  and 
obtains  the  reward  of  virtue. 

Thus  this  Song  records  the  real  history  of  a  humble  but 
virtuous  woman,  who,  after  having  been  espoused  to  a  man  of 
like  humble  circumstances,  had  been  tempted  in  a  most  allur- 
ing manner  to  abandon  him,  and  to  transfer  her  affections  to 
one  of  the  wisest,  and  richest  of  men,  but  who  successfully 
resisted  all  temptations,  remained  faithful  to  her  espousals,  and 
was  ultimately  rewarded  for  her  virtue. 
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SECTION  IV. — IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  BOOK. 

Few,  it  is  presumed,  will  question  the  importance  of  a  Book, 
in  the  sacred  canon,  which  records  an  example  of  virtue  in  a 
humble  individual,  Avho  had  passed  successfully  through  un- 
paralleled temptations. 

Tlie  avowed  object  of  Holy  Writ  is  to  teach  all  that  is  good 
and  conducive  to  human  happiness.  Lessons  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  are  interspersed  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  Apostle  Paul  urges  the  Philippians  to  think  of 
whatsoever  is  true,  noble,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report : 
of  everything,  in  short,  that  is  in  any  way  profitable  or  praise- 
worthy. These  lessons  are  not  communicated  to  us  in  abstract 
forms,  or  enforced  b}'  powerful  argument  merely,  but  they  are 
presented  in  the  most  attractive  examples  drawn  from  the  lives 
of  illustrious  men  and  women,  who,  amidst  the  greatest  trials 
and  temi)tations,  have  pre-eminently  maintained  their  integri^i)\ 
The  Patriarch  Job  is  set  forth  as  an  example  of  patience,  and  the 
Prophets  as  patterns  of  suffering  affliction  (James  v.  10,11).  An 
example  of  ^drtue,  very  similar  to  the  one  in  the  Song  before 
us,  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxxix.  7,  &c.,  where  a  Hebrew  slave 
is  tempted  by  a  woman  of  rank,  but  resists  the  temptations ; 
and  though  left  to  suffer  for  a  season,  is  ultimately  rewarded 
for  his  virtue.  Such  instances,  therefore,  are  in  harmony  with 
the  design  of  Scripture,  and  its  method  of  teaching. 

The  individual  who  passes  through  the  extraordinary  tempta- 
tions recorded  in  this  Song,  and  remains  faithful,  is  a  woman. 
Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  This  was  the  question  of 
the  Ancients,  was  reiterated  in  tlie  middle  ages,  and  is  still 
asked  by  many.  Here  is  a  reply  to  Solomon's  own  enquiry. 
He  has  found  one  at  least  of  spotless  integrity,  and  her  virtue 
is  recorded  in  Scripture,  for  the  defence  of  women  against  a 
prevalent,  but  unjust  suspicion. 

The  second  chapter  of  Genesis  clearly  states,  that  the  man 
and  the  woman  were  created  with  the  same  intellectual  and 
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moral  powers.  The  words  used  by  God  respecting  the  crea- 
tion of  the  woman  are,  "  the  being  of  man  in  his  sohtary  state 
is  not  good.  I  will  make  him  a  help-mate  corresponding  to 
him ;  "  that  is,  one  that  shall  be  exactly  lilce  him  in  affections, 
in  sympathies,  in  mind,  in  fact  his  counterimrt ;  she  shall 
be  the  reflection  of  his  own  person.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
of  i"^^.^3  is  evident  from  the  Septuagint,  which  renders  it  in 
verse  18,  Kar  avrov,  and  verse  20,  6{xolo^  avT<2  ;  and  from  the 
Sja'iac  and  the  Vulgate ;  as  well  as  from  the  Rabbinical  usage 
of  "T.^^3,  to  express  things  exactly  like  one  another}  The 
word  of  God  af&rms  here,  that  the  woman  was  created  exactly 
with  the  same  capacities  as  the  man,  and  contains  no  intima- 
tion of  subserviency  to  him,  or  of  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
weaker  or  less  virtuous  than  he.  The  fact  that  the  Tempter 
assailed  the  woman,  and  not  the  man,  so  far  from  showing  that 
the  woman  was  weaker,  would  rather  prove  that  she  was 
stronger ;  that  the  cunning  serpent  knew  this,  and  was  per- 
suaded, if  he  could  only  prevail  over  the  woman,  she,  with 
her  superior  influence,  would  be  sure  to  succeed  with  the 
man,  as  the  sad  result  showed. 

The  curse  which  God  pronounced  upon  the  guilty  paii', 
proves  that  the  woman  was  created  with  the  same  intellectual 
and  moral  capacities  as  the  man.  Had  the  woman  been  weaker 
in  these  respects  than  the  man,  she  would  not  have  been 
accountable  in  an  equal  degree  for  her  sin,  and  would  not  have 
been  punished  with  the  same  severity. 

No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  their  relative  position,  in 
this  respect,  since  the  fall.  The  curse  upon  the  woman  in 
relation  to  the  man  does  not  refer  to  any  intellectual  or  moral, 
but  to  a  i^hyslcal,  inferiorit3\  Hitherto  the  Protoplasts 
resided  in  Paradise,  and  subsisted  upon  its  delightful  fruit ; 
and  the  employment  of  the  man  was  mere  recreation. 
Henceforth  they  were  to  be  driven  from  that  happy  abode ; 
the  woman  was  to  experience  all  the  sorrow  and  pain  of 
'  See  Gesenius,  Lexicon  in  voce. 
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pregnancy  and  parturition,  and  must  look  to  her  husband. for 
support  from  his  hard-earned  labour.  The  man,  consigned 
to  rough  labour  in  the  field,  exposed  to  the  assault  of  brutes, 
was  henceforth  to  have  more  physical  strength  and  daring ; 
while  the  woman,  destined  to  manage  the  affairs  at  home,  and 
to  rear  up  a  family,  was  to  exercise  the  power  of  patient 
endurance.  The  man,  with  his  superior  strength  and  boldness, 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  protector ;  the  woman,  suffering  and 
mild,  the  protected.  He  was  to  be  the  tiller  of  the  ground, 
and  she,  in  addition  to  the  sorrow  peculiar  to  her  condition, 
must  depend  on  what  he  might  provide  for  her;  and  hence 
her  desire  was  to  be  unto  him  ;  that  is,  she  should  be  looking 
up  to  him  for  protection  and  maintenance,  aud  thus  he  would 
rule  over  her.  That  this  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the  phrase 
TJ3  bpD^  i^^ni  "^nj^Wr)  "^t^iii  bi^\  Gen.  iii.  10,  is  evident  from 
the  clause  immediatel}'  preceding,  which  describes  the  woman's 
constant  suffering,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  securing 
maintenance  for  herself;  and  also  from  the  folio Aving  verse, 
where  the  man  is  destined  to  labour  hard  for  bread. 

The  notion,  therefore,  that  the  woman  is  intellectually  or 
morally  weaker  than  man,  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  word  of 
God.  While  man,  thi-ough  his  superior  out-of-door  qualities, 
or  physical  strength  and  courage,  is  the  supporter,  protector, 
and  ruler  of  the  woman ;  she,  through  her  superior  in-door 
qualities,  her  endurance  and  her  charms,  ameliorates  his 
government,  and  sways  his  inmost  heart.  Their  different 
characteristics,  ai'ising  from  their  different  destinations,  were 
designed  to  blend  together  so  as  to  produce  a  happy  harmony, 
and  to  make  both  one. 

But  how  vilely  and  treacherously  has  man  employed  his 
superior  strength  and  audacity!  Instead  of  maintaining,  protect- 
ing, and  defending  the  woman,  he  has  used  his  strength  to 
oppress,  to  crush,  and  to  degrade  her.  As  the  human  race 
became  more  and  more  alienated  from  their  Creator,  intrin- 
sic merit    and  moral    character  were    despised,  and    physical 
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force  became  rampant;  the  stronger,  as  among  animals,  op- 
pressed and  preyed  upon  the  weaker,  and  thus  woman  became 
the  slave  of  man,  and  was  absolutely  sold  in  the  capacity  of 
daughter  or  wife,  as  cattle  and  other  property.  Thus  Eliezer, 
the  servant  of  Abraham,  purchased  Rebekah  as  a  wife  for 
Isaac,  his  master's  son,  (Gen.  xxiv.  53).  Jacob,  having  nothing 
to  give  as  a  compensation  for  his  wives,  was  obliged  to  serve 
fourteen  years  for  them  (Gen.  xxix.  18 — 28).  Shechem,  wish- 
ing to  obtain  Dinah  for  a  wife,  and  ascribing  the  unwillingness 
of  Jacob  to  part  with  her  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  compensa- 
tion he  had  offered,  says — "  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and 
gift,  and  I  will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me :  but  give  me 
the  damsel  to  wife  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12)."  Compare,  also,  Exod.  xxii. 
15,  &c. ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  25 ;  Hos.  iii.  2.  This  custom  of  purchasing 
wives  was  general  among  the  Orientals.  "  In  Babylon,^  the  fol- 
lowing course  was  pursued  in  every  village  once  a-year.  All  the 
maidens  of  a  marriageable  age  were  collected  together,  and 
brought  in  a  body  to  one  place ;  around  them  stood  a  crowd  of 
men.  Then  a  crier,  having  made  these  maidens  stand  up  one 
by  one,  offered  them  for  sale,  beginning  with  the  most  beautiful ; 
and  when  she  had  been  sold  for  a  large  sum,  he  put  up  another 
who  was  next  in  beauty.  They  were  sold  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  married.  Such  men  among  the  Babylonians  as  were 
rich  and  desirous  of  marrying  used  to  bid  against  one  another, 
and  purchase  the  most  beautiful.  But  such  of  the  lower  classes 
as  were  desirous  of  marrying,  did  not  regard  beauty,  and  were 
willing  to  take  the  plainer  damsels  with  a  sum  of  money  given 
with  them.  For  when  the  crier  had  finished  selling  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  maidens,  he  made  the  plainest  stand  up,  or 
one  that  was  a  cripple,  and  put  her  up  for  auction,  for  the 
person  who  would  marry  her  for  the  least  sum.  This  money 
was  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  most  beautiful ;  and  thus  the 
beautiful  portioned  out  the  plain  and  the  crippled."  Wives  were 
purchased  among  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians  also ;  ^  among 

'  Herodotus,  i.  196.  2  ^lian,  V.  H.  iv.  1.     Strabo,  xvi.  745. 
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the  ancient  Greeks^  and  Germans'  and  are  still  bought  among 
the  Orientals  of  the  present  day.^ 

Fearful  consequences,  arising  from  such  a  mode  of  obtaining 
wives,  were  inevitable,  and  soon  became  apparent.  As  the 
procuring  of  wives  depended  upon  the  offer  which  any  one 
was  able  to  make,  those  that  could  afford  it  purchased  as  many 
as  they  pleased.  Hence  the  practice  of  polygamy,  than  which 
nothing  produces  more  contempt  for  the  proper  character  of 
women,  or  tends  more  to  their  degradation.  As  these  contracts 
were  formed  without  the  parties  being  previously  known  to 
each  other,  and  without  any  affection  subsisting  between  them, 
the  woman,  instead  of  being  the  help-mate  or  companion  of  man 
became  his  slave,  and  was  kept  for  the  gratification  of  his 
cai-nal  appetites,  or  at  best  was  regarded  as  a  plaything  for  a 
leisure  hour.  Her  rights  were  denied,  her  education  was 
neglected,  her  intellect  was  degraded,  her  moral  character  was 
questioned.  Man,  seeking  to  possess  as  many  wives  as 
he  could  afford,  gave  the  woman  no  credit  for  viitue.  Acting 
upon  this  suspicion  and  false  accusation,  he  placed  her  in  the 
most  inaccessible  part  of  the  house ;  dogs  or  eunuchs  guarded 
the  doors  of  her  chambers;*  the  harem  was  made  as  impene- 
trable as  a  prison ;  none  but  the  nearest  relatives  were  allowed 
to  see  her,  and  when  permitted  to  pass  through  the  streets  her 
countenance  was  thickly  veiled,  and  eunuchs  watched  her 
every  step.  Plutarch  relates  that  when  women  travelled  they 
were  placed  in  a  conveyance  closely  covered  on  all  sides,  and 
that  it  was  in  such  a  covering  that  Themistocles  fled  from 
Persia,  his  attendants  being  instructed  to  tell  every  inquirer 
that  they  were  conveying  a  Grecian  lady  from  Ionia  to  a 
nobleman  at  Court.'      The  sacred  books  of  heathen  nations 

'  Homer,  Odyss.  viii.  318,  &c.  ;  Pausanias,  iii.  12,  2. 
^  Tacitus,  Germ,  xviii. 

'  Michaelis,  the  Laws  of  Moses,  \  So  ;    Rosenmiiller,  Orient,  i.  p.  132,  &c.  ; 
Grant's  Nestorians,  p.  214  ;  Perkins,  Eight  Years  in  Persia,  p.  236. 
*  Est.  ii.  3,  14.  15  ;  iv.  4;  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  xv.  c.  7,  4. 
'  Plutarch's  Lives,  Themistocles. 
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teem  with  loud  execrations  against  the  natural  unfaithfulness 
and  immorality  of  women.  "  The  lust  of  a  woman,"  says 
the  pundits,  "is  never  satisfied,  no  more  than  fire  is 
satisfied  with  fuel,  or  the  main  ocean  with  receiving  the 
rivers,  or  the  empire  of  death  with  the  dying  of  men  and 
animals."  And  again :  "  Women  have  six  qualities :  the 
first  is  an  immoderate  desire  for  jewels  and  fine  furniture, 
handsome  clothes  and  nice  victuals ;  the  second,  immoderate 
lust ;  the  third,  violent  anger ;  the  fourth,  deep  resentment, 
no  person  knowing  the  sentiments  concealed  in  their  hearts ; 
the  fifth,  another  person's  good  appears  evil  in  their  eyes  ;  the 
sixth,  they  commit  bad  actions."  ^  The  wickedness  of  women  is 
a  subject  upon  which  the  stronger  sex  among  the  Arabs,  with 
an  affectation  of  superior  virtue,  often  dwell  in  common  con- 
versation. That  women  are  deficient  in  judgment  or  good  sense, 
is  held  as  an  undisputed  fact,  as  it  rests  on  an  assertion  of  the 
Prophet ;  but  that  they  possess  a  superior  degree  of  cmining, 
rests  upon  the  same  authority.  Their  general  depravity  is 
affirmed  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  men.  "  I  stood," 
said  the  Prophet,  "  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  lo,  most  of  its 
inmates  were  the  poor  ;  and  I  stood  at  the  gate  of  hell,  and  lo, 
most  of  its  inmates  were  women."  In  allusion  to  women,  the 
caliph  Omar  said,  "  Consult  them,  and  do  the  contrary  of  what 
they  advise,"  which  Moore  has  thus  paraphrased : — 

"  Whene'er  you  're  in  doubt,  said  a  sage  I  once  knew, 
'Twixt  two  lines  of  conduct  which  course  to  pursue, 
Ask  a  woman's  advice,  and  whate'er  she  advise, 
Do  the  very  reverse,  and  you  're  sure  to  be  wise." 

When  woman  was  created,  "  the  devil,"  we  are  told,  "  was  de- 
lighted, and  said,  '  Thou  art  half  of  my  host,  and  thou  art  the 
depository  of  my  secret,  and  thou  art  my  arrow,  with  which  I 
shoot  and  miss  not.'  '"^    They  were  made  so  much  to  feel  their 

'  Alexander,  History  of  Women,  Introd.  p.  vii. 
2  Lane,  Arabian  Nights,  Vol.  I.  pp.  38,  39. 
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inferiority,  that  Iphigenia  is  made  to  say,  "  One  man,  forsooth, 
is  better  than  ten  thousand  women." ^ 

Though  the  Jewish  women  were  treated  more  leniently,  and 
enjoyed  gi-eater  privileges  than  their  sex  in  other  nations,  yet 
it  is  evident,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  Old  Testament 
history,  that  they  were  not  wholly  emancipated  from  a  state  of 
unnatural  inferiority.  Polygamy  was  practised  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  its  debasing  effects  were  obvious.  The  harems,  the 
veils,  and  eunuchs  were  not  uncommon  to  their  women.  Weak- 
ness of  moral  character  was  imputed  to  them ;  unfaithfulness 
and  incontinency  were  dilated  upon  (Num.  v.  12  ;  Prov.  xxxi. 
10  ;  Eccl.vii.28).  Josephus  tells  us^  that  women,  in  consequence 
of  their  natural  levity,  were  not  admitted  as  legal  witnesses  in 
courts  of  justice,  Maimonides  teaches  the  same ;  "  There  are," 
says  this  great  luminary,  "  ten  sorts  of  disqualifications,  and 
every  individual  in  whom  one  of  them  is  found,  is  disqualified 
from  gi^'ing  evidence ;  and  these  are  women,  slaves,  children, 
idiots,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  wicked,  the  despised,  relations, 
and  those  interested  in  their  testimony ;  these  are  the  ten."^ 
The  Eabbins  endeavour  to  justify  this  inhuman  treatment  of 
women  from  the  law  of  Moses.  "  Women,"  say  they,  "  are 
disquaUfied  by  the  law  from  giving  testimony :  for  it  is  said, 
'At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,'  where  the  word  'witnesses' 
is  of  the  masculine,  and  not  feminine  gender."  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  Jew,  among  his  thanksgivings, 
should  say  to  the  Almighty  every  morning,  "  Blessed  be  thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  that  thou  hast  not 
created  me  a  ivoman." 

Now,  if  one  sex  of  the  human  family  has  been  so  degraded 
by  the  other ;  if  she  whom  God  created  to  be  a  help-mate  and 
counterpart  has  been  reduced  b}'  man  to  the  slave  of  his  carnal 
lusts  ;  if  such  slavish  and  inhuman  treatment  has  been  justified 
on  the  false  plea  of  the  natural  unfaithfulness  and  incontinency 

'  Euripides,  Iphi.  in  Aulis.  -  Ant.  lib.  iv.  c.  8,  16. 

8  Hilochoth  Efluth,  c.  ix.  1. 
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of  the  sex ;  if  exclusion  from  society  and  imprisonment  have 
been  deemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  her  morals,  how 
greatly  has  woman  been  alienated  from  the  original  design  of 
her  creation !  how  unjustly  has  her  character  been  aspersed  ! 
how  inhumanly  has  she  been  treated !  and  how  great  is  the 
importance  of  a  book  which  celebrates  the  virtuous  example 
of  a  woman,  and  thus  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  her  reproaches 
and  her  wrongs  ! 

The  importance  of  this  view  of  the  book  may  be  further 
seen  from  the  fact,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  degradation  of 
women,  men  themselves  have  become  degraded ;  for,  deprived 
of  the  meliorating  influences  which  the  delicacy  and  tenderness 
of  women  were  designed  to  have  over  them,  and  never  more 
needed  than  in  their  fallen  state,  they  have  abandoned  them- 
selves to  their  worst  passions  and  desires,  and  thus  their  whole 
civil  and  social  condition  has  been  proportionally  undignified 
and  unblest.  Look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  state  of  society 
where  woman  is  restored  to  her  rightful  position,  there  we  shall 
find  refinement  of  manners,  purity  of  conversation,  mutual 
confidence  and  affection,  domestic  happiness,  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, freedom  of  thought  and  action,  sympathetic  repose,  and 
whatever,  in  fact,  tends  to  mitigate  the  unavoidable  evils  of  the 
present  life ;  all  referable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the 
unrestricted  influence  of  woman  upon  the  child  and  upon  the 
man.  In  religion,  her  influence  is  still  more  potent.  If 
first  in  the  transgression,  she  is  first  in  the  restoration ;  and 
were  man  as  ready  to  foUow  her  in  doing  good  as  he  has  been 
in  doing  evil,  the  world  would  long  ago  have  been  in  a  holier 
and  happier  state  than  it  is  at  present.  Who  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  our  worshipping  assemblies  ?  Women.  Who 
form  the  chief  portion  of  the  members  of  our  churches? 
Women.  Who  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  religious  education 
of  our  children  ?  Women.  Who  are  the  main  support  of  our 
various  benevolent  and  evangelical  institutions  ?  Women.  Let 
it  not  be  said,  then,  that  a  Book  which  celebrates  the  ascend- 
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ency  of  a  virtuous  woman  in  liumble  life  over  all  the  blandish- 
ments of  wealth  and  royalty,  is  unworthy  of  a  place  in  Holy 
Writ. 

The  importance  of  this  book  is,  moreover,  enhanced  by  the 
circumstances  more  immediately  connected  with  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written. 

The  conduct  of  Bath-sheba  with  David  was  calculated  to 
confirm  man  in  his  opinion  that  woman  was  naturally  unfaithful 
and  incontinent,  and  that  it  was  requisite  to  exclude  her  from 
society,  in  order  to  preserve  her  morals.  But  the  narrative 
here  recorded  forms  a  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Bath-sheba. 
It  shows  the  power  of  virtue  in  a  woman^  even  of  humble  life. 
As  the  wife  of  an  officer  of  rank,  accustomed  to  luxury  and 
wealth,  the  temptations  of  Bath-sheba  were  not  so  great,  and  yet 
she  surrendered  to  them.  Whereas  the  Shulamite,  a  humble 
shepherdess,  to  whom  the  promise  of  costly  apparel  and  of  ele- 
vation from  a  low  and  toilsome  occupation  to  the  highest  rank, 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  allurement,  triumphed  over 
them  all.  If  one  woman  yielded  to  small  incitements,  this  book 
shows  that  another  overcame  unparalleled  temptations,  and  thus 
checked  the  clamour  against  woman  which  might  have  arisen 
from  the  conduct  of  Bath-sheba  with  David. 

SECTION  V. — HISTORICAL    SKETCH    OF    THE    EXEGESIS    OF 
THE    BOOK. 

No  book  has  furnished  a  wider  field  for  the  speculation  and 
visionary  projects  of  those  who  substitute  their  own  imagin- 
ation and  enthusiastic  feelings  for  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
than  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  the  varieties  and  absurdities  of 
which  are  a  solemn  warning  against  departing  from  the  rules 
of  sound  philology  and  critical  interpretation. 

An  enumeration  of  all  the  diHerent  interpretations  of  this 
Song  would  be  too  lengthy,  and  is  not  required.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  glance  at  the  leading  expositions.  We  begin  with 
the  Jewish. 
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323 — 246,  B.C.}  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Septuagint, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  oklest  Jewish  exegetical  tradi- 
tion, contains  some  intimation  that  the  translators  of  the  Okl 
Testament  into  Greek  and  their  Jewish  brethren  of  those  days 
must  have  interpreted  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  an  allegorical 
manner.  The  only  passage  adduced  in  corroboration  of  this 
opinion  is,  Ch.  iv.  8,  where  the  Septuagint  renders  ^i^DVi  ^^^■1D 
from  the  top  of  Amana,  by  airb  apxv  Trto-reo)?,  from  the  top  of 
faith.  That  this  appeal  is  nugatory  is  obvious  from  the  render- 
ing of  n^^Jn  Tirzah  by  evboda,  delight,  vi.  4,  and  of  UnjJH^ 
noble  daughter  by  dvyarep  Nabdfi,  daughter  of  Nadab,  vii.  1 ; 
whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Septuagint  frequently  mistook 
proper  names  for  appellatives  and  adjectives,  and  vice  versa.  It 
appears  inconceivable  that  a  profound  scholar  like  Keil,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  frequent  errors  of  the  Septuagint, 
should  quote  this  as  a  special  and  sufficient  proof  that  "  the 
Alexandrian  version  took  this  Song  in  an  allegorical  sense, "^ 
especially  as  he  knew  that  some  have  drawn  from  it  the  very 
opposite  conclusion,  who  have  argued  that  if  the  authors  of 
the  Septuagint  had  understood  this  book  in  any  other  than  its 
obvious  sense,  they  would  have  betrayed  it  in  the  translation.^ 

180,  B.C.  Jesus  Sirach,  xlvii.  14 — 17,  is  next  adduced  as 
furnishing  some  clue  to  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  this  book. 
Ecclesiasticus,  according  to  some,  is  a  name  given  to  it  Kar 
iiox>]v,  because  of  its  being  the  most  remarkable  and  useful  of 
the  ecclesiastical  or  apocryphal  books ;  others  say  it  was  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  Solomon's  Ecclesiastes,  and 
others,  again,  with  more  probability,  that  this  name  was  given 
to  it  by  the  Latins,  to  denote  its  use  in  the  church.  Its 
Greek  name,  however,  ^o<pLa  ^Irj&ov  vlov  ^eipdx,  icisdom  of  Jesus 

^  This  is  the  date  according  to  Aristobulus,  which  has,  however,  been  ques- 
tioned. See  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Septuaginta;  De  Wette,  Einleitung, 
§§  40,  41  ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopiidie  fiir  protestantische  Theologie,  art. 
Alexandrinische  Bibeliibersetzung  ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  under  Septuagint. 

-  Havernik's  Einleitung  Dritter  Theil.,  p.  475, 

■^  Ewald,  p.  34.  Dopke,  philologisch-critischer  Commentar  zum  Hohenliedc, 
p.  •■34. 
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son  of  Siracli,  is  more  appropriate.  It  specifies  at  once  the 
author,  who  mentions  his  own  name  in  Ch.  1.  27.  The  age 
given  to  the  book  here,  is  that  which  is  thought  most  probable.^ 
This  apocryphal  writer  says  in  his  apostrophe  to  Solomon, — 
"  How  irise  wast  thou  in  thy  youth,  and,  as  a  flood,  filled  with 
understanding  !  Thy  mind  covered  the  earth,  and  tliou  filledst  it 
7vith  enigmatic  sayings.  Thy  name  icent  forth  to  the  distant 
isles,  and  thou  icast  beloved  for  thy  peace.  Countries  admired 
thee  for  songs,  and  proverbs,  and  enigmas,  and  solutions."  The 
17th  verse  is  sup2:)0sed  to  include  the  whole  writings  of  Solo- 
mon contained  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
Tiapa^oXoX  alviyixoLTcov  in  verse  15,  cannot  be  understood  to 
mean  the  Proverbs  {-napoiixia)  since  these  are  separately  men- 
tioned in  verse  17,  hence  it  follows  that  they  refer  to  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  this  Song.^ 

Even  Hengstenberg,  who,  though  a  defender  of  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  remarks,^  "  Sirach  xlvii.  17,  has  wrongly  been 
referred  to  in  support  of  the  allegorical  interpretation.  For 
the  words  kv  (uSaty  koI  Trapoi/xtats  /cut  Trapa/BoXals  koI  ev  e/)//>/reiat9 
a-^davy-aaav  ere  yOipai  depend  upon  the  historical  narration  in  the 
Books  of  the  Kings,  and  do  not  refer  to  the  writings  comprised 
in  the  Canon.  This  is  evident  from  the  mention  of  the 
kpixr]V€Lai,  whereby  the  solutions  of  the  enigmas  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  enigmas  themselves,  can  alone  be  meant.  Comp. 
I  Kings  X.  1 — 3.  Whereas  in  the  Canon  no  such  epjur^i-etat  are 
to  be  found.  Verse  15,  in  which  Keil  finds  a  special  reference 
to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  likewise  alludes  to  1  Kings  x., 
especially  to  verse  24." 

120,  B.C.  The  Book  of  Wisdom  has  also  been  supposed 
to  contain  a  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  this  Song.  The 
author  and  the  age  of  the  Book  are  points  of  great  contest. 

>  Vide  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  art.  AVisdom  of  Jesus  ;  De  AVette, 
Einlcitung,  ^  316. 

'  Keil,  in  Iliivcrnick's  Einlcitung  Dritter  Thoil,  p.  476. 
'  Das  Hohelied  Salomonir-,  p.  264. 
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All  that  can  be  concluded  with  any  degree  of  probability  is, 
that  the  author  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  lived  after  the 
transplanting  of  the  Greek  philosophy  into  Egypt,  and  that 
he  seems  to  refer  to  the  oppression  of  the  later  Ptolemies.^  In 
ch.  viii.  2,  Solomon  is  represented  as  speaking  to  Wisdom; 
''  Her  I  loved  and  sought  from  my  youth,  I  sought  to  bring  her 
home  for  my  bride,  and  I  became  a  lover  of  her  beauty."  Be- 
cause Solomon  is  here  made  to  speak  of  Wisdom  as  his  bride, 
it  has  been  maintained  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  as  though  the  brides  were  necessarily  the  same.^  Let 
any  impartial  reader  peruse  the  description  of  Wisdom  in  the 
chapter  quoted,  and  that  of  the  bride  in  the  Song  of  Songs, 
and  he  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  intentional  resem- 
blance whatever. 

37 — 95.  A.D.  Josephus  is  also  said  to  have  understood 
this  Song  in  an  allegorical  sense,  although  it  is  not  in  a  single 
instance  quoted  by  him.  His  arrangement  of  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  only  ground  of  this  argument.  It 
is  said,  as  he^  mentions  twenty-two  books  which  are  justly 
accredited  as  Divine,  {ra  bLKaicos  O^la  7rt77icrrei'/xeW)  and  describes 
five  as  belonging  to  Moses,  thirteen  to  the  Prophets,  and  the 
remaining  four  as  containing  hymns  to  God,  and  rules  of 
life  for  men  (ai  8e  Xomal  Tiacrap^'i  vfxvovs  ets  tov  Qebv  /cat  ro?? 
av6p(o7roL<;  vT:o6r\Kas  tov  ^iov  Trepte'xoucny)  viz.,  the  Psalms,  Job, 
Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  no  place  is  left  for  this  Song  ex- 
cept among  the  Prophets ;  and  if  Josephus  placed  it  there, 
it  follows  that  he  must  have  understood  it  allegorically.*  But 
were  we  to  admit  that  Josephus  placed  this  Song  among  the 
prophetical  writings,  we  should  deny  the  conclusion  attempted 
to  be  drawn  from  it.  For  according  to  the  same  mode  of 
argumentation,    we   might    infer    that   Josephus    understood 

'  Vide  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  under.Wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  De  "Wette  Einlei- 
tiing,  §  314. 

2  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia,  p.  270,  sqq.  Delitzsch,  Das  Hohelied,  p,  66. 

3  Cont.  Apion.  1.  §  8. 

*  Kleuker,  Saralung  der  Gedichte  Salomon's,  p.  54.     Hengstenberg,  p.  255. 
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Ruth  and  Esther  allegoiically,  for  he  also  places  these  books 
among  the  prophetical  writings.  The  fact  is,  that  this  his- 
torian, as  he  tells  iis  himself,  reckons  the  historical  books 
among  the  prophetical  ones.  But  we  demur  to  the  assertion 
that  Josephus  put  this  Song  among  the  prophetical  writings ; 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  he  placed  it  among  the  four  books 
which  he  describes  as  consisting  of  hymns  to  God  and  pre- 
cepts for  the  life  of  men.^ 

We  come  now  to  the  Talmud,  in  which  passages  from  this 
Song  are  quoted  and  interpreted.  This  elaborate  work,  con- 
sists of  what  is  called  the  Mishna,  constituting  the  text,  and 
the  Gemara.  which  is  a  commentary  upon  it,  derived  from  two 
sources,  viz. — Jerusalem  and  Babylon.  The  Jews,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  an  umcritten  law  HD  7^3.^  Illin  hoyixara 
aypacpa,  in  addition  to  the  written  one,  HjISH^  '^"}''''^3  eyypa- 
0OS,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  Hillel  of  Babjdon  (born 
75  B.C.),  who,  next  to  Ezra,  was  celebrated  bj^  jaosterity  as  the 
restorer  of  the  law,'-  first  arranged  and  divided  this  oral  law 
into  six  parts  : — 1,  concerning  sowing;  2,  women  ;  3,  festivals  ; 
4,  the  rights  of  property ;  5,  holy  things ;  G,  pure  and  impure 
things.  This,  which  comprises  everything  that  appertains  to 
the  Jewish  law,  was  called  r\l'pi2  Mishna,  bevripooais,  or  tlie 
second  recension  of  the  law.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
Sadducees,  who  denied  every  law  not  founded  on  Holy  Writ, 
Hillel  laid  down  seven  hermeneutic  rules,  whereby  the  Scrip- 
tures might  be  interpreted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  oral  law 
could  be  deduced  from  it.^  When  fears  were  afterwards  enter- 
tained lest  the  oral  tradition  should  be  lost.  Rabbi  Judah 
Hakkadosh  (/.  e.  holy),  in  the  year  220  a.d.,  collected  every- 
thing that  had  been  said  upon  the  subject,  preserving  the 
division  of  Hillel,  and  probably  making  some  additions  of  liis 

'  Vide  Stuart  on  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  sect.  12,  p.  245.  Davidson's 
Edit.    Henderson,  Divine  Inspiration,  p.  ."49. 

-  Succa  ad  fin. 

3  Torath  Cohanim.  Tosiftha  Synhedrin,  c.  7.  Abotli  di  R.  Nathan,  c.  27. 
(irsetz,  Gcschichtc  dor  luden,  Drittcr  Band,  p.  211. 
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own.  This  he  did  in  a  manner  so  masterly  and  satisfactory,  that 
it  superseded  every  other  previous  attempt,  and  constitutes  the 
present  Mishna. 

The  Mishna  became  the  chief  object  of  study.  The  rules 
of  Hillel  were  increased  and  much  acted  on  ;  expositions  were 
given  upon  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  decisions  in  the  Mishna  ; 
the  expounders  were  called  D'^J^n'lDi:^  Amoraim,  public  lecturers, 
and  the  exposition  i^'^Q^  Gemara. 

After  the  death  of  Judah,  many  of  his  learned  disciples, 
objecting  to  the  appointment  of  his  second  son  Gamaliel,  to 
his  father's  of&ce,  emigrated  to  Babylon,  and  having  erected 
schools  there,  pursued  the  study  of  the  Mishna.  The  academy 
they  established  in  Sura  rivalled  the  one  in  Tiberias.  The 
Gemara  of  Tiberias,  collated  about  358  (a.d.)  by  an  unknown 
individual,  is  called  Talmud  JerusJialmi ;  and  the  Gemara  of 
Sura,  the  compilation  of  which  was  begun  by  R.  Ashe  (352-427), 
continued  by  his  disciple  and  friend,  Rabina,  and  finished  about 
525,  is  called  Talmud  Babli.  The  latter  surpasses  the  former 
in  comprehensiveness,  perspicuity,  and  depth,  is  about  four 
times  as  large,  and  fills  2947  folio  pages.  Both  united  are 
called  The  Talmud  l^u7r\  hook  of  instruction;  and  also  ^i"l?3J 
Gemara.  It  contains  the  civil  and  ceremonial  law,  debates  on 
various  branches  of  art  and  science,  moral  sayings,  anecdotes, 
expositions  on  different  passages  of  Scripture,  &c.^ 

100-500,  A.D. — In  Yadaim,  (Sect.  iii.  5.)  we  find  that  K.  Akiba, 

one  of  the  greatest   Rabbins  who  lived  in  the  first  century, 

and  president  of  the  Academy  of  Bai-Barc,  said,  "  The  lohole 

world  tvas  not  tvorthy  of  the  day  in  ivhich  this  sublime  Song  was 

given  to  Israel ;  for  all  the  Scriptures  are  holy,  but  this  sublime  Song 

is  most  holy."    There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  mj'^s- 

teries  which  this  distinguished  Rabbi  found  in  the  Song  of 

Songs,  he  regarded  as  greater  than  those  he  discovered  in  any 

other  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

^  Vide  Jost,  Allgemeine  Geschichte  des  Israelitischen  Volkes  (1850),  Zweiter 
Band,  pp.63, 130, sqq.  153,  Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Jiiden,  Dritter  Band, p.  210, 
Vierter  Band,  pp.  243-246,  441-443,  446,  473.     Zimz,  Vortriige,  p.  52. 

K 
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Subsequent  Rabbins  quote  and  explain  different  passages. 
Thus,  Ch.  i.  2  is  discussed  in  Abodah  Sarah  (Sect,  2,  p.  35). 
It  is  asked,  "  Hoiv  are  ilie  icords,  '21iy  love  is  better  than  wine' 
understood?"  Answer:  When  Rabbi  Dimi  came  to  Babylon,  he 
said,  "  This  verse  is  thus  understood :  the  Congregation  of  Israel 
said  to  God,  '  Lord  of  the  Universe,  the  words  of  thy  friends 
(namely,  the  sages  J  are  more  excellent  than  even  the  ivine  of  the 
Law."' 

Here  we  see  that  the  beloved  is  taken  to  be  God,  and  the 
loved  one  the  Congregation  of  Israel. 

Ch.  i.  8,  is  quoted  and  expounded,  a  little  further  on,  in  the 
same  tract  of  the  Talmud,  in  the  following  manner.  "jR.  Nach- 
man  ben  R.  Chasdah  once  said,  in  his  discourse,  the  words 
^Delicious  is  the  odour  of  thy  perfumes,'  denote  a  learned  man; 
for  such  an  one  is  like  a  box  of  perfumes ;  if  it  is  covered  up, 
no  one  can  smell  the  perfumes,  but  when  it  is  opened  the  odour 
becomes  widely  diffused.  It  is  so  ivith  a  learned  man  without 
disciples,  no  one  knows  of  his  learning;  but  if  he  gets  a  circle  of 
discijyles  his  name  and  his  learning  become  tvidely  diffused.  And 
not  only  this,  but  he  himself  will  increase  learning  by  teaching,  so 
that  tilings  wJiich  he  formerly  did  not  understand  will  now  become 
plain  to  him;  for  it  is  written  in  the  same  verse  ■\'ll^^*  JTID'?^^ 

DAMSELS  LOVE  THEE  ;    VCad  JTlQl'?)?  HIDDEN  THINGS  2Cill  loVC  thcC, 

i.  e.,  ivill  become  plain  to  thee ;  and  not  only  this,  but  even  the 
angel  of  death  zvill  love  him;  read  then  ^^^D~by  he  who  is 
OVER  DEATH  tcHl  lovB  thcc ;  and  still  more,  he  will  inherit  both 
worlds,  this  world  and  the  world  to  come;  read  also  DM^b^y 
woBLDS  love  thee." 

Ch.  i.  13,  14,  and  V.  13,  are  quoted  and  explained  in  Sabbath, 
p.  88,  b.,  "Rabbi  Joshuah  ben  Levi  saith,  Wliat  is  meant 
by  V*^*" nt!; "fQ '•'? nmiDniTllJ  is  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
who  is  saying  before  the  Holy  One  thus :  0  Lord,  though  my 
beloved  (i.  e.  God)  oppresses  me,  and  is  embittered  against  me, 
yet  he  still  lodges  tvith  me.  By  HJ  ]y  ^Dl^n  ""b  mi  "IDOH  b^y^ii 
is  meant.  He  u-Jco  is  the  owner  of  all  things,  will  forgive  me  the 
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sin  of  the  calf,  iviih  tvhich  I  covered  myself.  A  question  is 
raised,  How  does  \0"IDI1  signify  my  covering?  Then  Rabbi 
Mar- Sutra  ben  Rabbi  Nacbman  quotes  '•DIIDl^  DUD  blD  ^-^DD 
Q'^bjil  nj<  vb)^  from  another  part  of  the  Talmud  (Kelim  35), 
where  W12  means  to  cover.  R.  Joshuah  ben  Levi  proceeds, 
JVJiat  is  meant  by  DttHin  Dim^D  V^n"?  is,  At  every  command- 
ment ivhich  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Holy  One  on 
Mount  Sinai,  the  world  ivas  filled  unth  aromatics.  A  question 
is  asked,  If  the  tvorld  was  filled  at  the  first  commandment, 
tvhere  ivas  the  odour  diffused  at  the  second  commandment? 
Answer,  The  Holy  One  sent  Ids  ivind  from  his  stores,  and 
carried  them  away  successively,  as  it  is  written,  W^^^W  VniJlBti^ 
do  not  read  D'^yi^W  hut  □''Jli:;!:;  repeating  in  succession.  Rabbi 
Joshuah  ben  Levi  conchides,  At  every  commandment  uttered  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Holy  One,  the  soul  of  Israel  ivas  drawn  out 
of  them,  as  it  is  ivritten,  '  My  soid  went  out  when  he  spake.'  A 
question  is  again  asked,  If  their  soul  ivas  draivn  out  at  the  first 
commandment,  hoiv  could  they  receive  the  second  ?  Answer.  He 
(i.  e.  God)  caused  the  dew  to  come  dotvn,  by  ivhich  he  ivill  raise 
the  dead,  and  revived  them,  as  it  is  ivritten,  '  Thou,  0  God,  didst 
send  a  pleiitiful  rain,  whereby  thou  didst  confirm  thine  inherit- 
ance, when  it  ivas  weary.'"  Vs.  Ixviii.  9.^ 

Here,  again,  we  see  that  the  bridegroom  is  taken  to  be  the 
Holy  One,  the  Owner  of  all  things,  and  the  bride  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel.  The  reader,  looking  into  the  text  of  the 
Talmud  quoted  in  the  note,  will  observe  that  most  of  this 
interpretation  has  been  obtained,  either  by  the  separation  of 
words,  the  transposition  and  change  of  letters,  or  by  substi- 


sra'ai  n"ypn  'jdS  b^nM!"  nD:3  Son  ^'V  nuj  p  'V  nn  Tinn  nn:^  ym  '«n  ^b  ]2.  i-cin'  ■)'« 

ND3  pniD  pre  i-n  nni  Niicn  lo  -itd«  mn  w:20i  w^'b  >m3  'Nm  soTZjn  ^«n  '7  'noiDiu  ^3  ps 

N'Sin  -[bn  vDnb  •':©  -nn  ahnn  piuwi  -iiriTDUJ  ]vdi  d-dci  ibis  ob-wn  b^  Nbon:  n'  ypn  'do  «:j'iu 
np'n  ■:«  law  -no  mrai3  d'jtdi©  vmnc©  k"^©  ]to«i  p©«i  I'aso  rrm  vm-iai«n  rmn  n  2pn 
n"j«  bi<-nD'  bxD  pnffi]  nna'  n'lpn  to  ns^ih  -nrn  iim  ^3  ■'^b  ]a  yiairr  n'ni  :D''3"!'aj\D  xbn  D'^ffiiis 
nvnnb  n^ns©  bio  imn  ibrp  ]«'n  '3©  im  ]nD©3  nns'  ;"i©«~i  -nano©  in«m  i->3ni  nx:?'  '©d2 
TO  nn©  nDDD    .nmya  nn«  n^b:")  ■  rhnz  OTibM  Fi'sn  nin:  q©3  "n3©  on-in  rrnm  cnr)  la 
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tuting  in  the  commentary  words,  similar  in  sound  to  those  in 
the  Scriptures.  Thus,  "ITIIJ  a  bundle,  a  hag,  is  exi^lained  by 
12J"'Q  oppress ;  T)Q  myrrh  by  ID^D  embitter ;  b\yDtk  a  cluster 
by  "h  b'27\^  '^'^'^  He  ivhose  are  all  things;  131D  cyjJress  floivers 
by  "133  pardon ;  n:i  ^y  En-gedi  by  b:i^  y))^  the  sin  of  the  calf. 

This  mode  of  interpretation  is  not  confined  to  the  Song  of 
Songs,  but  is  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  is  an 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  hermeneutic  rules  laid 
down  by  Rabbi  Hillel,  and  augmented  by  R.  Ishmael,  and 
others,  were  carried  out. 

550,  A.D. — The  Targum  or  Chaldee  paraphrase  is  the  first 
entu'e  commentary  upon  the  Song  of  Songs  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  The  author  is  unknown.  Kitto  erro- 
neously affirms,  that  it  was  "  made  several  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  j)robably  before  the  traditionary  interpreta- 
tion of  the  author  himself  (i.  e.  the  author  of  this  Song)  would 
entu-ely  be  lost."^  The  inferior  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
the  copious  use  it  makes  of  legends  of  a  very  late  date,  and 
especially  the  mention  it  makes  of  the  Gemara  (Ch.  i.  2),  which 
was  not  completed  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
prove  most  distinctly  that  this  paraphrase  was  made  in  the 
sixth  century.  Havernick,^  however,  is  equally  wrong  in 
affirming  that  the  Mahomedans  are  mentioned  in  Ch.  i.  7. 
That  tJie  sons  of  Ishmael  here  alluded  to  are  not  the  Ma- 
homedans, is  evident  from  Ch.  vi.  7.  of  the  same  paraphrase, 
where  we  are  told  that  these  bs^Qli^n  ^iJ3,  headed  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  came  to  wage  war  against  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees. 

The  Targum  takes  the  Song  of  Songs  as  an  allegory, 
describing  prophetically  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
beginning  with  their  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  detailing  their 
doings  and  sufferings,  down  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  building  of  the  third  Temple. 

'  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  the  Song  of  Songs,  p.  449. 

2  Einleituug  in  das  Alte  Testament,    Zweite  Auflage,   Erster  Theil,   Erste 
Abtheilung,  ^  82,  p.  401. 
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Thus,  according  to  this  allegory,  Ch.  i.  3,  describes  Jehovah's 
fame,  which  went  abroad  in  consequence  of  the  wonders  he 
wrought  when  bringing  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt ;  verse  12 
describes  the  departure  of  Moses  to  receive  the  two  tables  of 
stone,  and  how  the  Israelites,  in  the  mean  time,  made  the  golden 
calf;  verse  14  describes  the  pardon  of  that  sin,  and  the  erection 
of  the  Tabernacle;  Ch.  iii.  6-11,  describes  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites,  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  over  the  Jordan, 
their  attacking  and  conquering  the  Canaanites,  and  the  building 
of  Solomon's  Temple ;  Ch.  v.  2,  describes  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity; Ch.  vi.  2,  the  deliverance  of  Israel  through  Cyrus;  and 
the  building  of  the  second  Temple ;  Ch.  vi.  7,  &c.,  describes 
the  battles  of  the  Maccabees;  Ch.  vii.  11,  12,  the  present  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews,  and  their  future  anxiety  to  learn  the  time 
of  their  restoration ;  Ch.  viii.  5,  &c.,  describes  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  final  ingathering  of  Israel,  the  building  of  the 
third  Temple,  &c.,  &c. 

"The  beloved,"  according  to  the  Targum,  is  the  Lord;  "the 
loved  one"  is  the  Congregation  of  Israel;  "the  companions  of 
the  beloved"  (Ch.  i.  7)  are  the  Edomites  and  the  Ishmaelites ; 
"  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem"  are,  in  Ch.  i.  5,  the  Gmtile  nations; 
in  ii.  7,  iii.  5,  viii.  4,  the  Congregation  of  Israel;  and  in  v.  8.  the 
projjhets;  "the  brothers  of  the  loved  one"  are  the  false  prophets; 
"the  little  sister,"  in  viii.  8,  is  the  people  of  Israel;  the  speakers 
in  the  same  verse  are  the  angels;  the  speaker  in  viii.  13,  is  the 
Lord ;  "the  companions,"  in  the  same  verse  are  the  Sanhedrim. 

The  following  specimen  of  the  Targum,  on  the  first  chapter 

of  this  Song,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which 

the  paraphrase  develops  the   allegorical  construction  of  this 

book. 

1.  Tlie  Somj  of  Sonc/s,  8fc. — The  songs  and  praises  which  Solomon  the 
prophet,  King  of  Israel,  sang,  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  before  God,  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  world.  Ten  songs  were  sang  in  this  world,  but  this 
song  is  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all.  The  Jirst  song  Adam  sang  when 
his  sins  were  forgiven  him,  and  when  the  sabbath-day  came,  and  protected 
him,  he  opened  his  mouth  and  said,  "  A  song  for  the  sabbath-day,  &c. 
(Ps.  xcii.)    The  second  song  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  sang  when  the 
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Lord  of  the  world  divided  the  Red  Sea  for  them,  they  all  opened  their 
mouths  and  sang  as  one  man,  the  song,  as  it  is  written,  "  Then  sang  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel."  (Exod.  xv.  1.)  The  third  song  the  children  of 
Israel  sang  when  the  well  of  water  was  given  to  them,  as  it  is  written, 
"  Then  sang  Israel."  (Numb.  xxi.  17.)  The  fourth  song  !Moses  the  prophet 
sang,  when  his  time  came  to  depart  from  this  world,  in  which  he  reproved 
the  people  of  the  house  of  Israel,  as  it  is  written:  "  Give  car,  O.heavens,  and 
I  will  speak."  (Deut.  xxxii.  1.)  'Ihejifth  song  Joshua  the  son  of  Xun  sang, 
when  he  waged  war  in  Gibeon,  and  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  for  him 
thirty-six  hours,  and  when  thej-  left  off  singing  their  song,  he  himself  opened 
his  mouth  and  sang  this  song,  as  it  is  written  :  "  Then  sang  Joshua  before 
the  Lord."  (Josh.  x.  12.)  The  sixth  song  Barak  and  Deborah  sang  in  the 
day  when  the  Lord  delivered  Sisera  and  his  army  into  the  hands  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  as  it  is  written  :  "  Then  sang  Deborah,  &c."  (Judg.  v.  11.) 
The  seventh  song  Hannah  sang  when  a  son  was  given  her  by  the  Lord,  as  it 
is  written  :  "  And  Hannah  j'l'ayed  proijhetically,  and  said."  (1  Sam.  ii.  1, 
and  the  Targum  in  loco.)  The  eii/hth  song  David  the  King  of  Israel  sang 
for  all  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  did  for  him.  He  opened  his  mouth 
and  sang  a  hymn,  as  it  is  written :  "  And  David  sang  iu  prophecy  before 
the  Lord."  (2  Sam.  xxii.  1,  and  the  Targum  in  loco.)  The  7iinth  song 
Solomon  the  King  of  Israel  sang  by  the  Holy  Spirit  before  God,  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  world.  And  the  tenth  song  the  children  of  the  captivity  shall 
sing  when  they  shall  be  delivered  from  their  captivity,  as  it  is  written  and 
declared  by  Isaiah  the  prophet:  "  This  song  shall  be  unto  you  for  joy,  as 
in  the  night  in  which  the  feast  of  the  passover  is  celebrated ;  and  gladness 
of  heart  as  when  the  people  go  to  appear  before  the  Lord  three  times  in 
the  year,  with  all  kinds  of  music,  and  with  the  sound  of  the  timbrel,  to  go 
up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  worship  befoi-e  the  Lord,  the  Mighty 
One  of  Israel.''  (Is.  xxx.  29,  and  the  Targum  in  loco.) 

2.  Let  him  kiss  me,  ^'-c. — Solomon  the  projihet  said,  "  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord  who  has  given  us  the  law  through  Moses  the  great 
scribe,  written  upon  two  tables  of  stone ;  and  the  six  parts  of  the  Mishna 
and  the  Talmud  traditionallj',  and  who  spoke  with  us  face  to  face,  as  a  man 
that  kissed  his  friend,  because  of  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us 
above  the  seventy  nations."  ' 

3.  TJiy  perfumes,  i^-c. — At  the  report  of  thy  wonders  and  mighty  deeds 
which  thou  hast  done  for  thy  people  the  house  of  Israel,  all  the  nations 
trembled  who  heard  of  thy  famous  strength,  and  thy  great  miracles;  and 
in  all  the  earth  was  heard  thy  holj-  name,  which  is  more  excellent  than  the 
anointing  oil  that  was  poured  upon  the  heads  of  kings  and  priests;  therefore 
the  righteous  love  to  walk  after  thy  good  way,  because  they  shall  inherit 
both  this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 

4.  Draiv  me,  ^c. — AVhen  the  people  of  the  house  of  Israel  went  out  of 
Egypt  the  shechinali  of  the  Lord  of  tlie  world  went  before  them  in  a  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day,  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  the  righteous  of  that 

'  The  Hebrew  word  j",  consisting  of  two  •"•  20,  and  ]  50,  caused  this  explan- 
ation. 'ITiis  mode  of  interpretation  is  called  n^t^O'':,  Gematria,  yfoifufrpla,  each 
letter  of  the  word  being  taken  according  to  its  numerical  value  and  tlie  te.\t 
interpreted  accordingly. 
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generation  said,  Lord  of  the  whole  world,  draw  us  after  thee,  and  we  will 
run  in  thy  good  way !  Bring  us  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  give  us 
thy  law  out  of  thy  treasury  in  heaven,  and  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in 
the  twenty-two  letters''  with  which  it  is  written,  and  we  will  remember  them, 
and  love  thy  divine  nature,  and  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  idols  of  the 
nations ;  and  all  the  righteous,  who  do  that  which  is  right  before  thee,  shall 
fear  thee  and  love  thy  commandments. 

5.  I  am  sivarthij,  S)-c. — When  the  house  of  Israel  made  the  calf,  their  faces 
became  black,  like  the  sons  of  Cush,  who  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Kedar;  but 
when  they  returned  by  repentance,  and  were  forgiven,  the  shining  splen- 
dour of  their  faces  was  increased  to  that  of  angels,  because  they  made  the 
cui'tains  for  the  tabernacle,  and  the  shechinah  of  the  Lord  dwelt  among 
them  ;  and  Moses,  their  teacher,  went  up  to  heaven  and  made  peace  between 
them  and  their  King. 

6.  Do  not  look  down  upon  me,  Sfc — The  congregation  of  Israel  said 
before  all  the  nations,  Do  not  despise  me  because  I  am  blacker  than  you, 
for  I  have  done  your  deeds,  and  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon  ;  for  false 
prophets  have  been  the  cause  that  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  has  come 
upon  me,  and  they  taught  me  to  worship  your  idols,  and  to  walk  in  your 
laws ;  but  the  Lord  of  the  world,  who  is  my  God,  I  did  not  serve,  and  did 
not  walk  in  his  precepts,  and  did  not  keep  his  commandments  and  laws. 

7.  Tell  me,  4'-c. — "When  the  time  came  for  Moses  the  prophet  to  depart 
from  this  world,  he  said  to  the  Lord,  It  is  revealed  to  me  that  this  people 
will  sin,  and  be  carried  into  captivity  ;  show  me  now  how  they  shall  be 
governed  and  dwell  among  the  nations,  whose  decrees  are  oppressive  as  the 
heat  and  the  scorching  sun  in  the  summer  solstice,  and  wherefoi-e  is  it 
that  they  shall  wander  among  the  flocks  of  the  sons  of  Esau  and  Ishmael, 
who  make  their  idols  equal  to  thee,  as  though  they  were  thy  companions. 

8.  If  thou  knotcest  not,  8fc. — The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  his  name,  said 
to  Moses,  the  prophet,  '-I  suffer  myself  to  be  entreated  to  abolish  their 
captivity;  the  congregation  of  Israel,  which  is  like  a  fair  damsel,  and  which 
my  soul  loves,  she  shall  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  righteous,  and  shall  order 
her  prayers  according  to  the  order  of  her  governors  and  leaders,  and  instruct 
her  children,  who  are  like  to  the  kids  of  the  goats,  to  go  to  the  synagogue 
and  the  schools ;  and  by  the  merits  of  this  they  shall  be  governed  in  the 
captivity,  until  the  time  that  I  send  King  Messiah,  and  he  shall  lead- them 
quietly  to  their  habitations ;  yea,  he  shall  bring  them  to  the  house  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  David  and  Solomon,  the  shepherds  of  Israel,  shall  build 
for  them." 

9.  I  compare  thee,  ^-c. — When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh  and 
his  hosts  pursued  after  them  with  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  their  way 
was  shut  up  on  the  four  sides  of  them ;  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  were  wildernesses  full  of  fiery  serpents,  and  behind  them  was  wicked 
Pharaoh  with  his  army,  and  before  them  was  the  Red  Sea,  what  did  the 
holy  blessed  God  do  ?  He  was  manifested  in  the  power  of  his  might  upon 
the  Red  Sea,  and  dried  the  sea  up,  but  the  mud  he  did  not  dry  up.  The 
wicked  and  the  mixed  multitude,  and  the  strangers  who  were  among  them, 

1  This  interpretation  is  derived  from  reducing  the  word  ii  to  its  numerical 
value,  22.     See  note  on  verse  1. 
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said,  The  waters  of  the  sea  he  was  able  to  dry  up,  but  the  mud  he  was  not 
able  to  dry  up.  In  tliat  very  hour  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
them,  and  he  sought  to  drown  them  in  the  waters  of  the  sea,  as  Pharaoh, 
and  his  army,  and  his  chariots,  and  his  liorsemcn,  and  his  horses  were 
drowned,  had  it  not  been  for  Moses  the  Prophet,  who  spread  his  hands  in 
prayer  before  the  Lord,  and  turned  away  the  anger  of  the  Lord  from  them. 
Then  he  and  the  righteous  of  that  generation  opened  their  mouths,  and 
sang  a  song,  and  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  on  dry  land,  through  the 
merits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  beloved  of  the  Lord. 

10.  Beautiful  are  thy  cheeks,  ^c. — When  they  went  out  into  the  wilderness 
the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  "  How  comely  is  this  people,  that  the  words  of  the 
law  should  be  given  unto  them,  and  they  shall  be  as  a  bridle  in  their  jaws,  that 
they  may  not  depart  out  of  the  good  way,  as  a  horse  turneth  not  aside  that 
has  a  bridle  in  his  jaws  ;  and  how  fair  is  their  neck  to  bear  the  yoke  of  my 
commandments;  and  it  shall  be  upon  them  as  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  a 
bullock  which  plougheth  in  the  field,  and  feeds  both  itself  and  its  owner." 

11.  Circlets  of  (/old,  ^-c. — Then  was  it  said  to  Moses,  "  Go  up  into 
heaven,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  two  tables  of  stone,  hewn  out  of  the 
sapphire  of  the  throne  of  my  glory,  sliining  as  the  best  gold,  disposed  in 
rows,  written  with  my  finger,  on  which  are  engraven  the  ten  command- 
ments, purer  than  silver  that  is  purified  seven  times  seven,  which  is  the 
number  of  the  things  explained  in  them  in  forty-nine  various  ways,  and 
I  shall  give  them  by  thy  hands  to  the  people  of  the  house  of  Israel." 

12.  IMiile  the  Kim/,  ^-c. — Whilst  Moses,  their  teacher,  was  in  heaven 
to  receive  the  two  tables  of  stone,  and  the  law  and  the  commandments,  the 
wicked  of  that  generation  and  the  mixed  multitude  that  was  among  them 
rose  up  and  made  a  golden  calf,  and  caused  their  works  to  stink,  and  an 
evil  report  of  them  went  out  in  the  world  ;  for  before  this  time  a  fragrant 
odour  of  them  was  diffused  in  the  world,  but  afterwards  they  stank  like 
nard,  the  smell  of  which  is  very  bad,  and  the  plague  of  leprosy  came  down 
upon  their  flesh. 

13.  A  hag  of  myrrh,  8,-c. — At  that  time  the  Lord  said  to  ]Moses,  "  Go 
down,  for  the  people  have  corrupted  themselves,  desist  from  speaking  to 
me,  and  I  will  destroy  them."  Then  Moses  returned  and  asked  mercy  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  remembered  for  them  the  binding  of  Isaac,  whom 
his  father  bound,  on  Mount  Moriah,  upon  the  altar ;  and  the  Lord  turned 
from  his  fierce  anger,  and  caused  his  shechinah  to  dwell  among  them  as 
before. 

14.  A  hunch  of  cypress  Jloioers,  Sfc. — So  then  went  Moses  down  with 
the  two  tables  of  stone  in  his  hands ;  and,  because  of  the  sins  of  Israel,  his 
hands  grew  heavy,  and  the  tables  fell  and  were  broken.  Then  went  Moses 
and  ground  the  calf  to  powder,  and  scattered  the  dust  of  it  upon  the  brook, 
and  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  drink  it,  and  slew  all  that  deserved  to 
die,  and  went  up  a  second  time  into  heaven,  and  prayed  before  the  Lord, 
and  made  atonement  lor  the  children  of  Israel  ;  then  was  the  command- 
ment to  make  a  tabernacle  and  an  ark.  Immediately  Moses  liastened 
and  made  the  tabernacle,  and  all  its  furniture,  and  the  ark ;  and  he  put  in 
the  ark  the  two  other  tables,  and  appointed  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests, 
to  offer  the  offerings  upon  the  altar,  and  to  pour  the  wine  upon  tiie  offerings ; 
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but  from  whence  had  they  wine  to  pour?  For  in  the  wilderness  they 
had  no  proper  place  for  sowing ;  neither'  had  they  fig-trees,  nor  vines,  nor 
pomegi-anates ;  but  they  went  to  the  vineyards  of  En-gedi,  and  took 
clusters  of  grapes  from  thence,  and  pressed  wine  out  of  them,  and  poured 
it  upon  the  altar,  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin  to  one  lamb. 

15.  Behold  thou  art  heaiUiful,  Sfc. — When  the  children  of  Israel  per- 
formed the  will  of  their  King,  he  himself  praised  them  in  the  family  of  the 
holy  angels,  and  said,  "  How  fair  are  thy  works,  my  daughtcj-,  my  beloved, 
O  congregation  of  Israel,  in  the  time  that  thou  doest  my  will,  and  studicst 
in  the  words  of  my  law  ;  and  how  well  ordered  are  thy  works  and  thy 
affairs,  as  young  doves  that  are  fit  to  be  offered  upon  the  altar  !" 

16.  Behold  thou  art  comely,  %c. — The  congregation  of  Israel  answered 
before  the  Lord  of  the  world,  and  thus  said,  "  How  fair  is  the  shechinah  of  thy 
holiness,  when  thou  dwellest  among  us,  and  receivest  prayers  with  accept- 
ance ;  and  when  thou  dwellest  in  our  beloved  bed,  and  our  children  are 
multiplied  in  the  world,  and  we  increase  and  multiply  like  a  tree  that  is 
planted  by  a  stream  of  water,  whose  leaf  is  fair,  and  whose  fruit  is 
plenteous  !" 

17.  The  beams  of,  ^-c. — Solomon,  the  prophet,  said,  "  How  beautiful  is 
the  house  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  which  is  built  by  my  hands,  of 
wood  of  Gulmish  ;  but  far  more  beautiful  will  be  the  house  of  the  sanctuary 
which  shall  be  built  in  the  days  of  the  King  Messiah,  the  beams  of  which 
will  be  of  the  cedars  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  whose  rafters  will  be  of 
cypress,  pine,  and  box." 

The  precedent  of  the  Tahnud  in  taking  the  heloved  as  the 
Lord,'  and  the  loved  one  as  the  Congregation  of  Israel,  and  in 
explaining  the  text  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  square  with 
her  doings,  has  quite  prepared  us  for  the  Chaldee  exposition, 
the  author  of  which  most  probably  was  himself  one  of  the 
later  Talmudists.  How  could  the  paraphrast  do  otherwise  ? 
"Are  not  the  words  of  the  sages  more  excellent  than  even  tiie 
wine  of  the  Law  ?"^  "Is  not  he  who  transgresses  the  words 
of  the  scribes  more  guilty  than  he  who  transgresses  the  words  of 
the  Law?'"^  Having,  therefore,  been  once  settled  by  the  sages 
that  this  Song  describes  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  Israel,  it 
only  remained  for  the  expositors  to  apply  their  exegetical 
canons,  viz. :  of  transposing,  changing,  or  omitting  letters ; 
explaining,  words  by  others  of  a  similar  sound  ;  making  each 
letter  of  a  word  begin  another  word ;  reducing  an  expression 
to  its  numerical  value,  and  explaining  the  text  accordinglj'-, 
&c.  &c.,  in  order  to  palra  upon  this  book,  in  a  consecutive 
'  Vide  supra,  p.  26.  "  Hieros.  Berach.  p.  3.  b. 
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order,  the  remarkable  events  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Jews. 

Thus,  the  love  of  God  to  Israel,  which  was  greater  than  to  all 
the  seventy  other  nations  mentioned  in  Ch.  i.  2,  was  obtained  by- 
reducing  the  word  ■ji''  to  its  numerical  value,  seventy;  the  tno 
woj'lds,  in  verse  3,  which  the  pious  are  to  inherit,  were  obtained 
by  changing  ]^]^f2b}^  maidens,  into  rilD^y  uorlds,  according  to 
the  example  of  the  Talmud  ;^  the  twenty-two  letters  with  which 
the  Law  is  written,  in  verse  4,  were  obtained  by  reducing  the 
word  -|2  to  its  numerical  value ;  the  Tabernacle,  in  verse  5, 
was  obtained  from  the  word  Jii^iv  and  the  effected  peace  by 
changing  the  proper  name  no'^li^  into  i^-^^^i^  peace ;  the  worship 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  verse  6,  was  obtained  from  the  word 
ti^Qti^  sun;  the  ploughing  hidlock,  in  verse  10,  was  obtained  by 
changing  nnin  ringlet,  and  D^Pin  necklace,  into  Tin  IIJI ;  the 
Uvo  tables  shining  as  the  best  gold,  verse  11,  were  obtained 
by  rendering  ^pfT  '•'IIJI  golden  Laws,  and  the  seven  times  seven, 
or  the  forty  different  interpretations  of  the  Laic,  b}'^  reducing  the 
word  3nT  to  its  numerical  value,  T  being  seven,  and  n  ^d  2 
seven,  and  then  multiplying  seven  by  seven;  the  binding  of 
Isaac,  in  verse  13,  was  obtained  by  rendering  T)Qn  "ITlii  by 
nmon  "Vrya.  the  binding  of  Moriah ;  the  sin  of  the  calf,  and  the 
atonement  of  that,  in  verse  14,  were  obtained  by  changing  ]>^ 
nj  En-gedi,  into  ^^y  p^  the  sin  of  the  calf,  and  by  substituting 
13D  pardon,  for  ID^D  cypressffoiver,  according  to  the  example 
of  the  Talmud.-  This  is  the  development  of  Hagadic  exegesis, 
and  this  the  paraphrase  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  and  in  the  track  of  which  future  allegorists  more 
or  less  follow. 

892 — 942.  From  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  to  R.  Saadias  Gaon, 
a  period  of  about  850  years,  thick  darkness  covers  the  annals  of 
Jewish  literature.  With  him,  however,  a  new  epoch  begins  to 
dawn.  Saadias  was  born  at  Pithom,  in  Egypt,  about  the  year  892, 
and  died  in  the  year  912.    He  was  "Gaon,"  or  spiritual  head  of 

'  Vide  supra,  p.  26.  =»  Ibid.  p.  28. 
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the  Jews  in  Babylon,  and  is  well  known  by  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Arabic,  the  Pentateuch  of  which  is  inserted  in 
Walton's  Polyglott.^  Among  the  many  philosophical  and 
exegetical  works  this  eminent  man  bequeathed  to  posterity, 
is  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  was  origin- 
ally written  in  Arabic,  and  was  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
some  unknown  individual.  This  work  is  exceedingly  rare, 
and  I  have  happily  found  a  copy  of  the  original  Constantinople 
edition  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  Dukes  was  not  aware 
when  he  wrote  his  " Liter ar is che  Mittlieilungen."  The  view 
that  Saadias  takes  is  that  ^^ Solomon  relates  in  it  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  beginning  ivith  their  Exodus  from  Egypt,  omcI  extend- 
ing it  beyond  the  coming  of  the  Messiah."  Thus  far  he  agrees 
with  the  Targum,  but  his  commentary  on  the  text  is  entirely  at 
variance  with  that  paraphrase. 

According  to  Saadias,  Ch.  i.  2 — iii.  5,  describes  the  bondage 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  their  liberation,  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the 
battles  with  Sihon,  Og,  and  the  King  of  Aroar,  the  wrath  of 
God  at  the  time  of  the  spies,  &c.  Ch.  iii.  6 — iv.  7,  describes 
the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  various  journeys  in  the 
Avilderness,  the  high  position  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  &c.  Hitherto 
Israel  has  been  called  by  the  appellation  my  loved  one,  for  they 
had  not  as  yet  entered  Canaan;  henceforth  they  are  called 
bride  (n^^)?  because  God  takes  them  into  the  promised  land; 
just  as  a  bridegroom  calls  his  loved  one  bride,  when  he  takes 
her  home.  Ch.  iv.  8 — v.  1,  describes  Israel's  entrance  into 
Canaan,  the  building  of  the  first  Temple,  the  separation  of 

'  Comp.  Wolfii  Bibl.  Rabbiii.  Vol,  i.  pp.  932—936;  Ewald  uiid  Dukes, 
Beitrage  zvir  Gescliiclite  der  Alteii  Auslegung  und  Spracherklaruug  des  Alten 
Testamentes,  Zweites  Bandchen,  p.  5,  seqq.  We  must  confess  that  Dukes' 
arguments,  here  produced  against  the  genuineness  of  this  commentary,  appear 
inconclusive.  Such  an  allegorical  exposition  is  just  -what  might  have  been 
expected  from  Saadias,  judging  from  his  predilection  for  Rabbinisms  and 
allegorising,  which  appears  in  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  Moreover, 
C'p'jnnn  D'3~\  does  rot  necessarily  imply  commentaries  written  before  Saadias, 
but  may  refer  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  translator  of  it  into  Hebrew  has  omitted  some  verbal  explan- 
ations, deeming  them  unnecessary  for  his  purpose. 
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Judah  and  Israel,  the  Shechinah  departing  from  Israel  and 
abiding  with  Judah,  and  the  people  coming  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
the  three  great  festivals.  Ch.  v.  2 — vi.  3,  describes  the  rebellion 
of  Israel  and  Ahaz,  God  sending  prophets  to  warn  them  to  repent, 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Babylonian  captivity,  Israel's 
liberation,  the  building  of  the  second  Temple,  and  the  covenant 
of  God  with  his  repenting  people.  Ch.  vi.  4— ix.  describes  the 
twofold  condition  of  the  people  that  returned  from  Babylon,  some 
of  whom  were  godly,  while  others  took  strange  women,  forgot  the 
holy  language,  and  were  therefore  called  -)ni!^  dawn,  being 
neither  real  light  nor  real  darkness,  neither  pious  nor  wicked. 
Ch.  vi.  10 — vii.  9,  refers  to  the  present  dispersion,  in  which  the 
Jews,  though  being  many  days  without  a  king,  without  a  ])riest, 
&c.,  say  we  still  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  are  His.  Ch.  vii. 
12 — viii.  4,  refers  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  ben  Joseph, 
the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  ben  David,  the  obedience  of 
Israel  to  God  in  those  days,  and  to  the  Lord's  rejoicing  over 
them  as  a  bridegroom  over  his  bride.  Ch.  viii.  5,  to  the  end, 
describes  Israel  restored,  the  third  Temple  built,  and  all  the 
people  walking  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord. 

The  principal  persons  in  this  Song  are  understood  in  the 
following  manner  :  "the  beloved"  is  the  Lord;  "the  loved  one," 
the  Congregation  of  Israel;  "the  companions  of  the  beloved," 
(Ch.  i.  7,)  are  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam;  "the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,"  the  Congregation  of  Israel;  "the  little  sister,"  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half;  "the  speaker,"  tlie  Lord;  "the  inhabitant 
of  the  gardens,"  is  the  sages;  "the  companions,"  in  the  same 
verse,  are  the  Israelites  wishing  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of 
their  sages. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  R.  Saadias's  commentary,  the 
Hebrew  of  which  is  given  in  the  note.^ 

I — '6.   The  Sotiff  of  Sutiffs,  Sec. — Know,  my  brother,  that  you  will  find  a 
great  diversity  of  opinions  as  regards  tlie  interpretation   of  this  Song  of 


H-n  mi  minn  n'^si  n'co  win  'm  '^  ctow  h'toi  m^n  -iiai-a  cno^N  d  n'c-on  hto"  bv 
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Songs  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  reason  for  it,  since  the  Song 
of  Songs  is  like  a  lock,  the  key  of  which  hath  been  lost.  Some  maintain 
that  it  refers  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  others  say  that  it  refers  to  the 
days  of  the  Messiah ;  and  others  again  affirm  that  it  refers  to  the  time  of 
the  dispersion  and  the  Messiah,  and  assert  that  by  beloved  (in)  the 
Messiah  is  meant,  and  by  bride  (nbD)  is  meant  the  law  (n-nn).  But  this 
is  a  sin,  an  error,  and  a  great  heresy.  The  truth  is,  that  by  beloved  (m) 
is  meant  the  Lord,  for  it  is  written,  "  I  will  sing  to  my  beloved  a  song 
of  love  respecting  his  vineyard"  (Isa.  v.  1),  which  the  prophet  Isaiah 
explains  (verse  7),  "  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  house  of 
Israel,"  Solomon  relates  in  this  book  the  history  of  the  Jews  commencing 
with  their  Exodus  from  Egypt  until  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
compares  the  position  of  Israel  to  God  to  that  of  a  bride  to  a  bridegroom, 
because  she  (Israel)  is  dear  to  him,  and  he  to  her.  When  he  first  takes 
her  from  her  father's  house  he  calls  her  my  friend  (<n'5n),  when  he  brings 
her  to  his  house  he  calls  her  my  bride  (nba),  when  she  finds  favour  in  his 
eyes  he  calls  her  my  sister  ('mn«),  and  praises  her  from  head  to  foot ;  then 
he  is  angry  with  her,  and  she  returns  and  praises  him  from  head  to  foot ; 
then  he  praises  her  a  second  time.  And,  because  it  is  unlawful  for  a 
bridegroom  and  bride  to  come  together  without  a  marriage-contract  and 
witnesses,  therefore  Solomon  begins  with  the  words,  "  Let  him  give  me 
kisses  of  his  mouth;"  that  is,  the  commandments  and  the  statutes, 
comprising  both  the  written  and  the  oral  law  which  the  Lord  gave  to 
Israel  through  the  pious  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam,  so  that  Israel's  fame 
went  forth  into  the  world  in  consequence  of  their  wisdom,  as  it  is  written, 
"  And  thy  renown  went  forth  among  the  heathen  for  thy  beauty,"  &c. 
(Ezek.  xvi.  14),  so  much  so  that  many  of  the  nations  desired  to  be  gathered 
under  the  wings  of  the  shechinah  and  become  Jews ;  and  these  are  the 
mixed  multitudes,  Jethro  and  others,  and  therefore  it  is  said,  "  Thy  perfumes 
are  good  in  odour,"  that  is,  the  Lord  tried  them  from  the  departure  out  of 
Egypt  till  their  entrance  into  Canaan  whether  they  would  walk  in  his 
ways,  as  it  is  written,  "  Thou  didst  follow  me  in  the  wilderness,"  &c. 
Jer.  ii.  2. 

4.  Draw  me,  &c. — Having  related  in  this  verse  how  Israel  walked  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  received  the  ten  commandments  in  the  6th  of 
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Sivan,  and  then  made  the  calf  on  the  17th  of  Tamuz,  Solomon  in  astonish- 
ment says  in  their  name, 

5.  lam  stvarthy,  ^-c. — That  is,  I  am  swarthy,  but  comely ;  I  am  swarthy 
because  of  making  the  calf,  but  comely  because  of  receiving  the  ten 
commandments ;  and  Israel  says  that  his  sin  has  been  foi'given  through  the 
three  thousand  men,  the  wicked  among  Israel,  who  served  idols,  who  were 
killed  before  the  sun  to  atone  for  the  great  sin,  as  it  is  wi-itten,  "  For  thou 
hadst  done  it  in  secret,  but  I  will  do  it  before  all  Israel,  and  before  the 
sun  (2  Sam.  xii.  11,  12);  and  the  nations  made  me  keeper  of  the  service  of 
other  gods,  for  I  served  strange  gods,  as  it  is  written,  "  And  they  changed 
their  glory  into  the  likeness  of  a  calf  that  eateth  grass"  (Psal.  cv.  25.) 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  this  early  commentator 
does  already  compare  the  Song  of  Songs  to  a  lock,  the  key  of 
tvhich  has  been  lost,  and  refers  to  several  modes  in  which  it  has 
been  interpreted. 

1000 — 1040.  The  allegorical  interpretation  was  nevertheless 
introduced  into  the  Jewish  liturgical  services  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  they  were  seeking,  from  traditions,  dogmas,  biblical 
events,  &c.,  to  construct  sacred  hymns  and  poems  to  be  said 
or  sung  at  their  feasts  and  fasts.^  Being  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  departure  of  Israel  from  Eg3q3t  (o'^liiQ  JlJ^^IiO'  ^^^ 
their  subsequent  history  iu  confirmation  of  Jehovah's  covenant 
with  them,  the  Song  of  Songs  is  used  in  a  poetical  paraphrase 
on  the  first  and  second  morning  services  of  the  Passover 
feast,  which  was  designed  to  celebrate  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt  as  the  commencement  of  the  conjugal  relation  between 
God  and  his  people.  For  the  same  reason,  the  book  itself 
is  read  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  middle  days 
of  the  Passover  (noS  bu^  l^^VZH  Spt)-  "^he  poetical  paraphrase 
above  alluded  to  is  in  an  alphabetical  form,  has  the  author's 
name  in  it,  and  each  stanza  closes  with  a  quotation  from  the 
book  in  regular  order,  which  renders  the  paraphrastic  meaning 
artificial  and  obscure.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  version  which  we  have  made  of  R.  Solomon 


■  Vide  Sachs,  Keligiose  Poesie  der  ludcn  in  Spanien,  p.  267.     Zunz,  die 
Synagogale  Poesie  des  Mittelalters,  pp.  63,  64. 
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ben   Judah   Hababli's   paraphrase,    comprising   the   first  five 
verses  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 

1  The  Light  and  Savioiir  of  the  chosen  people 
Deser-ving  protection, 

He  shall  have  from  His  beloved  assembly 
"  A  soiiff  of  Soiiffs." 

2  The  Gracefiil  One,  the  object  of  all  longing  desires. 
The  ReviAing  Cordial  of  the  fainting  heart, 

The  Bovmtiful  Source  of  abundant  supply, 
"  He  hath  kissed  me  icith  kisses,"  ^ 

3  The  loved  one  above  all  nations, 

The  keeper  of  the  Law  Thou  hast  given. 
Her  didst  Thou  perfume  with  Thy  spices, 
"  The  odour  of  Thy  sioeet  ointments."  " 

4  The  chosen  of  Thy  house  and  nobles, 
Lo  !  we  are  surroimded  with  splendour, 
"We  press  to  the  house  of  Thy  glory, 

•'  Oh  draio  us  after  thee."  ^ 

5  Oh  Thou  all  majestic,  yet  mild, 

Thou  hast  crown' d  me  with  grace  above  many. 
Though  now  with  grief  I  am  marred, 
"  I  am  swarthy,  but  comely."  * 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  S)magogal 
poetry  was  not  authorized  to  express  the  creed  of  the  whole 
nation ;  which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  many  learned  and 
pious  Jews  unscrupulously,  and  without  censure,  rejected  some 
of  its  opinions.  Some  of  these  poems  were  composed  by 
prelectors  of  separate  congi*egations,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
particular  synagogues  in  which  they  officiated.  The  adoption  or 
rejection  of  any  such  poem  entirely  depended  upon  the  influence 
of  the  prelector  on  his  congregation,  and  upon  the  theme  and 
merit  of  the  composition.  The  poetical  paraphrase  of  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Songs  was  sure  to  be 
adopted  because  of  the  consolation  which  it  imparts  to  the 

'  This  refers  to  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  God's  speaking  face  to  face. 
Compare  the  Chaldee  on  the  verse. 

2  Through  receiving  the  law  Israel  was  anointed,  i.  e,,  became  wise,  and  the 
fame  of  their  wisdom  was  diffused  abroad.     Compare  Saadias  on  the  passage. 

'  i.  e.,  Let  the  guiding  Pillar  allure  us  in  the  path  of  obedience. 

*  i.  e.,  Swarthy  through  the  sin  of  the  calf,  comely  through  the  reception 
of  the  Law.     Compare  the  Chaldee. 
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dispersed  and  suffering  Israelites,  inasmuch  as  it  assures  them 
that  God  has  not  cast  them  off,  that  He  is  still  their  beloved, 
and  they  are  still  his  loved  ones,  and  that  he  will  speedily  be 
reunited  to  them. 

X040 — 1105.  Through  R.  Solomon  ben  Isaac,  the  founder 
of  the  Germano-French  Eabbinical  literature,  this  encouraging 
allegorical  interpretation  was  introduced  into  Germany  and 
France,  where  the  suffering  Jews  obtained  consolation.  This 
distinguished  commentator,  commonly  called  Rashl,  and, 
through  the  misleading  of  Buxtorf,  erroneously  named  Jarchi, 
was  born  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in  1040,  where  he  also 
died,  about  1105.^ 

''My  opinion  is,"  says  Rashi,  ''that  Solomon  foresaw,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Sinrit,  that  Israel  would  he  carried  into  sundry 
captivities,  and  undergo  sundry  dissolutions ;  that  they  would 
lament  in  their  captivity  over  their  former  glory,  and  recall  the 
former  love,  which  God  manifested  for  them  above  all  other  nations  ; 
that  they  would  say,  'I  icill  go  and  return  to  my  first  husband, 
for  then  ivas  it  better  with  me  than  now'  (Hos.  ii.  0) ;  tliat  they 
would  acknowledge  His  kindness  and  their  oivn  rebellion,  and 
the  good  things  which  He  promised  to  give  them  in  the  latter 
days  (i.  e.,  at  the  coming  of  Messiah.) 

"  This  book  is  written  by  inspiration,  and  represents  a  wife 
forsaken  by  her  husband,  and  shut  up,  longing  after  him,  recalling 
to  her  mind  her  love  in  youth  to  her  beloved,  and  confessing  her 
guilt;  her  beloved  sympathising  with  her  affection,  and  remembering 
the  kindness  of  her  youth,  the  charms  of  her  beauty,  and  her  good 
tvorks,  which  had  tied  him  to  her  with  an  everlasting  love. 

"  The  design  of  this  book  is  to  show  to  Israel  that  God  has  not 
affiicted  her  (i.  e.,  Israel)  willingly ;  that  though  He  did  send  her 
away,  He  has  not  cast  her  off ;  that  she  is  still  His  wife,  and  He 
her  husband,  and  that  He  will  again  be  united  to  her."^ 

'  Zunz,  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Wisscnschaft  des  JiuUnthums,  1823,  p.  272,  seqq. 
Jost,  AUgemeine  Geschichte  des  Israelitischen  Volkes,  Zweiter  Band,  p.  374. 
2  Introduction  to  the  Commentarv. 
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According  to  Raslii,  m  represents  God  as  a  Juishand,  and  tlie 
"loved  one"  the  congregation  of  Israel,  as  a  wife  forsaken  for  a 
time  by  liini ;  the  "  companions  of  the  beloved  "  are  the  heathen 
kings  and  princes,  mider  the  figure  of  wolves  ;  "  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,"  are  the  heathen  nations  ;  the  "  brothers  of  the  loved 
one,"  are  the  Egyptians ;  the  "little  sister"  is  i\\e  forsakenicife 
of  the  Song,  &c.  &c. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Rashi's  commentary  : — 

1.  Tlic  Song  of  Songs,  &i.c. —  Our  Rabbins  state,  that  whenever  Solo- 
mon is  mentioned  in  this  Song,  it  signifies  the  Holy  One,  the  King  of 
Peace.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Solomon's  father 
is  not  here  given,  as  in  Prov.  i.  1  and  Eccl.  i.  1.  This  most  excellent  Song 
was  addressed  to  God  by  his  people,  the  congregation  of  Israel,  liabbi 
Akiba  says,  that  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  the  day  in  which  the  Song 
of  Songs  was  given  to  Israel;  for  all  the  Scriptures  are  holy,  but  the 
Song  of  Songs  is  most  holy.  Rabbi  Eliezer  ben  Azariah  says,  it  is  like 
to  a  king  who  took  a  measure  of  wheat,  and  gave  it  to  the  baker,  say- 
ing. Produce  from  it  so  much  flour,  so  much  bran,  and  so  much  chaff,  and 
make  me  a  refined  and  excellent  cake  of  the  flour ;  so  all  Scriptures  are 
holy,  but  this  Song  is  most  holy ;  for  the  whole  of  this  book  teaches  the 
fear  of  God  and  submission  to  his  kingdom. 

2.  Let  him  kiss  me,  &c. — This  Song  Israel  utters  in  her  captivity  and 
Avidowhood.  Oh  that  King  Solomon  would  give  me  kisses  of  His  mouth,  as 
in  the  time  of  yore  !  Some  kiss  the  hand,  and  others  the  shoulders;  but  I 
desire  that  He  should  behave  to  me  as  in  former  days,  viz.,  kiss  my  mouth 
as  a  bridegroom  kisses  his  bride ;  for  Thy  caresses  are  better  than  all  the 
banquets  of  wine,  and  all  joys  and  pleasures.  It  is  a  Hebrew  idiom  to  call 
every  banquet  of  pleasure  and  joy  by  the  name  of  wine  (Comp.  Esth.  vii.  2  ; 
Isaiah  xxiv.  9;  v.  12).  This  is  the  literal  sense;  but,  according  to  the  alle- 
gory, this  refers  to  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  God's  speaking  with  Israel 
face  to  face.  These  favours  still  continue  to  be  more  precious  to  them  than 
any  delights  ;  and  as  they  are  assured  by  God  that  He  will  appear  again  to 
reveal  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  the  Law,  Israel  prays  to  Him  for  the 
fulfilment  of  His  promises.    This  is  the  meaning  of  "  Let  him  kiss  me  !" 

3.  Thy  perfumes,  &c. — A  good  name  is  called  good  oil.  The  fragrance 
of  Thy  name  is  so  excellent  that  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  smelt  it  when 
they  heard  of  Thy  fame  and  of  Thy  great  wonders  in  Egypt.  Thy  name 
is  called  jnu?,  i.e.,  Thou  art  oil,  and  art  constantlj^  poured  forth,  so 
that  Thy  sweet  odour  might  be  widely  diffused.  This  is  the  nature  of 
good  oil.  As  long  as  it  is  sealed  in  a  bottle,  it  does  not  emit  any  smell ;  but 
when  the  bottle  is  opened,  and  the  oil  poured  into  a  vessel,  the  smell  is 
diffused.  TJte  maidens  love  thee.  Jethro,  hearing  of  the  wonderful  doings 
of  God  in  Egypt,  confessed  the  God  of  Israel  (Exodus  xviii.)  ;  so  Ilaliab, 
when  she  heard  that  the  Lord  had  dried  up  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 
became  a  proselyte  (Joshua  ii.  11).  By  the  ludidens  are  meant  the  Gentiles  ; 
they  are  so  called  because  God  is  represented  as  a  youth. 

Or 
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4.  jytaw  )ne,  Sec. — I  gathered  from  Thy  messengers  that  Thou  didst  wish 
to  draw  me,  and  I  immediately  replied,  We  will  run  after  Thee  to  be  Thy 
wife.  He  has  bro>if/ht  me,  &c.  And  up  to  the  present  time  I  still  rejoice, 
and  am  glad  that  I  have  been  united  to  Thee.  Wc  celebrate,  &c.  Even 
now,  though  a  living  widow,  I  celebrate  Thy  love  more  than  a  banquet  of 
pleasure  and  mirth.  Thci/  love  thee,  &e.  I  and  my  forefathers,  in  their 
days,  have  loved  Thee  with  fervent  and  upright  love,  without  deception. 
This  is  the  literal  meaning  according  to  the  context.  But,  according  to  the 
allegory,  Israel  reminds  God  of  the  kindness  of  their  youth  and  the  love  of 
their  espousals  (Jer.  ii.  2),  of  their  following  Him  in  the  wilderness,  a  land 
of  aridity  and  the  shadow  of  death,  whither  they  took  no  provision.s, 
because  they  believed  in  Him  and  in  His  messenger,  and  did  not  say.  How 
shall  we  follow  Thee  in  tlie  wilderness,  a  place  destitute  of  fertility  and 
food?  but  went  after  Him,  and  "  He  brought  thou  into  his  apartments  :'' 
that  is,  surrounded  them  with  the  protecting  clouds.  And  even  now, 
though  in  distress  and  affliction,  they  rejoice  and  are  glad  in  Him  and 
delight  in  the  Law;  and  herein  ccleh rate  His  luve  more  than  ivine,  and  mani- 
fe,st  their  sincere  attachment  to  Him. 

5.  /  am  swarthy,  &c. — You,  my  companions,  let  me  not  be  lightly 
esteemed  in  your  eyes,  although  my  Husband  forsook  me  because  of  my 
swarthiness  ;  for  I  am  swartliy  because  of  the  tanning  sun,  yet  I  a,m  comely 
because  of  tlie  symmetry  of  my  beautiful  limbs.  If  I  am  swarthy,  like  the 
tents  of  Kedar,  which  are  discoloured  by  the  rain,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  constantly  spread  out  in  the  wilderness,  I  shall  easily  be  washed,  and 
be  as  beautiful  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  The  allegorical  meaning  is, 
the  congregation  of  I.^^rael  speaks  this  to  the  Gentiles, — I  am  swarthy  in  my 
own  works,  but  I  am  comely  in  the  works  of  my  fathers :  and  some  of 
my  own  works  even  are  good.  And  though  I  am  tainted  with  the  sin  of 
the  calf,  I  have,  to  counterbalance  tliis,  the  merit  of  accepting  the  Law. 
Israel  calls  the  Gentiles  "  daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  because  Jerusalem  is  to 
be  the  metropolis  of  all  nations,  as  it  is  predicted,  "  And  I  will  give  them 
to  thee  for  daughters"  (Ezek.  xvi.  61)  ;  and,  again,  "  Ekron  and  her 
dauf/hters  "  (Josh.  xv.  44). 

Rashi  also  says,  that  he  had  seen  "  a  number  of  other  com- 
mentaries on  this  Song ;  some  containing  an  exposition  of  the 
whole  Book,  and  others  of  separate  passages,  hut  they  are  com- 
patible  neither  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  nor  with  the 
connexion  of  the  verses."  ^ 

1085  — 1155.  The  spread  of  this  consoling  allegorical 
interpretation  in  France  and  German}'  was  promoted  by  the 
commentary  ^   of    the    distinguished   11.    Samuel    ben   Meier, 

'  Introduction  to  the  Commentary. 

"^  Cominontar  zu  Kolielot  uiid  dem  Hohen  Ijiedc  von  11.  Samuel  ben  Meier 
hcrausgcgibcn  von  Adolph  Jellineik.  Leipz.  IS.i,'*.  Tliis  Commoutriry  has 
ust  been  publisher^  for  the  first  time,  edited  by  the  learned  Adolph  Jellineck, 
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called  Rashbam,  the  grandson  of  Rashi,  who  was  born  about 
1085,  and  died  about  1155.^ 

Eashbam  too  affirms  that  this  book  "  represents  captive 
Israel  as  a  virgin  sighing  and  mourning  for  her  beloved,  tvho  left 
her  and  ivcnt  afar  off,  as  describing  his  everlasting  love  to  her, 
declaring  in  a  Song,  '  Such  an  ardent  love  did  my  beloved  mani- 
fest when  ivith  me,'  and  telling  her  friends  and  companions  in  a 
colloquial  manner,  '  So  did  my  beloved  speak  to  me,  and  so  did  I 
aiisiver  him.'  "^  In  the  explanations  of  the  principal  persons 
Rashbam  generally  agrees  with  Rashi. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  commentary  : — 

1.  The  So7i(j  of  Sotiffs — That  is,  a  song  celebrated  above  all  songs, 
like  n^nb.s}  ^nbx  the  great  and  awful  God,  above  all  gods,  and  o^nw  'diin  the 
great  Lord  above  all  lords,  miich  is  Solomon's.  That  is,  King  Solomon 
composed  it  by  inspiration.  Foreseeing  the  Israelites  in  their  captivity 
sighing  after  the  Holy  One  who  went  away  from  them,  as  a  bridegroom 
separates  himself  from  his  beloved,  Solomon  sings  this  song  in  the  name  of 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  who  is  like  a  bride  to  Him  (God).  no'^c'jnujN 
describes  Solomon  as  the  author,  compare  nianb  nbon,  nnb  nbnn. 

2.  Would  that,  &c. — Would  that  my  Beloved  came,  and  kissed  me  kisses 
of  His  mouth  on  my  mouth  in  his  great  love  as  in  the  days  of  old ;  for  the 
expressions  of  His  love  are  better,  pleasanter,  and  sweeter  than  any  deli- 
cious banquet.  Thij  caresses.  The  loved  one  sometimes  addresses  hei'self  to 
her  beloved  as  if  he  were  present,  and  at  other  times  she  speaks  of  him  to 
her  companions,  as  if  he  were  absent.  More  than  loine,  i.  e.  more  than 
sweet  beverages  called  y\  According  to  the  allegorical  meaning,  this 
refers  to  the  law  delivered  to  Israel  mouth  to  mouth. 

3.  Thy  jierfumes,  S:c. — Because  of  Thy  good  ointment  of  balsam,  the 
odour  of  which  extended  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  was  poured  out  from 
vessel  to  vessel,  therefore  is  Thy  name  called  ointment.  Comp.  Eccl.  vii.  1. 
"  A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment."  By  the  extension  of 
youthful  love  is  meant  the  wonders  which  the  Holy  One  performed  for  the 
congregation  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  on  account  of  which  His  name  and  power 
became  known  among  the  nations,  as  it  is  written,  "  The  priest  of  Midian 
heard,  &c."  Exod.  xviii.  1  :  and  again,  what  is  said  by  Rahab  the  harlot, 
"For  we  have  heard  how  the  Lord  dried  up  the  water,  &g."  Josh.  ii.  10. 
And  again,  "  The  people  shall  hear  and  be  afraid,"  Exod.  xv.  14. 

4.  Draio  me,  &c. — Draw  me  to  Thee,  and  I  and  my  congregation  will 
run  after  Thee,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  when  the  King,  my  beloved,  brought 
me  into  His  chambers  ;  and,  while  running  after  Thee,  we  will  rejoice  and 

who  constantly  enriches  the  Hebrew  literature  by  bringing  before  the  public 
some  ancient  WTitiiigs. 

*  See  Zunz,  zur  lAtcratur  und  GcSL-hichte,  i.  70,  71. 
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be  glad  in  Thee,  and  celebrate  Thy  love  and  the  expressions  of  Thy  affection 
above  any  banquet  of  wine  and  beverages ;  for  all  the  -world  loves  Thee 
with  upright  love.  This  refers  to  the  congregation  of  Israel,  who  sighs 
and  makes  supplication  before  the  Holy  One,  to  bring  her  out  from  her 
captivity,  as  He  had  formerly  brought  her  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  her  into 
His  chambers,  i.e.,  the  tabernacle,  where  they  served  Him  continually. 

5.  I  am  sicurthi/,Szc. — Oh,  my  companions,  virgin  daughters  of  Ishmael, 
do  not  disdain  and  deride  me  on  accoimt  of  my  blackness,  saying,  Because 
I  am  black,  therefore  my  Beloved  left  me ;  for,  although  I  am  black  as 
regards  the  appearance  of  my  face,  like  the  tents  of  Kedar,  yet  I  am  comely 
and  graceful  in  body  and  stature,  like  the  curtains  of  King  Solomon,  which 
arc  becoming  and  suitable  to  royalty.  Thus  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
whom  the  nations  reproach  on  account  of  her  sins  and  transgressions  which 
she  committed,  answers  :  True,  I  have  sinned  ;  and  woe  to  me,  for  I  am 
wandering  in  captivity  for  it;  yet  I  am  comely,  I  am  of  royal  blood,  and 
have  the  merits  of  my  fathers  ;  and  the  Holy  One,  in  the  latter  days,  will 
I'estoie  me  to  my  former  state,  and  liberate  me  from  the  iron  furnace  of 
captivity.  The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  are  the  heathen.  Compare  "  I  will 
give  them  to  thee  to  be  thy  daw/hters."  Ezek.  xvi.  61.  The  tents  of  Kedar 
ai-e  black,  because  the  sons  of  Kedar  sojourn  in  deserts  and  dwell  in  tents, 
and  not  in  houses. 

1093 — 1168.  While  Raslii  and  Raslibam,  by  means  of  this 
allegorical  interpretation,  assuaged  the  sufferings  of  their 
brethren  in  France  and  German}-,  the  celebrated  Abraham 
Ibn-Ezra  ben  Meier,  also  called  Ibn-Ezra  and  JRaha,  who 
was  born  in  Toledo  in  1093,  and  died  in  1108,^  administered 
consolation  through  the  same  medium  to  his  suffering  brethren 
in  Spain,  shewing  them  that  this  Song  recounts  the  past 
wonderful  dealings  of  God  with  his  beloved  people  from  the 
very  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  blessings  reserved  for  them 
at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  shall  gather  them  from 
among  all  nations,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey. 

Thus  Ibn  Ezra  maintains  that  "  Tliis  hook  is  ollefiorical,  and 

describes  the  history  of  Israel;  commencing  uith  the  days  of  our 

Father,  A  braham,  and  corning  down  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah  ; 

just  as  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.)  begins  icith  the  dispersion 

of  the  human  family,  and  finishes  tcith  tJte  findfl  ingathering  of 

Israel,  after  the  battle  of  Gog  and  Magoy.     Do  not  wonder  that 

'  ScG  llcliind,  Analccta  Rabbinica,  Vitrc  celeberrimoium  Ilabbinonim  p.  G!) — 
80.  Fiivst,  Uiblioth.  Judaica,  i.  p.  2-51 — 257.  Horzdg.  Real,  em  ykloiiadio,  art. 
Aben  Ezra. 
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the  Congregation  of  Israel  is  here  compared  to  a  hride,  and  the  Lord 
to  a  bridegroom;  for  this  is  the  manner  of  the  prophets.  (Comp. 
Isa.  V.  1,  Ixii.  5,  Ezek.  xvi.  7,  Hos.  iii.  1,  Psa.  xlv.  10.) 

The  allegory,  according  to  this  distinguished  Rabbi,  is  de- 
veloped in  the  suppositious  attachment  contracted  between  a 
damsel  who  kept  a  vineyard,  and  a  shepherd.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  love  of  these  parties  "is  suppositious,  because 
such  an  actual  manifestation,  in  so  public  a  manner  as  here 
recorded,  ivoidd  be  regarded  as  highly  iinproper."'^ 

"  The  beloved"  represents  God ;  with  the  exception  of  viii.  12, 
where  the .  Messiah  is  meant ;  "  the  loved  one  "  is  the  Congre- 
gation of  Israel;  ''the  companions  of  the  beloved"  are  the 
pious  ancestors;  "the  daughters  of  Jerusalem"  are  the  thoughts 
of  the  loved  one;  "the  little  sister,"  in  viii.  8,  is  the  two  tribes 
and  a  half;  "the  speaker,"  in  viii.  13,  the  shechinah;  "the 
companions,"  in  the  same  verse,  are  the  angels. 

The  commentary  consists  of  three  different  glosses :  in  the 
first,  the  words  are  explained;  in  the  second,  the  suppositious 
history  of  the  attachment  of  the  shepherd  and  shepherdess  is 
developed ;  and  in  the  third  gloss,  the  allegory  is  evolved  from 
that  history.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  gloss  where 
the  allegory  is  propounded. 

2.  Let  him  kiss  me.  —  He  {i.e.  Solomon)  begins  with  Abraham,  for 
he  is  the  root  of  the  Jewish  nation.  By  "the  kisses  of  his  mouth"  are 
meant  the  law  and  the  commandments,  as  it  is  written,  "  Abraham  obeyed 
my  voice  and  kept  my  charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes,  and  my 
laws."  (Gen.  xxvi.  5.)  Do  not  wonder  that  the  future  ('3pffi>)  is  used 
instead  of  the  past ;  this  is  the  idiom  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  compare 
n^iBMM,  then  he  saw/  (Exod.  xv.  1,  and  Psa.  cvi.  19);  just  as  we  find  the 
contrary,  the  past  used  for  the  future  (Psa.  Ixxix.  1). — For  thy  love,  &c. 
i.e.  \  to  be  loved  by  thee ;  as  the  Scriptures  testify  of  God's  love  to  his 
people.  Compare  "the  seed  of  Abraham  whom  I  love"  (Isa.  xli.  8);  for 
there  is  a  difference  between  amx,  loving,  and  mnw,  loved. 

3.  Thy  i^erfumcs,  &c. — Abraham  proclaimed  the  works  of  God,  and 
instructed  his  generation  ;  and  wherever  he  went  he  called  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord ;  this  is  the  meaning  of  "  thy  name  is  poured  forth  like  oil." 
Therefore  do  the  damsels  love  thee.  —  mabi?  are  such  as  have  no 
husbands,  and  denote  the  heathen  who  had  no  God,  and  were  brought  by 

'  Introduction  to  the  Second  Gloss. 
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Abraham  into  union  with  God ;  as  it  is  written,  "  The  souls  which  they  had 
begotten  in  Haran  "  (Gen.  xii.  5). 

4.  Dratr  me. — Abraham  was  drawn  after  God,  and  therefore  left  his 
native  place  (Gen.  xii.  I).  The  Idny  has  brotKjht  me,  kc. — God  has  brought 
Abraham  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  or  it  may  mean,  God  has  made  him  wise 
in  his  secrets,  and  the  words,  ice  tcill  ])raise  thy  love,  denote  the  altars 
and  groves  which  Abraham  erected  and  planted  wherever  he  came. 

5.  lam  sicarthy. — This  refers  to  the  Egyptian  bondage.  Although  I 
{i.e.  Israel)  am  swarthy  because  of  some  evil  deeds  committed  there  ;  yet  I 
am  comely  because  of  my  adhesion  to  the  covenant  and  to  the  belief  in 
the  unity  of  God. 

It  has  generally  been  overlooked  that  Ibn  Ezra  distinctly  states 
in  the  second  gloss,  in  which  he  professes  to  give  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  narrative,  that  the  lovers  are  a  shepherd  and  a 
shepherdess,  and  that  the  king  is  a  separate  and  distinct  person 
from  the  beloved  shepherd. 

Thus  he  exxjlains  Ch.  i.  4,  "Z  rejoice  in  thee  (the  shepherd) 
more  than  if  the  king  had  brought  me  into  his  apartments.'" 
Again,  verse  12,  the  shepherdess  says  to  the  shepherd,  "  Though 
my  fragrance  is  so  sweet  that  the  king,  ivhilst  reclining,  desires 
to  smell  my  nard,  yet  my  beloved  (the  shepherd),  who  is  a 
bundle  of  myrrh,  diffuses  a  still  siveeter  fragrance.''  Compare 
also  Ch.  iii.  6—11,  Ch.  vi.  8,  Ch.  viii.  11,  12.  This  is  an 
important  step  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Book. 

Ibn  Ezra  also  mentions  that  "The  philosophers  explain  this 
book  to  refer  to  the  mysterious  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  to 
the  union  of  the  divine  soid  ivith  the  earthly  body ;  and  that 
others,  again,  explain  it  literally."  ^  In  reference  to  tlie  last  men- 
tioned mode  of  interpretation,  he  exclaimed,  "  Far  he  it !  far 
be  it!  to  think  that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  an  amatory  composi- 
tion." ^ 

1200 — 1250.  The  frequent  mention  made  by  the  preceding 
commentators  of  the  different  views  entertained  respecting  this 
Song,  will  have  prepared  the  reader  for  the  philosophical 
interpretation  which  has  been  adopted  and  defended  by  a  large 
and  influential  portion  of  the  Jewish  communit}'. 

Josepli  Ibn  Caspe,  a  learned  author,  who  lived  in  the  bogiu- 
'  Introduction  to  the  I'irst  Gloss.         -  rrelaec  to  the  L'ommcntarv 
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ning  of  the  tliirteentli  centuiy,  and  who  wrote  expositions  on 
several  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  maintains  that  "  tJiis  hook 
represents  the  union  between  the  active  intellect  iintellectus 
agens)  and  the  receptive  material  intellect  iintellectus 
■materialis) ,"  typified  hy  the  beloved  and  loved  one. 

As  Caspe's  commentary  is  short  and  exceedingly  rare,  we 
give  a  translation  of  it,  and  subjoin  the  original  in  the  foot- 
note : — 

THE    COMMENTARY    OF   IBN    CASPE.^ 

Joseph  Caspe  saith  :  Having  commented  on  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs, 
which  Solomon  of  blessed  memory  has  in  wisdom  composed,  it  behoves  us 
also  to  write  a  few  words  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  likewise  the  com- 
position of  Solomon  of  blessed  memory.  I  need  not,  however,  explain  the 
words,  since  they  have  been  explained  long  before  me.  1  shall,  therefore, 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  desi[/)i  of  the  book  in  general,  and  now  and  then 
make  some  observations  in  particular.  The  general  design  of  this  book, 
however,  is  not  my  discovery  ;  the  luminary  (Maimonidcs)  that  shone  upon 
the  earth  has  enlightened  our  eyes  also  upon  this  subject  when  treating 
upon  it,  especially  in  part  iii.  c.  51  (of  the  More  Nebochim) ;  and  his  hint 
there  is  sufficient  for  us  and  for  such  as  ourselves. 

I  therefore  submit  that  this  book  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  second  kind 
of  parables  which  the  teacher  of  blessed  memory  (Maimonides)  mentions  in 
the  beginning  of  his  book,  in  which  all  the  words  used  in  the  comparison 
must  not  be  applied  to  the  thing  compared,  just  as  in  the  case  there 
quoted,  which  treats  on  the  subject  of  a  beloved  and  loved  one,  like  the 
book  before  us,  with  the  only  difference  that  the  instance  there  adduced 
refers  to  the  union  of  matter  and  mind,  and  this  book  represents  the  union 
between  the  active  intellect  and  the  receptive,  material  intellect,  which  latter 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  highest  of  which  is  the  imparted  intellect. 
With  all  the  particulars  of  this  book,  Solomon  merely  designed  to  hint  at 
the  subject  in  general.  It  is  most  certain  that  he  calls  here  the  hif/hest  order 
of  the  human  intellect  "  the  fairest  of  women,"  arid  the  active  intellect  "  tlie 
graceful  lover  ;"  frequently  the  ivhole  intellectual  mind  is  meant  by  the  latter 
phrase,  for  this  is  the  meaning  demanded  in  several  places  of  this  Book. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  active  intellect  {^intellectus  agens)  stirs  up  or 
brings  the  receptive  intellect  [intellectus  matericdis)  from  a  possibility  into 
activity,  as  it  is  known  to  the  philosophers;  and  that  the  receptive  intcl- 

13b  'INI  in»D3ni  n"5?  nnba  -iinMJ  ■'bmai  nbnp  ''D  rh  Dipw  -in«  'DDD  yov  yon  •  tdd  |'  ©itq  i 
QTiETO  135  'D  mbnn  Ta-isb  -jns  '^n  ^■'«t  -n"?  nnra  'p  ca  lamc  an'^n  -i^tb  '^di  nn  nnn  nnDiiu 
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lect  requires  to  seek  after  this ;  as  it  is  written,  "  If  thou  wilt  seek  it,  it 
shall  be  found  of  thee." 

Having  explained  the  general  design,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  par- 
ticulars ;  the  design  is  indicated  in  a  few  passages  only,  Avhilst  the  whole 
is  treated  in  accordance  with  the  train  of  a  poetical  composition  and  logical 
science ;  and  this  Solomon  declares  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  by  saying 
"  The  Song  of  Songs." 

It  is,  moreover,  known  that  Solomon  composed  three  books  which  we 
possess;  and  as  the  prophets  of  blessed  memory  spoke  in  three  different 
kinds  of  ways ;  the  one,  in  a  plain  manner,  containing  nothing  beyond  the 
obvious  and  literal  sense,  which  is  called  all  silver  ;  the  second  entirely 
symbolical,  having  no  literal  meaning  whatever,  but  consisting  of  mere 
allegories  or  parables,  which  is  called  allr/old;  and  the  ^/uVf/ comprising  both 
the  figurative  and  the  literal,  which  is  called  apples  of  f/old  (under  plates 
of  silver)  ;  so  Solomon  wrote  the  three  books — Ecclesiastes,  which  belongs 
to  the  first  kind ;  the  Song  of  Songs  to  the  second  ;  and  Proverbs  to  the 
third.  Remember  these  distinctions,  and  observe  how  we  are  in  danger  at 
every  step  to  mistake  in  the  Law,  Hagiograj^hy,  and  Prophets,  one  for  the 
other,  and  thus  change  life  into  death.  And  this  leads  us  to  commit  one 
of  two  errors ;  we  either  put  into  the  words  a  thing  which  is  false,  or,  to 
say  the  least,  make  the  author  say  what  he  did  not  intend;  in  such  a  case, 
our  words  can  no  more  be  called  a  commentary,  but  form  a  separate  compo- 
sition or  a  book  for  themselves.  I  only  call  that  a  commentary  which 
thoroughly  comes  up  to  the  design  of  the  author  of  the  book.  The  appear- 
ance, however,  of  each  book  of  the  Bible  will  indicate  to  a  judicious,  clear- 
headed, and  intellectual  man,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  above-mentioned  classes.  We  cannot  here  give  rules  whereby  to  test 
this ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  truth  is  her  own  witness. 

There  is  another  important  remark  to  be  made,  viz.,  that  allusions  are 
made  in  this  book  to  the  writings  of  Moses,  as,  indeed,  Solomon  has  made 
in  his  other  books.  This  all  the  prophets  have  done,  in  order  to  explain 
expressions  and  synonyms  which  occur  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  especially  when 
referring  to  that  part  of  the  Law  which  treats  on  the  Creation  and  the 
Chariot,  the  chief  objects  of  the  Law.  "We  must  study  deeply  to  understand 
the  wonderful  works  of  the  prophets,  and  after  them,  the  rabbins  of  blessed 
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lOKom  10K03  IN  n"v  D'K*3Dmiripn  »3nD  "^sai  nnna  nt  '?i;  ^i'pmni  nDn/tt"'iii'n  ron  10 
on^jn  DN  nvyu  '30  'K^  ijK-a*  ni  o  ,  mo3  *n  tT^nju'  iy  to3  to  ti*bn:  nT3  i3i:  r):':)DZ 
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n"y  nirob  piD  nT3  'd  Nmi  ip*  Tw  yi  ny  ,iovyb  iy  noKn  «3>ii  ,ni  by  'moa  dmsio  mu'yi 
U1S31  nwo  min3  iK3u'nni33  nioii'i  mbo  •i'lsb  n"y  D'N"3Dn  bj  pi  ,viSD  -ri^i  piDU'  io3 
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memory,  in  their  respective  books  ;  for  when,  they  intended  to  be  profound, 
they  did  not  mention  the  same  terms  employed  in  the  Law,  but  changed 
them  for  other  expressions  which  are  somewhat  synonymous  with  those  in 
the  former,  e.g.,  diib.  ion  ]",  wine,  vine,  vineyard,  &c.  From  this  arose 
the  great  hyperbole  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins  of  blessed  memory,  for 
wisdom  was  not  hid  from  them.  But  this  is  not  necessary  here.  The  above 
remarks  will  suffice  for  this  book  according  to  our  design.  Praise  be  to 
God,  and  blessed  be  his  name  !     Amen. 

Moses  Ibn  Tibbon,  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  same  age, 
wrote  an  elaborate  commentary  in  which  he  maintams  the  same 
view  that  "  the  Song  of  Songs  represents  the  union  of  the  re- 
ceptive or  MATERIAL  INTELLECT  with  the  ACTIVE  INTELLECT." 

This  commentary  has  not  been  printed.  A  defective  MS.  con- 
taining the  Preface,  which  is  very  copious,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum,  Harleian  Collection,  No.  5797  ;  and  a  complete 
MS.  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

1272 — 1350.  The  most  powerful  and  ingenious  defender  of 

this  view  is  Immanuel   ben   Solomon.     This  most  charming 

Hebrew  writer,  who  is  poetically  called  '^i^n.lDS.  D^'^n  ^T?i^,  the 

Prince  of  Science  in  Rome,  was  born  in  Eome,  in  1272,  where 

he  was  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Jewish  community,  and  where 

he    died,  in   the   first   half  of  the   fourteenth   century.      As 

Immanuel  gives  an  analysis  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  in 

his  exposition  on  the  first  verse,  and  as  this  commentary  has 

not  been  published,  we  give  a  translation  of  this  verse,  which 

will  enable  the  reader  to  see  how  this  mode  of  interpretation 

is  applied  to  the  whole  book.     The  MS.  used  for  this  purpose  is 

in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  Col.,  No.  5797.^ 

The  Song  of  Songs. — Immanuel  ben  R.  Solomon  of  blessed  memory, 
saith,  Acknowledging  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  I  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
our  Rabbins,  that  this  book  is  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  Books  given  by 
inspiration.  Expositors,  however,  differ  in  its  interpi-etation,  and  their 
opinions  are  divided,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  knowledge.  There 
are  some — but  these  are  such  as  go  no  further  than  the  material  world, 
and  that  which  their  eye  sees,  looking  forward  to  the  good  of  this  world 

N'j  Tm  "p^nvrh  yi~\  -iwk3  o  on^nSDa  b'i'T  onnnxi  n"jf  D*K"a3n  wvw  nDNbon  nViann 
i"y  iWKib  t)TiD  ina  mnu'  .mnx  nboi  Qira  imTo*  "rax  mina  dhb'  loa  nbo"?  cir  i-i3t* 
D-anv  Kb'  bax  ,n'22n  onr:  nobj?3  v.b  »3  b'^'-\  nana  n'x'722  nabsn  yor\  nioi  ,  dts  nam  i" 
.  ION  Dw  'n^  nxmnn  bxbT  ,i3-nDTia  'sb  nsrn  ht  riT'yn  ibNa  ^m  ma  idhjk 
bj? 'n-  n'b  mmn  nnx  b'v't  nobu'  n'a'a  bKijoi;  nrix  nobu-b  nu'x  o'n-ii'n  •\-'q;  ' 
•wmpn  mna  innNJii'  cnSDn  nnaa  Kin  b'l  '-man  nyn  by  mn  -fscr^  '3  noiK  ,rnibin3  aiD 
Dmx  am  onifp  '3  ,  Dnnsn  nisbnnn  *33  ia   on'myn  -isbnnm  ,  inxaa  o^wnson  ■\pbn■i^ 
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and  its  glory,  to  the  great  re^vard  of  their  labours  and  a  recompense  fi'om 
God,  desiring  to  be  restored  to  their  greatness,  and  to  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  and  to  have  their  stomachs  tilled  with  the  flesh  of 
the  Leviathan,  and  the  best  of  Avincs  preserved  in  its  grapes — such  men  in- 
terpret this  sublime  song  as  having  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
Patriarchs,  their  going  down  to  Egypt,  their  Exodus  from  thence  with 
a  mighty  hand  and  outstretched  arm,  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  entry 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  settlement  of  Israel  in  it,  their  captivity, 
restoration,  the  building  of  the  second  Temple,  the  present  dispersion, 
and  their  final  ingathering  which  is  to  take  place.  Such  interpreters 
regard  this  book,  which  is  holy  of  holies,  as  some  common  book,  or 
historical  record  of  any  of  the  kings,  which  is  of  very  little  use, 
and  the  reading  of  which  is  only  a  loss  of  time.  But  thei-e  are  other 
sages  and  divines,  who  have  attained  to  know  the  value  of  true  wisdom ; 
they  are  separated  from  the  material  world,  despise  the  mere  temporal 
things,  heartily  desire  to  know  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  and  have  a  foot- 
ing in  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  and  with  heart  and  flesh  sing  to 
the  living  God  ;  these  have  put  off  the  garments  of  folly,  and  clothed  them- 
selves in  the  robes  of  wisdom,  and  while  searching  after  the  mysteries  of 
this  precious  book  through  the  openings  of  the  figures  of  silver,  glanced 
at  golden  apples  of  the  allegory  concealed  in  it.  They,  in  the  vessel  of 
their  understanding,  traversed  its  sea,  and  brought  to  light  from  the 
depth,  the  reality  of  the  book.  Thus  they  have  declared  that  the  book 
was  composed  to  explain  the  ])ossibility  of  a  reunion  with  tlie  incorporeal 
mind,  which  forms  the  jyerceptive  faculty,  and  influences  it  with  abundant 
goodness. 

The  shepherds,  accordingly,  represent  the  corporeal  intellect  which 
longs  after  the  influence  of  the  active  intellect,  and  desires  to  be  like  it,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  cleave  to  it,  and  to  come  up  to  its  standing,  which  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  its  purpose. 

These  learned  divines  above  mentioned  have  expounded  the  design  of 
the  book  in  general,  and  explained  some  of  its  verses  indirectly ;  but  they 
did  not  explain  it  in  regular  order  from  beginning  to  end,  till  the  cele- 


Dmir  ,  D^nbKr!  HKO  cmizu'^i  DrmDy  ^ibn  I'pn"  vbK  ntt'N  'jnan  'pioJm  ,  imiom  nin 
nmu'rjn  i"n  lo  Dmm  ,  ^n-b  "m-Dn  cDna  mN^nbi  ,  v,'^y•^^  abn  nai  \-\k  "tn  onVnj'? 
DU'O  Dnxvi  ,  D'-ivjb  Dnmi  ,  n^^Nn 'Uto  iiiDo  im>u'  ,n332n  7^^7^  nsDn  luns*  V33j;a 
.•nN3  bKiu'"  m'cyi  ,u'3ii  3'?n  ^^z^  yiK  '^k  oxiai  ,  rmnn  D'?i3pi  ,  n^^uo  j;-nT3i  pptn  n>3 
,m'nyn  nbiKam  ,r\'w  du-o  om'jJi  ,^-iV  n*3  i>333  x^n-n  bn  D1^^:;^  ,  ™do  cm73i 
nai  '-12D31  ,  D*3V2nn  D*iSDn  id  nnK3  ,  D*unp  irnp  Kinii-  nin  nsDn  n^n'ii'  i3ii'n»  om 
D'DDnn  10  rypi  -ir^in  ti3k  Dn3  nN-ipni  uuio  nnbyin  •!«•«  D^Dbon  '(O  nnxb  -lu'K  D*r3>n 
P3DD3T  ,  D'yjT.-i  c-yiV)  "iiai  ,  u'^iinn^:  1112:1  ,  n\i*0Kn  no^nn  n'^rn  lyii'n  nu'N  d'h^kh 
Diii'3i  03^71  ,  n'pi'obtt'  DbB'n>3  an«':3-i  nnryj;  n3»«pr»f 3i  ,  'n  ni-ivnb  du'Sj  nn'73  ca 
nniD  Dnj;i3  i-.pni  ^bDii'n  niv'^no  luobi  ^Dn-bj/o  mb'D3n  *tt'i3'7  imrs  ,  *n  bK  bx  imt 
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brated  sage,  R.  Moses  Ibn  Tibboii,  came  and  explained  the  book  accord- 
ing to  wisdom,  and  his  exposition  is,  indeed,  full  of  wisdom  and  excellency. 
As  he,  however,  passed  by  sevei-al  particulars,  not  noticing  their  design, 
our  wise  contemporaries,  reading  the  writing  of  that  learned  author,  and 
wishing  to  enter  more  fully  into  all  its  parts,  insisted,  with  a  command  of 
love,  that  I  should  write  a  complete  commentary  on  the  book,  keeping  the 
same  path  the  learned  author  has  pointed  out,  bringing  out  all  its  parti- 
culars, and  making  discoveries  not  mentioned  in  the  said  book,  also  paying 
attention  to  its  literal  meaning,  as  far  as  God  may  enable  me. 

Seeing  their  entreaties,  and  regarding  it  a  duty  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  I 
gathered  strength,  and  made  the  commentary  on  the  book,  according  to  my 
feeble  abilities.  I  kept  the  plan  of  the  said  author,  mentioned  some  of  his 
words,  and  altered  others,  sometimes  adding  to,  and  at  other  times  dimi- 
nishing from  what  he  said,  as  I  was  led  by  the  heavenly  Father.  Thus  I 
begin.  It  appears  necessary  first  to  mention  the  design  of  the  book  in 
general,  and  its  division  into  sections. 

I  submit  that  all  truly  wise  men  who  coraraented  upon  this  book  philo- 
sophically, saw  clearly  that  it  is  divisible  into  three  principal  sections. 
The  first  section  extends  from  chap.  i.  2,  to  ii.  17. 
The  second  section  extends  from  chap.  iii.  1,  to  v.  1. 
And  the  third  from  chap.  v.  2,  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
These  three  sections,  moreover,  refer  to  three  different  kinds  of  men. 
The  first  section  —  Chap.   i.    2, — ii.   17, — represents   man,  who  either 
ideally    or    actually,  was  in  the  garden  of  Eden  before  he  sinned,  and 
brought  into  activity  his  choice  for  good  and  evil;  as  it  is  written,  "  And 
the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden  ;  and  there  he  put  the 
man  whom  he  had  formed.      And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to 
grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food ;  the  tree  of 
life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil"     (Gen.  ii.  8,  9).      The  Lord  permitted,  or  commanded  him  to  eat 
of  all  the  fruit  of  the  garden  ;  but  He  pointed  out  to  him  one  tree  of  which 
he  was  not  to  eat,  lest  he  should  die  ;  as  it  is  said,  "  But  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die"  (Gen.  ii.  17).     And  if,  as  man,  lie 
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had  the  choice  to  cat  of  the  tree  of  life,  he  might  have  eaten  and  lived  for 
ever,  without  mortification  or  trouble ;  as  it  is  written,  "  Behold,  I  have  set 
before  thee  life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil :  choose,  therefore,  of  the  life, 
that  thou  mayest  live"  (Deut.  xxx.  15).  This  represents  one  who  endea- 
vours to  learn  wisdom  in  its  order,  but  is  afraid  lest  he  should  be  terrified 
when  looking  up  to  God,  seeing  that  his  fruit  is  not  yet  ripe.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  what  is  said  in  the  section,  "Turn,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou 
like  a  gazelle  or  a  young  hind  upon  the  mountains  of  separation"  (Song  of 
Songs  ii.  17)  ;  and  again,  "  Catch  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  destroy 
the  vineyards ;  for  our  vineyards  are  in  blossom"  (ibid.  15).  This  teaches 
that  the  fi-uit  was  not  yet  ripe.  There  is  no  mention  in  this  first  section 
that  the  shepherdess  did  eat  of  the  fruil.  Her  saying,  "I  desired  to  sit 
down  under  its  shade,  and  its  fruit  is  sweet  to  my  taste  "  (Song  of  Songs  ii. 
3),  merely  declares  her  desire,  which  is  evident  from  the  word  'mon. 
The  expression  thd  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  tcords,  toisdom,  and  inatnic- 
tion.  The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  first  section  refers  to  the  mind  of  man 
when  still  young,  prior  to  its  developing  the  end  for  which  its  existence  was 
designed,  and  when  the  powers  of  the  body  have  still  the  dominion  over  it, 
for  he  has  not  pursued  his  studies  farther  than  mathematics  and  physics. 
This  first  section  is  again  subdivided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  begins 
chap.  i.  2,  and  ends  ii.  7,  and  represents  one  who  fears  God  and  shuns  evil  ; 
but  his  knowledge  of  God  is  derived  fi-om  tradition,  and  has  no  wisdom  of 
his  own.  And  the  second  part  (chap.  ii.  8  to  iii.  1)  represents  one  who  has 
studied  mathematics  and  physics. 

Tlie  second  section  (chap,  iii.  1,  v.  1)  represents  one  who  has  found  the 
virtuous  woman  whose  desire  is  to  her  husband,  and  who  seeks  her  beloved 
while  upon  her  couch,  and  in  whom  her  husband  may  safely  trust ;  that  is, 
a  mind  which  has  brought  out  its  possibility  into  reality,  and  has,  as  it 
were,  stretched  out  its  hand  and  taken  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eaten,  and 
lives  for  ever.  This  is  meant  by  the  declaration  in  this  section,  "  Scarcely 
had  I  passed  them,  when  I  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth.  I  seized  him, 
and  would  not  let  him  go,  till  I  brought  him  into  the  house  of  my  mother, 
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into  the  apartment  of  her  that  gave  me  birth"  (Song  of  Songs  iii.  4).  The 
nuptials,  too,  are  mentioned,  and  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart 
(iii.  11),  which  is  the  true  spiritual  nuptial  day  and  union.  It  is  also  stated 
that  he  had  a  couch,  as  it  is  said,  "  Behold  the  couch  of  Solomon  "  (iii.  7), 
as  -well  as  a  palanquin,  and  was  fit  for  royalty.  He  is,  moreover,  called 
here  King  Solomon,  whereas,  in  the  remainder,  he  is  merely  called  Solo- 
mon, or  Shulamite,  in  the  feminine,  to  denote  the  effeminate  state.  The 
beloved  also  declares  that  he  had  found  his  loved  one  a  closed  garden,  and 
that  her  branches  are  an  orchard  of  pomegranates  with  delicious  fruit : 
(iv.  12,  13),  that  is,  though  most  of  them  are  generally  sour,  here,  however, 
they  are  sweet,  pleasant,  and  ripe :  he  aifirms  that  she  is  altogether  beau- 
tiful, and  there  is  no  blemish  in  her  (ver.  7),  and  calls  her  bride  six  times, 
which  he  has  not  done  before  ;  for  she  is  his  true  wife,  dear  to  him  above 
all.  She  therefore  asks  her  beloved  to  "  come  to  his  garden,  and  eat  of  his 
pleasant  fruit"  (iv.  16),  which  befits  him.  This  is  the  import  of  the  words, 
"Thy  shoots  are  an  orchard  of  pomegranates  with  most  delicious  fruit" 
(iv.  13)  :  whereby,  however,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  she  will  give  to 
her  husband,  and  make  him  eat  of  the  fruit,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
woman,  who  listened  to  the  words  of  the  serpent,  and  was  beguiled  by 
him. 

The  beloved  declares  that  he  did  come  to  his  garden,  and  ate  and  drank, 
and  also  caused  his  friends  to  eat  and  drink,  and  that  they  indulged 
together  in  a  sumptuous  feast ;  for  "  when  the  righteous  have  the  rule,  the 
city  rejoiceth  "  (Prov.  xi.  10).  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  I  have 
come  into  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  spouse :  I  have  gathered  my  myrrh 
with  my  spice ;  I  have  eaten  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey  ;  I  have  drunk 
my  wine  with  my  milk  :  eat,  O  ye  friends,  drink,  yea,  drink  abundantly, 
O  beloved!"  (v.  1.)  He,  as  it  were,  sent  forth  and  took  of  the  tree  of  life, 
and  did  eat  and  lived  for  ever,  without  any  trouble  or  hinderance ;  for  he 
passed  through  all  the  three  (degrees)  in  proper  order,  he  went  in  and  out 
in  peace  :  that  is,  he  passed  through  all  the  degrees,  and  finished  their 
proper  course,  without  doing  any  mischief  or  committing  any  error ;  and 
his  carnal  powers,  which  are  the  watchmen  who  walk  in  the  city,  and 
especially  his  intellectual  powers,  which  are  those  that  watch  the  walls,  are 
all  profitable,  and  point  out  to  the  mind  the  right  way,  and  never  mislead. 
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nor  hinder,  nor  delay  its  course.  She  then  asks  of  the  watchmen,  "  Have 
you  seen  him  whom  jny  soul  loveth  ?"  (iii.  3,)  for  they  [i.e.,  the  watchmen, 
who  represent  the  bodily  and  intellectual  powers)  are  upright,  and  their 
knowledge  is  perfect,  and,  as  it  were,  they  see  and  guide  ;  yet  they  did  not 
answer  her,  for  it  is  not  in  their  nature  to  teach.  But  no  sooner  had  she 
passed  them,  and  was  at  a  distance  from  them,  than  she  found  her  beloved, 
and  was  united  to  him,  as  it  is  said,  *'  Scarcely  had  I  passed  them,  when  I 
found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth.  I  seized  him,  and  would  not  let  him  go 
till  I  brought  him  into  the  house  of  my  mother,  and  into  the  apartment 
of  her  that  gave  me  birth  "  (iii.  4) ;  whereupon  they  made  themselves  a 
couch  and  a  palanquin,  rejoicing,  and  feasting,  and  banqueting,  as  we  have 
already  explained. 

This  second  section  is  also  subdivided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first  is  from 
iii.  1  to  verse  G,  and  the  second  from  iii.  6  to  v.  2  ;  the  second  part  is  epexe- 
getical  of  the  first. 

The  third  section  (v.  2,  viii.  14  inclusive)  represents  a  man  who  has  a 
sinful  wife  that  has  been  beguiled  by  the  carnal  appetites,  and  has  listened 
to  them,  and  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  given 
also  to  her  husband  with  her  and  he  has  eaten.  Mark  here  the  expres- 
sion tvith  her  (nni-),  for  man  cannot  eat  of  it  unless  with  her ;  for  since 
God  has  not  revealed  it  to  man,  and  will  not ;  and  man,  indeed,  has  no 
access  to  it,  except  through  the  woman ;  for  she  finds  it  and  takes  it  up  ; 
and  she  is  the  one  who  pursues  after  pleasure,  and  is  drawn  after  sensual 
lust.  But  she  does  not  seek  for  her  husband  when  retiring  to  bed,  nor  does 
she  wait  for  him  ;  but,  undressing  herself,  and  washing  her  feet,  and 
perfuming  her  fingers  with  myrrh,  which  is  temporal  instead  of  eternal 
ointment,  falls  asleep,  and  is  even  too  lazy  to  open  when  her  beloved 
knocks  at  the  door,  saying,  "  Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  spouse,  iS;c."  Her 
husband,  however,  influences  her,  and  she  repents,  as  she  was  not  in  a  deep 
sleep,  her  heart  being  awake,  and  she  opens  for  her  husband  in  spite  of  her 
great  laziness  ;  but  her  beloved  withdrew,  and  went  away.  She  then  sought 
him,  and  found  him  not;  she  called  him,  but  he  answered  her  not.  The 
guards  of  the  wall  and  the  patrol  of  the  city  found  her,  and  smote  her,  and 

i3yo3  ban  ,  mixinb  di;30"3  r^  "^  ,  "i^"'  ^'^  la^unn  vh  dddni  ,  d»nioi  a^xn  on  ibjo 
'mayii-  toyoa  mnxa  ,  idv  mannm  mn  nxvn  ,  uyio  pmn  onn  npmi  onrj  m3y^ 
mn  bH^  -nn  iri  bx  vrx^anu'  iv  "i^a-^K  vh^  rnTnx  ^rss  nanxi:'  nx  •nxvow  iv  ano 
aa  n^DUTi  nunan  r^^^^[^  '  ^2^Kn  nu-NO  nnwoi  nnou'i  nnm  iv"i*2ki  niso  lu-yi  •  'rmrr 
10  nbiy  riNT  va  ny  rnb^"?^  »aDU'o  by  p  Kin  iirx-in  pbnn  •  o'pbn  ^jirb  np'rna  p 
pbnn  nxa  Kin  ^Jii-n   pbnm    hdu-*  »dk   ny   r^h^];  nxT  'o   lo   Kin  *ja'n    pbnm    laion 

•  pu-Nnn 
lb  ir-ir  DiK  bx  birn  Kin  -'Son  tiiD  ly  nw  *2K  io  K«nu'  n*ii'>bu'n  nir-ism 
,  y-,1  21D  nynn  yyo  nbDK  nu'Ki  ,vbK  nyrju-jm  ,  n-^Knon  u'Sjb  nnran  ,  nKom  rvH 
Kb  «D  ,  nuy  OK  o  ,  iwo  bi3Kb  bar  Kb  DiKn  «3  ,  TIT^V  t^oki  ,  bDK*i  noy  nu'>Kb  dj  jnni 
nu'Kn  n*  by  ok  o  ,  i*  nm^b-^  i3  ib  ]*ki  ,imbjb  Tny  Kbi  ,  rnxb  irr'K  nopn  nbj 
,  n'Knn  ^^K  dd-J'odi  ,niN3nn  tiinn  iu'k  K>m  ,innpn  'u'ki  inKvon  iu-k  K>n  o 
n-bani  n^n:i2  nu^u'Dni  iir^b  mabm  ,  ib  nrnran  xbi  ,  naDU'O  *33b  nu'pa  Kb  n\:'*K  riKi 
n-m  bipi  ,  nnr:  ninsb  nbvynn  03  ;  a"pi  »nv3b  naiy  ii::3  Dv:ii'i3rj  n>niy3VKi  nvm 
,  narrn  n":]!^  nn'm  ,  nu'^K  na  bro  p  ^^K  v^r^to  '  'i3i  'n~yi  »mnK  ♦b  »nn3  'dki  ,  pan 
pon  mn  n:m  ,  bnjn  nnibyya  mnb  nnnsi  ,  iy  nab  n^n  bax  ,  nvira  nypu'D  Kb  «d 
□n'^iu'm  nviinn  nmir  niKvoi  ,  nniK  niy  Kbi  inriKnpi  innKVD  Kbi  inna'pm  -lay 
nn'-K  lyjDi  nam  miy  obiDr  vvni  ,  n>byD  m^-n  hk  iku'di  myvsi  nism  Tya  □^aairn 
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wounded  her,  and  stripped  her  of  her  cloak;  that  is,  they  misdirected  her, 
had  hindered  her  from  getting  to  her  beloved ;  for  sin  once  tasted  is  hard 
to  forsake.  As  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Adam,  after  being  driven 
from  the  garden  of  Eden,  that  he  ever  touched  with  his  hand,  and  took  of 
the  tree  of  life,  and  was  cured,  though  it  was  open  for  him  to  do  so  ;  for  it  is 
written,  "And  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of 
life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever"  (Gen.  iii.  22) ;  by  which  is 'meant,  would 
that  he  should  do  so,  for  the  Lord  loves  righteousness,  and  he  is  not  a  God 
desiring  condemnation  ;  as  it  is  written,  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  but  that  the  wicked  turn 
from  his  way  and  live."  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.)  Yet  it  is  not  stated  in  the 
Scriptures  that  after  the  fall  he  ever  ate  of  the  tree  of  life.  This  is,  perhaps, 
a  hint  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one  who  once  has  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  that  he  should  afterwards  eat  of  the  tree  of  life. 
"  For  the  difficulty  of  uniting  a  couple  a  second  time  is  as  great  as  dividing 
the  Red  Sea,"  which  was  supernatural,  although  it  is  indeed  not  impossible. 
Thus  Solomon  left  the  thing  unexplained ;  and  though  he  mentioned  how 
they  longed  for  each  other  after  their  separation,  and  how  they  praised 
one  another  in  the  manner  of  lovers,  yet  they  are  not  any  more  found 
united,  or  to  have  a  nuptial  couch,  a  palanquin,  feast  and  joy,  as  a  husband 
and  wife  ;  nay,  at  the  conclusion  we  even  tind  the  beloved  reproving  her, 
saying,  "  Neighbours  hear  thy  voice,"  it  being  improper  for  a  woman  to  let 
her  voice  be  heard  by  young  men,  for  there  is  dishonour  in  a  woman's  voice. 
He  therefore  asks  her  to  let  her  voice  be  heard  by  him  only,  and  not  by 
others.  But  she  boldly  replied,  "  Haste,  my  beloved,  and  be  like  the  gazelle 
or  the  young  fawn  upon  the  mountains  of  aromatics;"  as  if  the  neighbours 
were  her  husbands,  and  her  husband  a  paramour  who  must  conceal 
himself,  and  run  away,  lest  they  meet  him. 

This  section  also  is  subdivided  into  two  parts :  the  first  is  from  v.  2  to 
viii.  5,  and  the  second  from  viii.  5,  to  the  end  of  the  book  ;  the  second  part 
being  epexegetical  of  the  first.  The  above  is  the  division  of  the  Book  in 
accordance  with  the  learned,  who  wrote  expositions  on  it. 

msn  mina  nDo  nb  '3  -ijr  ,  Nian  uvvi  idj?d  -iitn  »nnK  umsiV  anbTurp  'D  ,  mil  yt/n^i 

"3  ■n"  rhv-  "Nibn  b'nV  ,Dbii;b  »m  bsxi  D"nn  \vn  D3  rpbi  in»  nbtt"  is  nnyi  noKa  nia 
yiyin  r-nna  yianx  ax  'n  dim  »dn  •n  noxa  xin  j/trn  ysn  bx  xbn  anx  mpiif  'n  pny 
•bixi  ,  13  nnx  Q>»nn  VJ"2  bsxiy  mina  -i3td  xb  ni  ba  cyi  ,  »m  13-na  yu'T  aii^-a  dx  "3 
»3"  D'^nn  VJ"3  "ny  biaxb  J;^^  aiu  nyin  vi"3  baxu*  -ob  ,  y:ojb  xin  anp  '3  tot  xin 
]^^  noxn  "sb  nojb  vwj  ^^y^<M/  3'j/'x  ,  yau  *i3B'xinii'  "^iid  a-  nyipa  i:iib  nii'p  'sir  3it 
iTan  nx  nno  "mx  ba  naun  ,i3  nnx  Qpirn  bm:  nSD  cxi  D^HD  nann  nobir  Txu-n 
nn?:u'i  r\n■w^a^  ivtsxi  piodi  n^inn  iB-yiri  ,  obij?  ipmiii-  ona  xvn:  xb  ,  O'piJ'in  iina 
ibipb  Q'a'ii'pD  D-n^an  nb  laixi ,  nmx  -i-nn  miT  r^'r^^  nnaT  nnnxi  ,  inu'xi  u"x  ina 
xbi  nbip  nb  v^nu'nb  n>23  nbm  "m-iy  nu'xa  bip  *3"  nmnab  nbip  y^au'nb  ni:'xn  inn  rxi 
nn  bi;  o-b^xn  naiyb  ix  ^avb  ib  nnm  mi  ma  ,ib  -lUNm  n~:3  myn  x*m  ,  nnxb 
•ia  lyTiS'  13  DH'jB'i  mtai  inriDn  pwinn  r^-n  -mm  ,  D*byan  nnann  m  ibxa  jD'nu'a 
pbnm  nbiy  nxt  *d  iv  nw  »dxd  xin  inxn  pbnn  ,  D^pbn  '■3i:'b  npbnj  la  nj  nxin  nii-nEm 
npibn  K*n  nxT  •  iwx-in  pbnb  -nxa  *d«  n  pbnm  ,  isrn  ejiD  ly  nbiy  nxT  >o  id  ^wn 
•  run  -i3Dn  iixaa  inan  nu'x  o^oann  inoDrnf  hd  'Sb  nson 
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This  union  of  the  active  with  the  passive  intellect  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sincere  and  ardent  attachment  formed  between 
a  humble  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  the  literal  history  of 
which  Imraanuel  beautifully  explains  before  he  attempts  to 
palm  upon  it  his  philosophical  theory.  It  is  of  importance  to 
notice,  that  this  distinguished  poet  also  takes  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  plot  to  be  a  shepherd  and  a  shepherdess, 
and  regards  Solomon  as  a  separate  person,  whom  the  rustic 
maiden  adduces  in  illustration  of  her  deep  and  sincere  love  to 
her  shepherd,  affirming,  that  if  this  great  king  were  to  bring 
her  into  his  court,  and  offer  her  all  its  grandeur  and  luxuries, 
she  would  still  rejoice  in  her  humble  lover.  The  commentary 
contains  valuable  philological  remarks,  and  excellent  explana- 
tions of  some  of  the  poetical  similes.  Pity  it  has  never  been 
published. 

1288-1370.  Levi  ben  Gershon,  also  called  Leon  de  Banolas 
and  Ralhag,  a  learned  and  influential  expositor,  who  was  born 
in  1288,  and  died  about  1370^  defends  the  same  philosophical 
theory.  His  commentary,  which  is  very  lengthy,  is  published 
in  the  Amsterdam  Eabbinical  Bible  1724. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  allusion  has  been  made  by  pre- 
ceding commentators,  to  some  who  rejected  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  and  took  this  book  in  its  literal  sense.  A  manu- 
script commentary,  in  the  possession  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  Oppenheim  Collection,  No.  G25,  interprets  this  Song 
as  celebrating  the  virtuous  love  contracted  between  a  humble 
shepherd  and  shepherdess ;  and  likewise  regards  Solomon  as  a 
distinct  person,  whom  the  shepherdess  adduces  in  illustration 
of  her  deep  and  sincere  attachment  to  her  beloved,  affirming, 
that  if  this  great  king  were  to  offer  her  all  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  his  court  to  transfer  her  affections,  she  would  spurn 
all,  and  remain  faithful  to  her  humble  shepherd. 

This  commentary  has  no  title-page,  which  renders  it  impos- 

'  De  Rossi,  pp.  114—117.     Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.,  vol.  i.  pp.  82—84. 
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sible  to  ascertain  the  name  of  its  author  or  its  exact  age. 
From  the  French  expressions,  however,  occurring  in  it,  and 
from  its  stjde  and  appearance,  it  is  evident  that  this  commen- 
tary was  written  by  a  French  Jew  in  at  least  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century.  The  handwriting  is  peculiarly  bad,  and 
very  much  effaced ;  but  the  valuable  remarks  it  contains,  both 
on  the  verbal  difficulties  and  poetical  figures  of  this  book, 
would  amply  repay  any  Hebrew  scholar  for  publishing  it,  and 
would  be  a  boon  to  Biblical  and  Hebrew  literature. 

1350.  So  numerous  and  diverse  were  the  interpretations  of 
this  Song  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  R. 
Isaac  Sehula,  having  been  solicited  by  his  friends  to  comment 
upon  it,  consulted  the  existing  expositions,  but  finding  himself 
so  confused  by  their  conflicting  theories,  as  some  explained  it 
literally,  others  referred  it  to  the  union  of  the  body  with  the 
soul,  others  again  expounded  it  according  to  the  Medrash,  and 
others  again  affirmed,  that  it  represents  the  union  of  the  active 
with  the  passive  intellect,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  reject  them 
all,  and  advanced  a  new  theory,  viz.,  that  this  book  represents 
the  love  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  their  God} 

1360-1730.  For  a  space  of  about  four  hundred  years,  the  bat- 
tle-field was  simultaneously  occupied  by  all  the  parties  who 
strenuously  defended  those  different  views.  Thus,  the  com- 
mentary Shear  Jashub,  which  was  printed  together  with  that 
of  Saadias  and  Caspe,  and  Meier  Arma,  who  was  born  in 
Saragossa   about  the  year   1475,  and   whose   commentary  is 

□am  M\D  pTiQ«i  n'"?  wan  niaw  d'ibitei  Tiaaiinn  •':l^■:i•'pT^  'ro©  minrn  '212'bwn  Tffi«3  ',ti  ^ 
pujni  vms'bn  uvTt  vnho  pnpii  im^  ©td®  'q  cnn  /  vpTi  obio  buran  n«  ^'iDnnb  cni  u'p^hT^ 
ffiiEffl  'o  urv2  I  laDSi  TDitcn  pn  va^ao  tan  ~\\yo  bicDn  n^'jm  nbira  -nni  b5?a'  '3  nbitan  niriNn 
■r-\«n  1311  -mwi  pn  ib  nvnb  mtD'rt  "pin  b^  n-nirnn  noDn  m«  rro^  ,rTO'a3m  f^ijn  ^u  im« 
nrasi  iffiw  taai  ©iii  vp^  mriDm  ©-nnn  yn  b»  im«  ©i'did  -d  dhq  /"om  ffi-m  »iji  fi'dih  in"? 
Tm«i  tmoN  5?ii  injob  D'piDDn  ps?  -j-n  "?»  im«  mjtdid  'O  orro  /  'ta  b«  'tao  pnn  'b«3  xtbcn 
HQani  b3>iBn  tairn  ^in  nnn  jtot  bs  mc  bsicn  ■?«  nan  p  D'^th  nw'su  D'jvm  ibia  '3 
ijTOjba  13  wmp^  "'^^  ""^  ■''■'^''^  ■'^^  0^331  v-iD«n3  iDDH  F^i3  bnDm  nrD'bcn  ©DDn  rrn  npiinnm 
ffiNT  mo  in'  Timi  in3ffl  b'Sin  nn  n'ia3  nnbaj  D3nn  n:i3  nrrn  m  dni  taix  nS  tata  ^n^bj  ta-i 
inixcm  Tffin  n:i3  m  ]'n  'n  mnnbn  1303  '3i5?3  iq«'  b3  "?»  ]'33  vbj?  n:3i  py  i2?p3  D'siDi'jDrr 

•■in«  n3D«3  nrrn  itun 
From  a  MS.  in  the  x:)ossession  of  the  Bodleian.  Oppenheim  Collection,  No,  261 . 
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published  in  the  Amsterdam  Rabbinical  Bible,  1724,  maintain 
the  philosophical  interpretation  of  this  Song.  Whilst  Isaac 
Arma,  the  father  of  Meier  Arma,  Obadiah  Sforno,  a  physician, 
divine,  and  commentator,  who  died  in  1550,^  and  whose  com- 
mentary is  i3ublished  in  the  Amsterdam  Eabb.  Bible,  Moses 
Cordovero,  born  in  1522,  and  died  1570,^  whose  commentary 
has  not  been  published,  Abraham  Levi,  whose  commentary 
has  been  printed,  together  with  that  of  Ibn  Shoeb,  Sabionnetta 
in  Italy,  558,  ^  Elisha  Galicho,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,*  and  whose  commentary  was  pub- 
lished 1587,  Venice,  and  his  contemporar}^  Moses  Alshech,^' 
whose  commentary  was  published  in  1591,  Venice,  are  the 
combatants  for  the  other  views. 

While  this  severe  struggle  was  carried  on  between  the  con- 
flicting parties  for  the  maintenance  of  their  respective  views, 
another  champion  entered  the  battle-field,  occupying  and 
defending  another  position.  It  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  celebrated  Don  Isaac  Abravanel,  who  afiirmed  that  the 
Bride  of  the  Song  represents  Wisdom,  with  ivliom  Solomon 
converses.'^ 

His  son,  Leon  Hebrseus,  defended  the  same  view." 
1729-1786.  With  Moses  Mendelssohn,  a  new  era  commenced 
in  Biblical  exegesis,  and  in  Hebrew  literature  generally.  This 
distinguished  philosopher  translated  the  Song  of  Songs,  which 
was  first  published  in  Berlin,  1788,  with  an  introduction  and 
commentary  by  his  colleagues  Lowe  and  Wolfssohn.  Though  they 
did  not  deem  their  age  prepared  for  the  rejection  of  the  allego- 
rical interpretation,  these  commentators  distinctly  stated,  that 


1  De  llossi,  pp.  294,  295.  «  Fiirst,  Bib.  Jud.  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

3  This  commentary  is  erroneously  called  Tamach's,  the  euphemic  expression 
Y'nn,  i.  e.  ni33  inm^p  ^nn,  used  for  the  departed,  being  mistaken  for  a  proper 
nnmn.     Vide  Fiirst,  Bib.  Jud.  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  314.  *  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  42. 

"  Vide  Magnus,  Das  Hohe  Lied  Salomo's,  p.  26. 

'  De  Amore  di^il.,  c.  iii.  Delitzsch  im  liiteraturblatt  des  Orients,  1840, 
No.  6,  &c. 
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as  so  many  of  the  Rabbins  have  written  upon  this  book,  and 
defended  such  various  and  conflicting  views,  they  questioned 
whether  any  were  right,  and  affirmed  that  the  literal  explana- 
tion is  paramount,  and  therefore  confined  themselves  in  the 
commentary  to  the  literal  and  philological  sense,  referring 
those  who  are  fond  of  labyrinths  to  the  writings  of  Eashi, 
Rabe,  Arm  a,  &c. 

Seeing  that  this  book  describes  the  love  of  a  shepherd  and 
a  shepherdess,  and  also  speaks  of  a  king,  of  humble  rural  life, 
as  well  as  of  courtly  s^jlendour,  and  unable  to  account  for  it, 
Lowe  and  Wolfssohu  divided  it  into  separate  songs,  some  cele- 
brating the  love  between  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  others 
describing  the  same  between  the  king  mnd  his  princes,  and 
others  again  not  speaking  of  that  passion  at  all. 

1798-1821.  Lowisohn,  born  in  1798,  and  died  in  1821,  was 
the  first  who  recognised  and  elucidated  the  true  design  of  this 
book.  This  sweet  singer  of  modern  Israel  shows  that  the  Song 
of  Songs  celebrates  the  victory  of  true  and  virtuous  love  in  hum- 
hie  life  over  the  temptations  of  royalty ;  that  this  book  records 
the  virtuous  attachment  of  a  shepherdess  to  a  shepherd ;  that 
the  rustic  maiden  having  been  tempted  by  the  wisest  and  most 
celebrated  king  to  transfer  her  affections,  spurned  every  allure- 
ment, and  remained  faithful  to  her  humble  lover.^ 

1832.  It  is  surprising  that  the  profound  and  learned  Zunz,* 
did  not  follow  up  the  remarks  of  Lowisohn  ;  but  regarded  this 
Song  as  an  epithalamium.^ 

1848.  This  view,  however,  has  not  gained  ground  among  the 
Jews ;  and  Dr.  Salomon  Herxheimer,  chief  Rabbi  of  Anhalt. 
Bernburg,  in  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  with  anno- 

1  Melizat  Jeshurun.     Vienna,  1816. 

2  Gotteadienstliche  Vortrage.     Berlin,  1832,  p.  334. 

*  1834 — Dr.  Zunz  also  wrote  a  valuable  introduction  to  Rebenstein's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Song  of  Songs  (Berlin,  1834),  in  which  he  gives  a  catalogue  of 
Hebrew  writers  on  this  book,  existing  in  MS.  I  am  sorry  that  all  my 
exertions  to  obtain  it  have  proved  abortive. 
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tations,  follows  the  opinion  of  Lowisohn.*  His  opinion  is 
that  *'  the  Song  of  Sojigs  celebrates  ardent  and  viHuous  love 
which  resists  all  allurements.  The  Shtdamite,  a  itistic  maiden 
warmly  attached  to  a  young  shepherd,  is  taken  against  her  xvlll  to 
the  court  of  King  Solomon.  The  king  offers  everything  to  ivin 
her  affections,  but  she  does  not  suffer  herself  to  be  dazzled  either 
by  the  royal  court,  or  by  the  sweet  flatteries  of  the  king  himself, 
and  remains  faithf id  to  her  absent  lover." 

1854.  Dr.  Philippson,  Rabbi  of  Magdeburg,  propounded  the 
same  view.^  The  design  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  true  and 
virtuous  love  is  invincible,  and  is  not  to  be  bought,  but  is  aflame 
of  God  (Ch.  viii.  6,  7),  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  a  humble 
shepherdess,  who  beijMi  attached  to  a  shepherd,  was  tempted  by 
King  Solomon  to  transfer  her  affection,  but  who  overcame  all 
allurements,  and  remained  faithful  to  her  lover. 

The  two  last-mentioned  Rabbins,  by  virtue  of  their  high 
position  and  great  learning,  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  vieAv  now  generally  entertained  by  the  Jews  respecting  the 
Song  of  Songs.^ 

'  Vierter  Band.,  p.  367. 

-  Israelitische  Bibel,  Dritter  Theil.  1854,  pp.  660,  601. 

'  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  commentators  and 
their  works,  selected  from  a  large  number  of  authors  who  have  written 
upon  this  book,  and  which  we  could  not  analyse  in  our  historical  sketch. 

Abi-Simra,  tij'?  cnDo  (printed,  according  to  de  Eossi,  at  Constantinople). 
Ati'endopulo,  ni-\nNp  rni\y  'p  (Dod  Mordechai,  c.  3,  Vienna,  1830).  AUe- 
manno,  ^"chp  pfrt.  Alraosneno,  r^■x^o  n;  (Venice,  1597).  Arei)ol,  oSbt^  lin 
(Ssafet,  1579).  Asulai,  '?i3TiJ«  "Jp:,  and  non  \2B  (Leghorn,  1800.)  Bar.  b. 
Naphtali,  nsns  ni:nn  (Amsterdam,  1725).  Baruch  b.  Isaac,  ^??  i'?J  (Amster- 
dam, 1730).  Birs,  -^ll)  rryxg  (Grodno,  1797).  Chiquitilla,  in  MS.  Cohen, 
pnst  ;p|  (Venice,  1657).  Eliezer  b.  Judah,  nirnn  ]>;.  (Lublin,  1608).  Elijah 
b.  Salomon-Abraham,  ni^nrp'j  "jyiiN  2,  in  MS.  Gensburg,  pST  rain  '^riDO 
(Hamburg,  1708).  Jaabez,  D'bi'^n  MJip  (in  Frankfurter's  Bible,  Amsterdam, 
1724: — 27).  Ibn  Jaehaj  (in  the  Amsterdam  Rab.  Bible,  1724).  Ibn  Jaish, 
tt/'n«  bv  -p-\3  -\ipp  (Constantinople,  1576).  Jacob  b.  Isaac,  ^w^  ^^'«?  (Berlin, 
1709).  Jacob  b.  Joel,  apr  nnsi-ij  (Altona,  1727).  Jacob-Lissa,  itt." '^dn 
(Dyrhenfurt,  1815—19).  Joseph-Jossel,  f]?v  n^ie  (Waudsbeck,  1727).  Kara, 
iu  MS.  Dav.  Kimchi,  in  MS.  Landsberger,  D;3noM  ipic  (Offenbach,  1724). 
Lando,  n??^'  ^"^"^P?  (Venice,  1619).     Libowitzor,  cuhn  nVi?  'p  (Korez,  1701). 
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185 — 254.  We  come  now  to  the  Christian  Expositors  of  this 
book,  whom  we  shall  introduce  in  the  same  chronological  order, 
and  of  whose  views  a  concise  explanation  will  be  given.  The 
first  of  these  is  Origen,  who  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  his 
genius  and  extensive  acquirements.  He  was  born  in  Alexan- 
dria in  185,  and  died  in  Tyros  in  254.  His  commentaries  upon 
Scripture  are  very  extensive,  and  though  containing  much 
that  is  valuable,  abound  with  fanciful  allegories  and  inexplicable 
mysteries.  His  attachment  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  drew 
him  aside  from  the  simplicity  of  inspired  truth,  and  his  in- 
struction in  Hebrew  by  R.  Hillel,^  imbued  him  with  Hagadic 
interpretations  of  the  sacred  text. 

His  commentary  upon  the  Song  of  Songs  was  very  volu- 
minous, of  which  fragments  only  remain,  but  these  are 
of  a  very  elaborate  kind,  and  sufficient  to  reveal  his  whole 
design.  He  admits  an  historical  sense  as  an  epithalamium  on 
the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,"  but  in 
him  we  meet  with  a  full  exhibition  of  the  allegorical  allusion 
to  the  marriage  union  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  expositors  to  the  present 
day.  He  says^  "  Blessed  is  he  who  enters  the  holy  place,  but 
more  blessed  is  he  who  enters  the  holy  of  holies  ;  blessed  is  he  who 
keeps  the  Sabbath,  but  more  blessed  is  he  who  keeps  the  Sabbath 
of  Sabbaths ;  so  blessed  is  he  who  sings  holy  songs,  but  more 
blessed  is  he  ivho  sings  the  Song  of  Songs. 

He  finds  in  it  four  distinct  parties  ;  a  bridegroom  and  bride 
with  their  separate  companions.  By  "  the  bridegroom,"  we  are 
to   understand  Christ,  by  "  the  bride,"   the  Church,  by  "  the 

Loanz,  surnamed  Baal  Shem,  D^'ii'i  ran  (Basle,  1606).  Low  b.  Joshua, 
n:'!^  ^\  (Wilmersdorf,  1674).  Saul  Low,  "jn'^n  |:22  (Amsterdam,  1778).  Meyer 
(Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1679).  Solomon  Ibn  Melech,  Y  bbsn  (Amsterdam, 
1661).     Salomon  b.  Jacob  (Prague,  1628). 

'  Origenes  Selecta  in  Psalmos  1.  Hieronymus  Apologia  adversus 
Rufinum.  See  on  this  subject  Fi-ankel,  Monatschrift,  1852,  p.  219,  and 
Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  Vieter  Band.,  p.  279. 

2  Davidson,  Introductiont^o  the  Old  Testament,  &c.,  p.  790. 
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companions  "  of  the  former,  angels  and  saints  in  heaven,  and  by 
"  the  maidens  "  of  the  latter,  believers  on  the  earth. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Origen's  method  of  interpre- 
tation : — 

2,  3.  Let  him  kiss  me,  ^-c.  This  is  the  suppliant  voice  of  the  bride,  of  which 
the  meaning  is,  "  How  long  will  mj  bridegroom  send  kisses  bj'  Moses  and 
kisses  b}'  the  Prophets  ?  I  want  to  touch  his  lips.  Let  him  come,"  she 
says  to  the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  "  and  give  me  kisses  of  his  mouth." 
The  father  hears  and  sends  his  son  ;  she  seeing  him  near  says,  "  How  good 
are  thy  breasts  above  wine,  a^id  the  odour  of  thy  perfumery  above  all  sweet 
spices."  The  bridegroom  Christ,  sent  by  the  Father,  comes  anointed  to  the 
Spouse,  who  says  to  him,  "  Thou  lovest  righteousness  and  hatest  wicked- 
ness :  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  fellows."  If  the  odour  of  that  ointment  be  upon  us,  we  shall 
become  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ.  Sin  has  putrid  effluvia,  virtue  breathes 
forth  sweet  perfume.  The  one  is  an  emanation  of  the  flesh,  the  other  of 
the  Spirit. 

Thy  name,  Sfc.  This  is  prophetic.  Only  so  far  as  the  name  of  God  comes 
into  the  world  is  this  ointment  poured  forth.  In  the  Gospel,  a  woman 
having  an  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment  poured  it  upon  the  head 
of  Christ.  One  who  was  a  sinner  poured  it  upon  his  feet,  and  one  who 
was  not  a  sinner  poured  it  upon  his  head.  These  are  not  narratives  merely, 
but  mysteries.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour 
of  the  ointment,  since  the  world  will  be.  It  is  written  in  the  same  place 
concerning  Simon  the  leper.  I  think  the  leprous  Simon  to  be  the  prince 
of  this  world,  whose  house  at  the  coming  of  Christ  was  filled  with  sweet 
odour.  Therefore  do  the  virgins  love  thee,  because,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  The  maidens  at  first  are  not 
present,  but,  upon  hearing  a  chorus  from  them  in  praise  of  the  bridegroom, 
she  says,  The  virgins  love  thee.  By  their  coming  up  it  is  said,  ^After 
thee  and  the  odour  of  thine  ointments  we  will  run,' 

4.  Draw  me,  ^'C.  In  a  race  all  run,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize.  This 
prize  is  Christ.  The  bride,  pure  and  fair,  having  entered  into  the  royal 
apartments,  returns  to  the  maidens,  and  tells  them  what  she  has  seen. 
The  king  hath  brought  me  into  his  chambers.  He  praises  the  bride.  He 
says.  Justice  hath  loved  thee.     Then  the  bride  says  to  the  maidens, 

5.  Jilack  I  am,  6|'c.  Do  not  look  upon  me  because  I  am  blackened,  for  the 
sun  hath  looked  ujion  me.  How  black  and  without  whiteness,  is  she  beau- 
tiful ?  Black  with  sin,  and  comely  because  converted.  Because  not  yet 
purged  from  all  sin  she  is  called  black,  but  her  dark  colour  will  not 
remain.  She  is  made  white  as  she  ascends  to  greater  things,  according  to 
ch.  viii.  5.  "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  from  the  wilderness,  leaning 
upon  her  beloved?"  Tents  of  Kedar,  say  the  Hebrews,  are  dark :  skins  of 
Solomon,  such  as  ornamented  the  temple,  were  comely. 

296 — 373.  Athanasius,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  was  born 
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in  that  city  in  29 G,  and  died  in  373.  He  was  the  principal 
defender  of  the  Nicene  faith,  in  opposition  to  Arius.  His  zea- 
lous advocacy  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  led  him  to  seek,  and  to 
find  that  doctrine  everywhere.  He  looked  upon  the  Song  of 
Songs  as  a  Jubilee  song  of  the  Church,  at  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  thus  differs  from  Origen,  who  refers  it  to  the 
experience  of  the  helievmg  soul.  The  ivhole  book,  he  says,  is 
an  allegory,  and  is  to  be  understood  enigmatically  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  Its  doctrines  are  secrets,  and  those  only  who 
are  well  versed  in  allegory  ought  to  study  it,  as  it  is  sure  to  be 
corrupted  in  the  hands  of  others.  It  is  called  the  Song  of  Songs, 
because  it  is  the  chief  and  last  song,  and  the  coming  of  Christ  in 
the  flesh,  ivhich  other  songs  regard  as  future,  this  celebrates  as 
present.  It  is  an  Epithalamium  in  celebration  of  the  marriage 
of  Him  who  is  the  loved  of  God  and  human  flesh.  Here  are  no 
threatenings  and  sorroivs  as  in  other  books,  but  as  the  Bridegroom 
is  present,  all  is  turned  into  joy.  The  book  is  full  of  dialogues 
between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  human  race  /  sometimes  between 
men  in  general  and  Christ,  sometimes  between  Him  and  his  ancient 
people :  sometimes  between  Him  and  the  Gentile  Church,  some- 
times between  the  Gentiles  and  Jerusalem ;  and  sometimes  between 
ministering  angels  and  men. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Athanasius'  Commentary : — 

2.  Let  him  kiss  me,  ^-c.  This  is  the  entreaty  of  his  ancient  people  to  the 
Word,  that  he  would  descend  and  take  flesh  ;  and  also  (ch.  vii.  13),  "  The 
mandrakes  give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all  manner  of  pleasant  fruits, 
new  and  old,  which  I  have  laid  up  for  thee,  O  my  heloved,"  and  (ch.  viii.  1), 
"  Oh,  that  thou  wert  as  my  brother  that  sucked  the  breasts  of  my  mother," 
which  refers  to  Christ  being  of  the  same  nature  as  man,  a  brother,  and  yet 
in  reality  having  a  mother  only.  In  ch.  v.  1,  Christ  speaks  of  his  having  be- 
come incarnate,  "  I  am  come  into  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  spouse;  I  have 
gathered  my  myrrh  with  my  spices."  The  world  is  his  garden,  because  it  is  his 
creation  ;  and  his  body  breathes  forth  fragrance,  because  it  is  joined  to  the 
Divine  word.  The  Word  having  put  on  flesh,  he  calls  his  ancient  people  to 
Him,  and  says  (ch.  ii.  10 — 13),  "Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come,  for 
lo,  the  winter  is  past,  &c."  His  first  disciples  would  recognise  in  his  teach- 
ing what  they  had  long  been  listening  for,  "  the  voice  of  the  turtle  in  their 
land." 
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In  this  fanciful  manner  our  author  descants  upon  the  whole 
book. 

331 — 396.  Notwithstanding  the  authority  and  influence  of 
the  foregoing  fathers,  the  allegorical  interpretation  was  rejected 
by  many  at  a  very  early  age.  And  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa, 
in  Cappadocia,  born  about  331,  and  died  about  396,  who  wrote 
an  extensive  commentary  upon  this  book,  had  strenuously  to 
contend  for  the  allegorical  or  spiritual  interpretation,  and 
severely  condemned  those  who  adhered  to  the  literal  meaning. 
The  soul,  he  considers,  as  a  spouse  who  enters  into  spiritual 
union  with  God.  The  most  perfect  and  blessed  way  of  salvation 
is  here  shown  to  those  who  wish  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Gregory's  Commentary  : — 

2.  Let  him  kiss  me,  ^-c,  is  the  language  of  the  soul  to  God,  which  has 
become  -worthy  to  speak  to  God  face  to  face.  TJnj  breasts  are  better  thai* 
wine,  that  is,  divine  breasts  are  better  than  human  wine.  All  human 
wisdom  cannot  equal  the  milk  of  the  divine  word. 

3.  Thy  name,  8fc.  This  signifies  that  all  the  virtues  are  nothing  to  the 
graces  received  fi'om  above. 

Thus  he  finds  some  spiritual  meaning  in  every  part,  for  the 
confirmation  of  which  some  other  part  of  Scripture  is  adduced. 

331 — 420.  Jerome,  however,  (born  at  Stridon  in  Dalmatia 
in  331,  and  died  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem  in  420,)  who  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and,  like  Origen, 
was  instructed  in  Hebrew  literature  by  the  Jews,^  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  not  affected  by  the  objections  against 
the  allegorical  interpretation,  but  introduced  it  into  the 
Western  Churches.  According  to  him,  it  is  a  nuptial  and 
dramatic  song  on  the  occasion  of  the  union  of  Christ  with  his 
Church  or  the  soul  of  man.  The  bride  and  her  companions, 
and  the  bridegroom  and  his  companions  are  the  interlocutors 


'  Comp.  Ilioronymus  ad  Pamachaim  ;  Prefacio  in  Paralipomena,  in  Tobiam, 
in  Job.  To  his  ingratitude  and  bitter  ^itupcrations  against  the  Jews,  this 
people  may  trace  many  of  their  subsequent  sufferLiigs  from  so-called  Christians. 
(Com.  Ilicro.  advcrsus  llufinura  ii.,  Graetz,  Gcschichte  der  Judcn,  Vierter 
Band.  p.  462.) 
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in  the  drama.     He  seems  to  have  embraced  almost   entirely 
the  theory  and  interpretation  of  Origen. 

354 — 430.  Augustin,  who  was  born  at  Tagesta  in  Numidia,  in 
354,  and  died  in  430,  materially  aided  Jerome  in  the  spread  of 
the  allegorical  interpretation  in  the  West.  He  regards  the 
Song  of  Songs  as  describing  "  the  holy  loves  of  Christ  and 
his  Church." 

Of  ch.  i.  7,  "Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou  feedest 
thy  flock,  where,"  &c.,  he  says  it  is  one  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  church  in 
Africa,  which  lies  in  the  meridian  of  the  world.  The  church  asks  Christ  to 
tell  her  where  the  one  true  church  is,  where  it  feeds  and  reclines.  The 
bridegroom  answers.  In  the  meridian,  I  feed  in  the  meridian,  I  recline  in 
the  meridian.  The  church  is  in  other  parts,  but  in  Africa  is  its  meridian. 
This  is  the  language  of  believers  out  of  Africa,  who  also  say,  "  For  why 
should  I  be  as  one  roaming  among  the  flocks  of  thy  companions  ?"  that  is, 
why  remain  concealed  and  unknown  ?  Other  churches  are  not  thy  flock, 
but  the  flocks  of  thy  companions.  Upon  the  adjuration,  "  I  adjure  you,"  &c. 
vii.  7,  he  observes.  The  church  in  these  words  addresses  her  own  daughters. 
She  is  a  field  of  God,  fruitful  in  graces,  to  which  by  loving  Christ  the 
martyrs  come,  whom  he  wishes  to  lay  down  their  lives  as  lovingly  as  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  them.  Ch.  ii.  15.  "  Take  us  the  foxes,"  &c.,  that  is, 
withstand,  confute,  subdue,  heretics  that  injure  the  ecclesiastical  vines. 
Bind  them  by  Scripture  testimony,  as  Samson  bound  the  foxes  together, 
and  put  fij-e  to  their  tails,  by  warning  them  of  the  condemnation  they  have 
deserved.  In  ch.  iv,  16,  "  Awake,  O  north,  and  come,  thou  south  wind,"  &c., 
he  says,  the  north  wind  is  from  the  cold  icy  regions  of  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  and  the  south  wind  is  the  spirit  of  grace  blowing  at  noon  from 
warm  and  shining  regions,  that  cause  the  spices  to  flow  out,  as  the  apostle 
says,  "  We  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ  in  them  that  are  saved, 
and  in  them  that  perish." 

360 — 429.  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsiiestia,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  this  book,  also  rejected  the  allegorical  meaning, 
and  adhered  to  its  literal  and  obvious  sense.  Pity  that  his 
commentary  is  lost,  and  that  the  only  account  of  it  is  from  his 
enemies. 

386 — 457.  So  general  was  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  so  different 
were  the  theories  respecting  it  at  the  time  of  Theodoret  or 
Theodorit,  bishop  of  Cyrus  in  Syria,  who  was  born  at  Antioch 
about  386,  and  died  457,  that  he  was  obliged  to  mention 
and  refute  them. 
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Thereare  some,  says  this  prelate,  ?r/<o  do  )wt  admit  that  the  Song 
of  Songs  has  a  spiritual  sense,  and  make  of  it  such  a  texture  of 
fables,  which  is  unbecoming  even  to  the  insane.  Some  maintain 
that  Solomon  is  here  celebrating  himself  and  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  ;  others  take  the  Shulamite,  not  as  PharaoKs  daughter, 
but  as  Abishag  ;  and  others,  again,  considering  the  thing  ivith  a 
little  more  reverence,  call  this  book  a  Royal  addi-ess,  and  take  "the 
bride,''  to  be  the  people  of  Israel,  and  "  the  bridegroom,"  the  king. 
I  have,  therefore,  found  it  necessary,  before  proceeding  icith  the 
interpretation,  first,  to  refute  this  false  and  pernicious  interpreta- 
tion, and  then  to  fx  the  obvious  design  of  this  book. 

1.  These  people,  lie  submits,  ought  to  remember  that  those 
holy  fathers  were  much  iviser,  and  had  more  spiritual  minds  than, 
they  had,  that  this  book  ivas  incorporated  in  the  sacred  ivritings, 
and  that  the  Church  revered  it  for  its  sjnritual  meaning,  dc. 

2.  Through  Manasseh  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  were  lost,  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
restored  them  to  Ezra  by  inspiration.  Now  the  Holy  Spirit  could 
not  have  inspired  any  other  than  a  divine  book. 

3.  Because  the  holy  fathers  saw  this,  they  have  either  written 
devotional  commentaries  on  the  entire  book,  or  filled  their  writings 
with  its  thoughts,  as  for  instance,  Eusebius  and  others,  who  ivere 
near  the  apostolic  age.  Now,  are  tee  not  to  believe  these  holy 
fathers  ?  not  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  not  obey  the  voice  of  God 
rather  than  our  oivn  opinions  ?  We  must  so  deal  with  the  sacred 
Scriptures  as  not  to  regard  letters  merely,  but  draw  out  the  hidden 
spirit  from  obscurity. 

"  The  bridegroom  "  is  Christ,  "  the  bride  "  his  church  ;  "  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  "  are  pious,  but  still  unfinished  souls 
(young  in  a  Christian  sense),  which  have  not  as  yet  attained  the 
perfection  of  the  bride,  but  imitate  her  example  ;  "  the  companions 
of  the  bridegroom  "  are  either  the  angels  or  the  prophets. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  commentary  : — 

1.  The  Song  of  Songs,  8fc.  This  book  is  called  The  Song  of  Songs, 
because  all  other  songs  in  the  wiitings  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  Psalms 
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are  made  for  tliis  song,  which  is  not  amatory,  but  a  song  about  the  marriage 
of  the  Divine  Bridegroom  with  the  Cliurch. 

2.  Let  him  kiss  me,  i^-c.  This  is  the  language  of  the  spouse  offering  a 
petition  to  the  Father  of  the  Bridegroom ;  for  slie  has  known  both  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham  and  the  prophecies  of  Jacob ;  as  well  as  the 
prophecies  of  Moses,  respecting  her  beloved,  and  the  description  of  his 
beauty  and  power  as  given  in  the  Psalms ;  "  Thou  art  more  beautiful  than 
the  sons  of  men,"  &c. ;  she  has  learned  that  her  beloved,  who  is  adorned 
with  beauty  and  grace,  is  both  God  and  the  eternal  Son  ;  "  For  thy  throne. 
Oh  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  &c.  Having  recognised  the  beauty,  strength, 
riches,  dominion,  and  power  of  the  bridegroom  which  he  displays  above  all 
things,  world  without  end,  she  draws  nigh  to  him  to  embrace  him  and  to 
kiss  him  in  Spirit.  Let  none  whose  spirit  is  low,  and  who  only  tastes  that 
Avhieh  is  earthly,  be  misled  by  the  expression  "  kisses."  Let  him  remember 
that  we  ourselves  embrace  and  kiss  the  limbs  of  the  beloved  at  the  mys- 
terious time  (the  Lord's  Supper),  and  that  which  we  see  with  our  eyes, 
store  up  in  our  hearts,  and,  as  it  were,  feel  ourselves  in  conjugal  embraces ; 
so  that  it  is  with  us  as  if  we  were  with  him,  embracing  and  kissing  him, 
after,  as  the  Scriptures  say,  "  love  has  driven  away  fear."  Therefore  it  is 
that  the  Bride  wishes  to  be  kissed  by  the  Bridegroom  himself. 

390 — 444.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  was  born  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  died  in  444,  went  so  far  as  to  explain 
"  the  palanquin,"  to  mean  tlie  cross ;  its  '^  silver  legs,"  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  which  brought  Christ' to  the  cross  ;  the  "  purple 
cushion,^'  the  purple  garment  in  which  the  Saviour  was  mocked  ; 
"  the  nuptial  crown,"  the  crown  of  thorns  put  on  Christ's  head, 
&c.  &c. 

650.  The  influence  of  the  Chaldee  mode  of  interpretation 
seems  now  to  become  more  apparent  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Aponius,  who  is  quoted  by  the  venerable  Bede,  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  regards  the  Song 
of  Songs  as  describing  ivhat  the  Logos  has  done  for  the  Church 
from  the  beginning  of  the  tvorld,  and  what  he  ivill  do  to  the 
end  of  it ;  thus,  like  the  Chaldee,  he  takes  the  book  as  a  histo- 
rico -prophetical  description  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  his 
people,  only  that  the  Chaldee  takes  the  Jews  as  the  object  of 
the  description,  but  Aponius  substitutes  the  Gentile  Church. 

673 — 735.  Bede,  called  the  venerable,  who  was  born  at 
Wearmouth,  in  Durham,  in  673,  and  died  in  735,  wrote  seven 
books  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  one  being  merely  a  copy  from 
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Gregory  the  Great,  in  which  he  defends  the  doctrine  of  grace 
against  the  Pehigians. 

1091 — 1153.  To  the  scholastics  of  the  middle  ages  the  Song 
of  Songs  seemed  an  unfathomable  abyss  of  mysticism,  into 
whose  depths  they  could  dive  as  deeply  as  their  speculative 
minds  and  fertile  imaginations  prompted  them.  St.  Bernard, 
who  was  born  at  Fountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dijon,  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  died  in  1153,  delivered  eighty-six  sermons  upon 
this  book,  and  this  prodigious  number  comprises  the  first  two 
chapters  only.  In  the  first  sermon  he  says,  "  The  unction  and 
experience^  can  alone  teach  the  understanding  of  such  a  Song.  It 
is  not  to  he  heard  outside,  for  its  notes  give  no  sound  in  the  street; 
but  she  who  sings  it,  she  hears  it  and  he  to  tvhom  it  is  sung,  that 
is  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride."  He  divides  the  Song  into 
three  parts;  in  the  first  part  the  bridegroom  leads  the  bride 
into  the  garden,  and  in  the  second  he  conducts  her  into  the 
cellar,  and  in  the  third  he  takes  her  home  into  his  apartments. 
Upon  the  words  Let  him  kiss  me,  &c.  (Chap.  i.  2),  which  he 
explains  as  referring  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  he  remarks, 
"  0  happy  kiss,  marvellous  because  of  amazing  condescension ;  not 
that  mouth  is  x>ressed  upon  mouth,  but  God  is  united  icith  man."^ 

Gilbert  Porretanus,  the  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  continued 
these  sermons,  but  only  lived  to  deliver  forty-eight,  which 
extend  to  Chap.  v.  10  ;  so  that  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
sermons  only  comprise  four  chapters  and  a  half. 

1270 — 1340,  In  the  Commentary  of  the  celebrated  Nicolas 
De  Lyra,  a  converted  Jew,  and  a  native  of  Lire,  in  Normandy, 
we  meet  more  fully  the  Chaldee  mode  of  interpretation  as 
adopted  by  Aponius.  Like  the  Chaldee,  De  Lyra  takes  the 
Song  of  Songs  to  be  a  historico -prophetical  book,  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  he  regards  Chap.  ii. — vii.  as  describing 
the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  their  Exodus  from  Egypt  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  from  Chapter  vii.  to  the  end,  the  origin 

'  Bcrn-irrli  Opcr.  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1719),  p.  276,  ct  seqq. 
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of  the  Christian  Church,  her  progress,  and  the  peace  ivhich  she 
attained  in  the  days  ofConstantine.  Upon  the  words,  "  We  have 
a  little  sister,"  he  remarks,  "  Th'is  is  the  Church  humble  and  abject 
among  the  ivorldly  enemies,  for  so  she  teas  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine."^ 

1538.  The  great  reformer,  Luther,  could  not  reconcile  his 
mind  to  believe  that  the  Song  of  Songs  describes  the  con- 
jugal union  of  Christ,  the  bridegroom,  -with  the  bride,  i.  e. 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  or  with  the  soul  of  every  individual 
believer.  He  therefore  rejected  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  Fathers,  and  advanced  a  new  theory,  viz.,  "  th^it  the  bride 
is  the  happy  and  peaceful  State  under  the  dominion  of  Solomon, 
and  that  the  Song  is  a  hymn  of  praise,  in  ivhich  Solomon  thanks 
God  for  'the  obedience  rendered  imto  him  as  a  divine  gift :  for, 
ivhere  the  Lord  does  not  direct  and  ride  there  is  neither  obedience 
nor  happy  dominion,  but  ivhere  there  is  obedience  or  a  happy 
dominion  there  the  Lord  lives  and  kisses  and  embraces  his  bride 
ivith  his  ivord,  and  that  is  the  kisses  of  his  moutli."^ 

1542.  John  Brentius,  the  Suabian  reformer,  adopted  the 
same  theory.  He  calls  the  Song  of  Songs.  "  Carmen  encomias- 
ticum,  quod  de  laude  regni  et  politiae  suae  Solomon  conscripsit."^ 

1544.  Castellio,  seeing  that  Luther  had  rejected  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  Fathers,  and  propounded  a  theory 
of  his  own  equally  untenable,  maintained  that  the  book  has  no 
allegorical  meaning  whatever,  but  is  merely  a  "  colloqiiium  Salo- 
monis  cum  arnica  quadam  Sulamitha,"  and  as  such  deemed  it 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon.  * 

1585.  Thomas  Wilcocks  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  this 
book  celebrates  the  marriage  between  Christ  and  his  Church, 
and  especially  "  the  great  love  of  the  bridegroom  to  his  spouse, 
which  is  never  removed,  but  always  abideth  constant,  how  oft 


'  "  Ecclesia  humilis  et  abjecta  inter  hostes  saeculi,  et  lioc  fuit  usque  adtem- 
pas  Constantine." 

2  Comment,  in  Cant.  Canticor.  ^  Homil.  xxxii. 

^  Bib.  Sac,  book  vi.  haer.  xiii.  p.  664. 
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soever  she  fall  away,  and  seem,  as  a  man  would  say,  to  forsake 
her  husband.''^  This  commentary,  which  is  rare,  contains  many 
useful  remarks. 

1600.  Thomas  Brightman,  however,  adopted  the  view  of 
Aponius  and  De  Lyra,  that  this  hook  describes  liistot'ico- 
'prophetically ,  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  "  agrees  well- 
nigh  in  all  things  with  the  Revelation  of  St.  John."  Solomon, 
in  this  Song,  and  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  "  foresaw  the  same 
events  in  like  times,  and  either  of  them  directed  his  course  to 
the  same  mark."^  He  divides  the  book  into  two  parts;  the 
first,  chap.  i. — iv.  6,  describes  the  condition  of  the  Legal  Church 
from  the  time  of  David  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  the  second, 
chap.  iv.  7 — viii.  14,  the  state  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  from 
A.D.  34  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  We  give  the  following 
analysis  of  this  curious  commentary. 

A.  The  Legal  Church. 

Chap.  i. — ii.  2,  describes  the  condition  of  the  Church  before 
the  captivity;  1,  2,  under  David;  3,  under  Solomon;  4 — 8, 
under  Eehoboam ;  9 — 11,  under  Abijah  and  Asa;  12,  under 
Jehoshaphat;  18,  under  Jehoram,  Ahaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah, 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  and  Ahaz  ;  14,  under  Hezekiah  ;  15,  16,  under 
Manasseh  and  Josiah ;  chap.  ii.  1,  2,  under  the  other  Kings  to 
the  last  Zedekiah. 

Chap.  ii.  3 — 14,  describes  the  condition  of  the  Church  during 
the  captivity ;  3,  the  comforts  of  the  few  left  in  theii'  own 
country ;  4 — 7,  the  preservation  of  the  whole  in  the  captivity  ; 
8,  9,  the  foretold  deliverance ;  10 — 13,  its  approach ;  14,  and 
the  deliverance  from  it. 

Chap.  ii.  15 — iv.  6,  describes  the  condition  of  the  Church 
from  the  deliverance  to  the  death  of  Christ;  15,  16,  the 
troublesome  time  from  the  restoration  of  the  Church  by  Cyrus 
to  Alexander  the  Great ;  17,  the  partial  rest  under  Alexander  ; 
chap.    iii.    1 — 3,    the     desolation    in    the    Church    caused    by 

'  An  Exposition  xipon  the  Book  of  Canticles.     London,  1624,  p.  2. 
-  A  Commentary  on  the  Canticles.     Amsterdam,  1614,  p.  2. 
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Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  its  effects  iii  driving  away  the 
beloved;  4,  5,  the  finding  of  the  beloved;  6 — 11,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  during  Christ's  sojourn  upon  this  earth  ; 
chap.  iv.  1 — 6 ;  Christ's  description  of  her  then  beautiful 
aspect. 

B.  The  Evangelical  Church. 

Chap.  iv.  7 — 11,  describes  the  obedience  and  perfection  of 
the  Church  from  a.d.  34  to  334  ;  1 ,  Christ's  return  to  his 
disciples  after  his  resurrection,  and  remaining  with  them  forty 
da3's  ;  8,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  Peter  and  Philip  to 
the  Grecians,  Samaritans,  and  in  Gaza ;  9,  the  effects  upon 
Antioch  from  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas;  10,  11,  the 
marvellous  constancy  of  the  martj^rs  who  died  under  Nero, 
Domitian,  Trajan,  &c. ;  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through 
the  faithfulness  of  these  sufferers  ;  the  beautiful  orations  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  Quadratus,  Aristides  the  Athenian, 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Melito,  Apolliniosus,  Polycarp,  &c.,  and 
through  the  setting  forth  of  the  sweetness  of  the  garments 
by  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  Cj'prian. 

Chap.  iv.  12 — v.  16,  describes  the  decayed  state  of  the  Church 
from  334 — 1510;  13,  the  declension  of  the  Church  after  the 
death  of  Dioclesian,  when  many  embraced  Arianism  ;  13,  J  4, 
her  rising  again  under  Constantiue ;  15,  the  convocation  of 
the  Council  of  Nice  ;  16,  Europe  and  Africa  defending  the 
truth  against  Arian  heresy;  17,  the  decayed  state  of  the 
Church  after  the  demise  of  Constantine.  Chap.  v.  1,  Christ 
knocking  by  persecution  (a.d.  368),  in  the  time  of  Constance, 
Julian,  and  Valens  ;  2,  the  attempt  of  the  Church  to  obtain 
justification  by  good  works  ;  3,  the  withdrawal  of  Christ  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Chalcedon  Council  refusing  to  root  out  heresy 
according  to  the  exhortation  of  the  Emperor  Marcian ;  4,  the 
rising  of  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Leo  Isaurus,  Constantine 
his  son  (755),  and  Charles  the  Great,  in  Frankfort  (795), 
who  endeavoured  to  exterminate  image-worship ;    5,  the  failure 
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of  this  endeavour  ;  6,  the  Church  smitten  and  wounded  through 
the  excommunication  of  Leo  Isaurus,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  under  Constantine  (788) ;  verse  8  describes 
how,  in  1100,  a  Florentine  bishop,  Arnold,  a  Eoman, 
Hildegarde  the  prophetess,  and  Bernard,  began  to  seek 
the  bridegroom ;  8,  multitudes  flocked  to  Peter  Waldo,  in 
1160,  to  inquire  after  the  beloved;  9,  10,  Christ  appearing 
again  in  1200,  at  the  battle  of  the  Albigenses  with  the  anti- 
christian  bauds  of  Innoceiit  the  Third;  11,  the  kingdom 
almost  restored  to  Christ  after  the  battle ;  12,  the  faithful 
teaching  of  Michael  Cesenas,  Peter  de  Corboria,  and  John  de 
Poliaco,  who  wei-e  condemned  in  1277  by  Pope  John  ;  13,  the 
preaching  in  1290  b}'  Robert  Trench  ;  14,  the  first  resurrection, 
as  described  in  Rev.  i.  20,  which  took  place  in  1300,  when 
Dante  the  Florentine,  Marsilius,  Patavinus,  William  Ockman, 
and  John  of  Gaunt,  boldly  declared  the  truth,  when  Philip, 
king  of  France,  and  Edward  of  England  despised  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  and  when  John  Wickliff  (1370)  taught  openly; 
15 — 17,  the  days  of  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague  (1415),  and 
the  shaking  off  of  the  Romish  yoke  by  the  Bohemians. 

Chap.  vi. — viii.,  describes  the  Church  restored,  from  1517  to 
the  second  coming  of  Christ;  1,  the  teaching  of  pure  doctrine 
(1517),  by  Luther;  2,  the  Church,  in  the  mouth  of  Melancthon, 
claims  her  beloved  before  Prince  Frederick ;  3,  the  unpleasant 
state  of  the  Church  from  1429,  when  the  Argentinenses  joined 
battle  with  the  Helvetians,  till  the  death  of  Cliarles  the  Fifth 
(1548);  and  her  beauty,  when,  in  the  following  year,  the 
Reformation  spread  in  Scotland,  Geneva,  in  the  Helvetian 
and  German  churches,  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden ; 
4,  the  declaration  of  justification  by  faith  by  Luther;  5,  the 
newly-called  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  1550,  sucli  as  Lutlier, 
Melancthon,  Bucer,  Zwinglius,  &c. ;  6,  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  government  of  the  Church  as  restored  again  in  Geneva ; 
7,  the  splitting  of  the  Church  in  1563,  by  John  Brentius  and 
James  Andrewes ;  8,  the  excellency  of  the  faithful  ;  9—12,  the 
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conversion  of  the  Jews,  who  are  called  princes.  Chap,  vii., 
their  conversion  a  blessing  to  the  Church.  Chap.  viii.  1 — 4, 
their  zeal ;  5 — 7,  the  calling  in  of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians, 
and  all  the  nations  bordering  on  the  eastern  regions,  and  their 
glorious  condition  after  their  conversion;  11,  12,  the  care 
which  the  bridegroom  will  exercise  over  the  whole  Church ; 
13,  what  he  requires  of  her;  14,  her  longing  desire  to  be 
carried  with  him  into  everlasting  mansions. 

As  Brightman's  Commentary  may  be  regarded  as  the  fullest 
development  of  the  Chaldee  interpretation  Christianized,  we 
shall  give  a  few  specimens  of  his  mode  of  exposition. 

I  sleep,  but  my  heart,  &c.  chap,  v,  1. — The  negligence  of  the  Church 
lying  thus  is  declared  first  by  her  drowsiness,  then  by  his  enticing  call,  and 
lastly  by  the  slight  causes  of  her  excuse.  Sleep  caused  her  outward  senses 
to  be  benumbed,  that  she  neither  regarded  nor  considered  how  superstitions 
arose,  as  it  happened  to  the  householder  in  Matt.  xiii.  25.  Neither  could 
it  be  otherwise  (when  the  bridegroom  left  the  garden  and  his  friends  or 
fellows  drunken  with  prosperity,  wholly  gaping  after  riches  and  honours, 
all  common  good  despised),  but  sleep  would  overcome  the  spouse,  whei-ein 
outwardly  she  should  not  differ  from  a  dead  woman,  however  the  heart 
should  move  and  live,  the  seed  of  faith  not  altogether  quenched.  This 
drowsiness  crept  in,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  a  gaping  heaviness, 
with  a  continued  desire  of  sleeping,  so  oppressed  the  spouse,  that  the 
sharpest-sighted  pastors  could  not  use  their  outward  senses :  not  perceiv- 
ing how  ambition  crept  in  among  the  bishops,  and  not  only  that,  but  how 
they  began  to  consecrate  temples  to  saints,  earnestly  to  seek  their  reliques, 
to  worship  them  with  prayers,  and  to  believe  that  prayers  made  in  the 
honour  of  saints  at  their  sepulchres  did  profit  much.  Who  could  now  tell 
whether  the  Church  were  sleeping  or  waking  ?  who  neither  loathed  nor 
perceived  such  things.  "When  Constantine  was  dead,  Christ  found  the 
Church  asleep,  and  sought  by  all  means  to  stir  her  up  both  by  knocking 
and  calling.  He  knocked  by  persecutions  in  the  times  of  Constance,  Julian 
and  Valens,  of  whom  though  Julian  were  a  professed  enemy,  (a.d.  368,) 
yet  the  other  two  exceede'd  him  in  cruelty.  After  their  tyrannous  reign 
God  stirred  up  Valentinian  in  the  west  parts,  by  whom  Christ  lovingly 
called  his  spouse,  that,  returning  unto  her  former  integrity,  she  should  open 
and  let  him  in.  Then  taking  away  Valens,  he  called  more  earnestly  at 
both  doors  (as  it  were)  as  well  in  the  west  as  in  the  east,  by  Gratian  and 
Theodosius  the  elder ;  after  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  then  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger,  and  Valentinian  the  third.  And  lastly,  (that  there 
might  be  four  pair  as  it  were  answerable  to  the  four  voices,  my  sister,  my 
love,  m,y  dove,  my  undejiled  one,)  by  Marcion  alone  in  the  east.  These 
emperors  studied  and  laboured  very  religiously  to  defend  and  enlarge  true 
religion;   but  the  Church  was  in  all  the  fault,  who  having  these  helps 
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prepared,  •would  not  use  them  to  recover  her  former  brightness.  To  this 
readiness  of  the  emperors  was  added  the  voice  of  the  most  excellent 
bishops,  and  best  learned  men  of  that  time ;  as  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Ambrose,  Hierome,  Chrysostome,  Augustine  and  others,  the  lights  of  that 
time.  But  seeing  his  profession  of  love  could  nothing  move  her,  he  tried 
what  his  shutting  out  of  the  doors  at  night  would  do. 

3Iy  head  is  JUlcd  with  deiv,  &c. — The  locks  of  hair  signified,  before  the 
congregation  of  the  faitliful,  among  whom  true  religion  was  now  so  much 
deranged  by  new  and  foolish  ceremonies,  borrowed  partly  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  partly  invented  of  their  own  idle  brains,  that  the  grass  is 
scarce  more  covered  with  drops  of  dew  in  the  night,  than  the  Church  was 
at  that  time  with  superstitions. 

14.  His  hands  are  as  gold  rings,  &c. — Hitherto  hath  tlie  bridegroom  been 
set  forth  to  the  world  in  some  special  members,  from  Frederick  the  second 
to  Robertus  Gallus  by  almost  lOO  years.  The  hands  are  the  instruments  of 
action,  and  in  scripture  they  figuratively  signify  works.  The  gems  included 
in  the  rings  seem  to  signify  the  ministers  of  the  word,  which  elsewhere 
Christ  carried  as  stars  in  his  right  hand  (Rev.  i.  20).  But  these  times 
yielded  not  such  splendour.  These  things  show  a  change  and  alteration 
of  that  which  Christ  would  bring  to  pass  by  the  labour  of  his  ministers, 
as  it  happened  about  the  year  1300,  which  was  called  the  Jirst  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  For  now  the  thousand  years  were  ended  wherein  Satan  was 
bound,  and  the  dead  raised  from  their  graves.  Very  many  began  now  more 
boldly  to  set  forth  the  truth,  as  Dante  the  Florentine,  Marsihus  Patavinus, 
William  Ockam,  John  of  Gaunt,  and  many  others.  Philip  the  French 
king  despised  Pope  Boniface,  Lewis  of  Bavaria  strove  long  time  with  these 
most  humble  servants  of  servants  for  the  rights  of  the  empire.  Edward 
of  England  made  show  unto  many  how  little  he  esteemed  the  pope's 
authority. 

Mis  helly  is  as  bright  ivory,  &c. — By  the  belly  or  bowels,  bright  as  ivory 
overlaid  with  sapphires,  may  be  understood  the  two  Sacraments.  For  the  word 
of  God  is  open  to  the  view  of  every  one,  as  the  mouth  and  countenance, 
neither  is  it  wont  to  be  hid  from  strangers;  but  the  Sacraments  serve  only 
for  the  household,  as  the  bowels,  which  are  appointed  only  to  that  body 
whose  members  thtj-  arc,  but  serve  to  no  use  for  strangers.  These  things 
therefore  as  it  were,  with  the  finger,  point  to  those  times  of  John  "WicklifF 
(1370),  who  taught  openly,  that  the  substance  of  the  material  bread  and 
tvine  remains  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  ;  the  accidents  of  bread  remain 
not  ivithont  the  subject  in  the  same  Sacrament ;  Christ  is  not  really  i?i  the 
Sacrament,  in  proper  j^rescnce  corporally.  Berengarius  spoke  against  this 
wicked  error  200  years  before,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  wherein  the 
hands  of  the  bridegroom  should  be  seen  full  of  rings,  whence  his  empire 
wanted  success. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  opinion  of  Henry  Ainsworth,  the 
celebrated  Nonconformist  divine,  who  regards  this  "  book  as 
treating  of  man's  reconciliation  unto  God,  and  peace  by  Jesus 
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Christ,  with  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit !  "    "  lu  Solomon's  days,"  says 
Ainsworth,  "  the  Church  before  Christ's  coming  had  the  greatest 
glory,  having  the  temple  builded,  living  under  that  most  wise, 
rich,  and  peaceable  King ;  the  Israelites  being  as  the  sand  which 
is  by  the  sea  in  multitude,  eating,  and  drinking,  and  making 
merry,  and  dwelling  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under 
his  fig-tree."  (1  Kings  iv.  10,  25.)     Notwithstanding  Solomon, 
being  a  prophet,  foresaw  the  ruin  of  his  house  and  kingdom, 
and  in  his  book  of  Ecclesiastes  proclaimed  all  things  under  the 
sun  to  be  vanity,  and  in  this  Song  prophesietli  of  the  Church  and 
Kingdom  of  Christ.     And  as  he,  with  many  other  prophets,  and 
kings,  and  righteous  i7ien,  desired  to  see  Christ,  and  to  hear  his 
words,    hut   did   not   (Luke    x.  24 ;    Matt,    xiii .  7),  so  here  he 
manifesteth  tJie  desire  of  himself  and  of  all  the  faithful  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  and  graces  of  Christ,  saying,  '  Let  him  kiss  me.' 
Whereby  the   Church  desireth  to  have  Christ  manifested  in  the 
flesh,   and  to  have  the  loving  and  comfortable  doctrines  of  his 
Gospel  applied  unto  Iter  conscience,  that  she  might  not  be  always 
under  the  schoolmaster  of  the  law,  ivhich  worketh  wrath  (Rom. 
iv.  15),  but  might  be  prevented  ivith  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  have 
the  feeling  of  his  love  toivards  her."^ 

The  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  interpretation  of 
this  book,  which  obtained  after  the  Reformation  had  laid  open 
the  Scriptures  to  all  Protestants,  and  had  established  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  did  not,  however,  as  j^et  affect  the  Romish 
Church.  Her  followers  not  only  adhered  to  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  but,  unlike  their  predecessors  of  the  middle 
ages,  took  the  bride  of  the  Song  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary.  Thus 
Michael  Ghislerius  and  Cornelius  a  Lapide.  The  latter  is 
especially  to  be  noticed,  since  he  was  the  first  who  endeavoured 
to  show  that  this  Song  is  a  drama  in  five  acts. 

1583 — 1645.  The    fact,   that    the    allegorical  interpretation 

1  Annotations  upon  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the  Book  of  the  Psahns,  cind 
the  Song  of  Songs  (London,  1639),  pp,  4,  5. 
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could  with  equal  facility  be  made  to  describe  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation  and  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  av.^akened  the  sus- 
picion of  Hugo  Grotius,  the  celebrated  statesman,  philosopher, 
and  divine.  He,  therefore,  adhered  to  the  literal  sense  of  the 
bookj  which,  according  to  him,  celebrates  the  marriage  of 
Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  but  at  the  same  time  also 
admitted  that  the  arcana  nuptiarum  spiritually  represent,  first, 
the  love  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  and  then  the  love  of  Christ 
to  the  Church.^  It  will  be  remembered  that  Origen  was  already 
of  opinion  that  this  Song  primarily  celebrates  the  marriage  of 
Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  though  with  him  the  literal 
meaning  was  of  no  importance,  and  that  Theodoret  mentions 
some  who  viewed  the  Song  in  no  other  light  than  this. 

1603 — 1699.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  John  Cocceius,  the 
founder  of  the  theological  school  bearing  his  name,  whose 
doctrine  was,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
mirror,  accurately  reflecting  the  transactions  and  events  that 
were  to  happen  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  would  find  in  this  Song  something  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views.  Enlarging  upon  Aponius'  and  De  Lyra's 
mode  of  interpretation,  and,  like  Brightman,  still  more  ap- 
proaching the  Chaldee,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself  Cocceius 
regards  tliis  hook  as  a  prophetical  narrative  of  the  transactions  and 
events  that  are  to  happen  in  the  Church,  and  divides  the  whole 
into  seven  distinct  periods,  similar  to  the  seven  trumpets  and 
seven  seals  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

•  Est  oapiffTvs  inter  Salomonem  et  filiam  regis  Aegj'pti,  interloquentibus 
etiam  choris  duobus  turn  juvenum  turn  \irginum,  qui  in  proxiniis  thalamo  locis 
exsubabant.  Nuptiarum  arcana  sub  honestis  vcrborum  involueris  hie  latent : 
quae  etiam  causa  est,  cur  Hebraei  veteres  hunc  librum  legi  noluerint  nisiajam 
conjugio  proximis.  Credittir  autera  Salomon,  quo  magis  perennarct  hoc  scrip- 
turn,  ca  arte  id  composuisse,  ut  sine  multa  distorsione  aWiryopiai  in  co  invcniri 
possent ;  quae  Dei  amorem  adversus  pojiulum  Israelitiam  expruncrent ;  quod 
et  sensit  et  ostendit  Chaldaeus  hie  paraphrastes,  nee  aliter  acccpit  Maimonidcs. 
Ille  autem  amor  typus  cum  fuerit  amoris  Christi  erga  ecclesiam,  Christiani  in- 
gcnia  sua  ad  applicanda  ad  cum  rem  hujus  carminis  verba  cxercuerunt  laudabili 
studio.  Nam  ct  Apostoli  Christi  cum  ecdesia  conjimctionem  matrimonio  com- 
paraverant.     Eph.  v.  32  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  2  ;  Apoc.  vii.  8.     Annot.  in  Vet.  Test. 
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Chapter. 

1.  The  period  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 

to  Jews  and  Gentiles         ....     i. — ii, 

2.  The  period  of  the  increase  of  the  Church, 

and  persecution  from  without  .         ,     iii. — iv. 

3.  The  period  of  peace  from  without  and  danger 

within      .......     V. — vi.  8. 

4.  The  period  of  the  Reformation   .         .         .     vi.  9 — vii.  10. 

5.  The     period    of    unsettlement    after    the 

Reformation    ......     vii.  11 — viii.  3. 

G.  The  period  of  the  persecution     .          .  .     viii.  4 — 6. 

7.  The  period  of  rest  after  the  suflferings  and 

longing  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  .  viii.  7 — 14.  ^ 
1648.  Strange  as  this  mode  of  interpretation  may  appear,  3^et, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  confined  to  a  single  individual  or 
country.  John  Cotton  also  affirms  that  Solomon  in  this  book 
"  describes  the  estate  of  the  Church  toivards  Christ,  and  his  respect 
towards  her  from  his  (i.  e.  Solomon's)  own  time  to  the  last 
judgment."  ^ 

Chap.  i.  describes  the  estate  of  the  Church  from  the  days  of 

Solomon  to  the  repair  of  the  temple  by  Josiah. 
Chap.  ii.  describes  the  estate  of  the  Church  from  the  repair 

of  the  temple  to  the  days  of  the  Maccabees. 
Chap.  iii.  describes  the  estate  of  the  Church  from  the  days 

of  the  Maccabees  to  the  time  of  Christ's  sojourning 

here  on  earth. 
Chap.  iv.   describes   the  estate  of   the   Church — first,  in 

Christ's  time,  under  his  ministry,  ver.  1 — 6  ;  secondly, 

after  his  ascension,  under  the  Apostles,  ver.  7 — 11  ; 

thirdly,   after  theii'   departure,   during  the   first   ten 

persecutions,  ver.  13 — 16. 
Chap.  v.  describes  the  estate  of  the  Church  from  the  time 

that  Constantine  entered  it  to  the  time  of  restoring 

1  Vide  Opera  Cocceii,  Tom.  viii.  fol.  Amstel.  Tom.  ii.  Synopsis  et  Medulla 
prophet.  Cantici. 

2  A  brief  Exposition  of  the  M-hole  book  of  Canticles  (London,  1648),  p.  4. 
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the  Gospel  aud  reforming  of  the  Church  by  the  mini- 
stry of  Luther  and  other  late  divines. 

Chap.  vi.  describes  the  state  of  the  Church  reformed  by 
the  ministry  of  Luther  aud  other  late  divines,  aud  the 
calling  in  of  the  Jews. 

Chap.  vii. — viii.  4,  describes  the  estate  of  the  Jewish 
Church  when  they  shall  come  to  be  converted  unto 
the  Lord. 

Chap.  viii.  5 — 14,  describes  the  solicitude  which  the 
Church  of  Judea  aud  Assyria  cherished  for  the  growth 
and  establishment  of  the  good  people  in  Egypt,  the 
destruction  of  the  Turks,  the  union  of  all  Christians, 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  &c. 

1650.  John  Trapp,  however,  adhered  to  the  more  general 
view,  and  regarded  this  Song  as  "  a  treasury  of  the  most  sacred 
and  highest  mysteries  of  Holy  Scriptures,  streaming  out  all 
along,  under  the  parable  of  a  marriage,  that  full  torrent  of 
spiritual  love  that  is  betwixt  Christ  and  the  Church."  ..."  The 
form  of  it  is  dramatical  and  dialogistical ;  the  chief  speakers 
are,  not  Solomon  and  the  Shulamite,  as  CastelKo  makes  it,  but 
Christ  and  his  Church.  Christ  also  hath  associates  (those 
friends  of  the  bridegroom),  viz.,  the  prophets,  apostles,  pastors, 
and  teachers,  who  put  in  a  word  sometimes ;  as  likewise  do  the 
fellow-friends  of  the  bride,  viz.  whole  churches  or  particular 
Christians."  ^ 

3688.  Hennischius  not  only  adopted  the  view  of  Brightmau 
and  Cocceius,  but  even  exceeded  it,  and  called  his  commentary 
upon  this  book,- "  The  Apocalypse  in  the  Canticles."  He  found 
in  the  Song  of  Songs  seven  periods  of  the  Church  described, 
answerable  to  the  states  of  the  seven  Asiatic  Churches  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John. 


'  A  Commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  aud  the  Song  of 
SongB  (London,  1650),  pp.  171,  17o. 

"  Coram.  Apocalypticus  in  Cantivum  ('auticoiuni,  KiS.S. 
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Rey. 

Cant. 

A.D. 

I. 

The  Chui'ch  at  Ephesus      ii 

1—7   .. 

.      i.  5—17       . 

.     S3—  370 

2. 

„           Smyrna 

8—11. 

.     ii.  1—17      . 

..  371—  707 

3. 

„           Pergamos 

12—17. 

.    iii.  1—11      , 

.   708—1045 

4. 

Thyatira 

18—29.. 

.    iv.  1 — V.  1    .. 

.1046—1383 

5. 

„            Sardis        iii. 

1—6    .. 

.     V.  2— vi.  2    . 

..1384-1721 

6. 

„          Philadelphia 

7—13.. 

.    vi,  9 — vii.  14. 

..1722—2059 

7. 

„           Laodicea 

14—22.. 

.viii.  1—14 

..2060  and  onwards 

1693.  The  profound  scholarship  and  exquisite  taste  of 
Bossuet,  though  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  would  not  allow 
him  to  follow  these  extravagant  theories.  Presuming  that  the 
marriage  of  Solomon  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  is  the  pri- 
mary object  of  this  Song,  and  that  the  nuptial  feast  among  the 
Jews  was  hebdomadal,  Bossuet  divides  the  poem  into  seven 
parts,  corresponding  to  the  seven  days  of  the  supposed  duration 
of  the  wedding.^     The  following  is  his  division  : — 

Chapter. 


2nd  da3' 

X. 11.   u. 

ii.  7—17. 

3rd  day 

iii. — V.  1. 

4th  day 

V.  2— vi.  9. 

5th  day      . 

vi.  10— vii.  11 

6th  day 

vii.  12 — viii.  3. 

7th  day 

.     viii.  4 — 14. 

1700.  Bishop  Patrick,  however,  would  not  admit  any  literal 
meaning,  but  found,  almost  in  every  word,  some  delightful 
mystery.  Even  the  words,  "  Thy  navel  is  like  a  round  goblet 
which  wanteth  not  liquor  ;  thy  belly  is  like  a  heap  of  wheat  set 
about  with  lilies,"  (chap.  vii.  2,)  at  which  so  much  umbrage  has 
been  taken,  this  pious  prelate  says,  may  mean  "  the  two  Sacra- 
ments which  the  Church  administers  to  her  children ;  the  Font 
IN  Baptism  being  represented  hy  the  former,  and  the  Sacrament 
OP  THE  Lord's  Supper  hij  the  other  part  of  the  figure"'^ 

1  Praef.  in  Cant.     Paris,  1693. 

2  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  m  loco. 
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1710.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  commentary 
appeared  the  Exposition  of  Matthew  Henry.  And  though 
Henry  confessed,  "  on  the  one  hand,  that  if  he  who  barely  reads 
this  book  be  asked,  as  the  eunuch  was,  Understandcst  tliou  what 
thou  readest  ?  he  will  have  more  reason  than  he  had  to  say, 
Hoiv  can  I,  except  some  man  shall  guide  me  ?  that  the  books  of 
Scripture  history  and  prophecy  are  very  much  like  one  another, 
but  that  this  Song  of  Solomon  is  very  much  unlike  the  Songs 
of  his  father  David ;  here  is  not  the  name  of  God  in  it ;  it  is 
never  quoted  in  the  New  Testament ;  we  find  not  in  it  any 
expressions  of  natural  religion  or  pious  devotion ;  no,  nor  is  it 
introduced  by  vision,  or  any  of  the  marks  of  immediate  revela- 
tion ;  thus  it  seems  as  hard  as  any  part  of  Scripture  to  be  made 
a  savour  of  life  unto  life."  Yet  he  affirms,  "  on  the  other  hand, 
that  with  the  help  of  the  many  faithful  guides  we  have  for  the 
understanding  of  this  book,  it  appears  to  he  a  very  bright  and 
poiverfid  ray  of  heavenly  light,  admirably  fitted  to  excite  pious 
and  devout  affections  in  holy  soids,  to  draw  out  their  desires 
toivards  God,  to  increase  their  delight  in  him,  and  improve 
their  acquaintance  and  communion  with  him."^ 

1723.  Durham  tells  us  the  import  of  the  Song  of  Songs  much 
more  positively  and  dogmatically  than  either  Patrick  or  Henry. 
•'  The  great  scope  of  tliis  Song  is  to  set  out  that  mutual  love  and 
carriage  that  is  between  Christ  and  the  Church  in  five  distinct 
branches.  It  holdcth  out  the  Church's  case,  and  Christ's  care  of 
her,  in  all  her  several  conditions,  and  under  all  dispensations ; 
such  as,  I.  Her  sinful  infirmities,  and  failings  in  duties,  chap.  i. 
6  ;  V.  2,  3,  and  also  under  liveliness  in  duties,  chap.  i.  2,  3,  4,  and 
V.  5,  and  almost  throughout.  II.  Under  crosses,  chap.  i.  0,  as 
being  '  a  lily  among  thorns'  and  hated  of  the  world,  ii.  2,  and 
also  in  prosperity,  ivherein  she  is  commended  as  terrible,  vi.  10. 
III.  As  deserted  and  sick  of  love,  chap.  iii.  1,  2,  and  v.  4,  5,  and 
again  as  enjoying  her  beloved,  i.  4  ;  iii.  4,  5.  IV.  As  under  faith- 
ful shepherds  and  lively  ordinances,  chap.  i.  4 ;  iii.  4,  5,  and  also 

•  Preface  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
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as  under  carnal  ivatchmen,  v.  7.  And  in  all  these,  her  various 
conditions,  in  all  ages,  are  'painted  forth,  before  Christ's  incar- 
nation, as  ivell  as  now,  icithout  respect  to  any  particular  time  or 
age  ;  for  ceremonial  things  are  not  here  meddled  with,  hut  ivhat  was 
spiritual;  besides  the  Church  then  and  now  is  one,  as  in  the  next 
consideration  will  be  cleared.  V.  As  in  private  dealing  with 
Christ,  and  longing  after  him  and  praying  for  him,  chap.  iv.  16  ; 
viii.  1,  and  almost  throughout,  and  also  ivhat  she  loas  in  public 
duties,  going  to  the  ivatchmen,  cbai^.  v.  7,  and  iii.  3,  and  ivhat 
she  was  in  felloivship  with  others,  v.  8,  9  ;  vi.  1,  2.  VI.  It  sets  out 
believers  as  more  strong,  and  it  furnishes  a  greater  measure  of 
grace  and  knowledge ;  and  also,  as  more  w-eak  in  gifts  and  grace. 
VII.  And  lastly,  it  holds  forth  the  same  believers  as  more  and  less 
lively  in  their  conditions. 

"  This  book,  in  its  matter,  is  a  comprehensive  sum  of  all  those 
particulars  formed  in  a  song,  put  together,  and  drawn  as  on  a 
hoard,  for  the  believers"  edification,  to  show,  1.  What  should  be, 
and,  will  he  their  carriage,  tvhen  it  is  right  with  them  as  to  their 
frame.  2.  What  are  their  infirmities,  and  what  they  use  often 
to  fall  into,  even  they  who  are  believers,  that  they  may  be  the  more 
watchful.  3.  To  sheiv  what  they  meet  ivith,  that  they  may  make 
for  sufferings,  and  not  stumble  at  them  when  they  come.  4.  That 
the  care  and  love  of  Christ  to  them,  in  reference  to  all  these,  may 
appear,  that  they  may  know  upon  ivhat  grounds  to  comfort  them- 
selves in  every  condition,  and  may  have  this  Song  as  a  little 
magazine,  for  direction  and  consolation  in  every  condition."^ 

Upon  the  words  "  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that 
spoil  the  vines,"  &c.  (Chap.  ii.  15),  Durham  remarks : 

"  This  fifteenth  verse  contains  the  last  part  of  Christ's  Sermon  ;  wherein, 
as  he  had  formerly  given  directions  in  reference  to  her  particular  walk,  so 
here  he  evidenceth  his  care  of  her  external  peace.  That  Christ  speaks  these 
words,  the  continuation  and  series  of  them  with  the  former,  the  scope 
(which  is  to  make  full  proof  of  his  case),  and  the  manner  how  the  duty 
here  mentioned  is  laid  on,  to  wit,  by  way  of  authority,  makes  it  clear, 

1  Clavis  Cantici,  or  an  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  (Edinburgh, 
1723),  pp.  11,  12. 
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There  are  three  things  in  them,  1.  On  external  evil  incident  to  the  Church, 
and  that  is,  to  be  spoiled  by  'foxes.'  2.  A  care  given  in  a  direction,  '  Take 
them,'  &c.  3.  He  gives  reasons  to  deter  all  from  cruel  pity  in  sparing  of 
them,  '  For;  &c." 

Having  descanted  at  large  upon  the  first  and  second  heads, 
Durham  remarks  on  the  third  : 

'*  Thirdly.  There  is  a  motive  to  press,  implied,  ^vhile  he  (i.  e,  Christ) 
saith  this  ;  '  Take  us,'  which  words  insinuate  that  it  is  service  both  to  him 
and  her,  and  that  ministers  are  his  servants,  and  the  Church's  for  Christ's 
sake.  It  shows  also  his  sympathy  in  putting  himself,  as  it  were,  in  hazard 
with  her  (at  least  mystically  considered),  and  his  love  in  comforting  her, 
tliat  he  thinks  himself  concerned  in  the  restraint  of  these  foxes  as  well  as 
she  is. 

"  Fourthly.  "The  direction  is  amplified,  to  remove  an  objection  (say  some) 
'  All  heresies,  or  all  hei-etics  are  not  equal ;  some  comparatively  are  little  to 
be  regarded,  and  it  is  cruelty  to  meddle  with  these,  that  seem  to  profess 
fair.'  '  No  (saith  he),  take  them  all,  even  THE  LITTLE  FOXES  ;  for  though  they 
be  hut  little,  yet  they  are  foxes  ;  thouyh  they  he  not  of  the  grossest  kind  (as 
all  scandals  in  fact  are  not  alike,  yet  none  is  to  be  dispensed  with),  so  they 
are  (saith  he)  foxes,  and  corrupt  others  ;  for  a  little  leaven  will  leaven  the 
whole  lump  (often  small-like  schisms,  or  heresies,  sucli  as  the  Xovatians 
and  Donatists,  &c.,  have  been  exceedingly  defacing  to  tlie  beaut}'  of  the 
Church),  therefore,  saith  he,  hunt  and  take  them  up.'  How  small  a  friend 
is  our  Lord  to  toleration  !  and  how  displeased  is  he  with  many  errors, 
that  the  world  thinks  little  of!  Magistrates,  ministers  and  people  may 
learn  here,  what  distance  ought  to  be  kept  with  the  spreaders  of  the  least 
errors  ;  and  how  every  one  ought  to  concur,  in  their  stations,  for  preventing 
the  hurt  that  comes  by  them."l 

1723.  Whether  this  commentary,  with  its  afl&rmation  that 
"  this  Song  is  a  little  magazine,  for  direction  and  consolation 
in  every  condition,"  and  whether  the  doctrine  of  intolerance 
palmed  upon  Chap.  ii.  15  of  the  Song  were  published  in  time  to 
be  seen  by  Whiston,  who  was  neither  convinced  by  Durham's 
arguments  nor  daunted  by  his  appeal  to  the  magistrates,  minis- 
ters, and  people  ;  or  whether  they  appeared  too  late  to  be  seen 
by  him,  I  cannot  tell.  But,  in  the  same  year  that  Durham's 
commentary  was  published  Whiston's  Essay  appeared,  in  which 
he  declares  that  he  finds  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  ''from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  marks  of  folly,  vanity,  and  loose)iess,"  and 
assures  us  that  "  it  was  written  by  Solomon  when  he  was  rricked 

'  Expof.itinn,  pp   10.3,  100, 
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and  foolish,  and  lascivious  and  idolatrous,"^  and  that  the  sooner 
this  immoral  book  is  rejected  from  the  sacred  canon  the 
better, 

1728.  About  five  years  afterwards  appeared  the  bulky  Exposi- 
tion of  Dr.  Gill  on  Solomon's  Song,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  sermons,  which  the  Doctor  delivered  to  his  con- 
gregation. In  this  confused  mass  of  accumulated  learning  Gill 
warmly  refutes  both  Whiston  and  others  who  had  written  against 
this  book.  He  acknowledges  "  the  profit  and  advantage " 
which  he  had  received  from  "  the  sweet  observations  of  the 
excellent  Durham,"  and  affirms  that  this  divine  poem  is  wholly 
allegorical;  "and  sets  forth  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  mutual 
love,  union  and  communion,  ivhich  are  between  Christ  and  his 
Church ;  also  expresses  the  several  different  frames,  cases,  and 
circumstances  which  attend  believers  in  this  life,  so  that  they  can 
come  into  no  state  or  condition,  but  there  is  something  in  this  Song 
suited  to  their  experience ;  ivhich  serves  much  to  reconwiend  it  to 
believers,  and  discovers  the  excellency  of  it."  ^  In  vain  do  we 
look  even  here  for  an  exposition  based  upon  the  sound  rules  of 
grammar  and  philology. 

1758.  It  was  reserved  for  Bishop  Lowth  to  commence  in  this 
country  a  new  era  in  the  interpretation  of  this  book.  Two  of 
his  admirable  "  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews" 
are  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  import  and  interpretation 
of  this  Song,  and  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at  is  almost  the  same 
as  that  of  Grotius  and  Bossuet.  "  The  subject  of  the  Can- 
ticles/' says  this  learned  Prelate,  "  appears  to  be  the  marriage- 
feast  of  Solomon,  (who  was,  both  in  name  and  reality,  the  Prince 

of  Peace) ;    his  bride  is  called  Shulamite Who  this 

wife  of  Solomon  was,  is  not  clearly  ascertained ;  but  some  of 
the  learned  have  conjectured,  with  an  appearance  of  probability, 
that  slie  was  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  to  whom  Solomon  was 


'  A  Supplement  to  AVliistoii's  late  Essay  towards  restoring  the  true  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  (London,  1723),  pp.  5,  7. 

-  An  Exposition  of  the  book  of  Solomon's  Song,  &c.  (London,  18-54),  p.  10. 
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known  to  be  particularly  attached.  May  we  not,  therefore, 
with  some  shadow  of  reason,  suspect  that,  under  the  allegory 
of  Solomon  choosing  a  wife  from  the  Egyptians,  might  be 
darkly  typified  that  other  Prince  of  Peace,  who  was  to  espouse 
a  church  chosen  from  among  the  Gentiles  ?" 

As  to  the  explanation  of  the  allegor}^,  this  learned  prelate 
properl}'  advises,  "  that  we  ought  to  be  cautious  of  carrying  the 
figurative  aj^plication  too  far,  and  of  entering  into  a  precise 
explication  of  every  particular ;  as  these  minute  investigations 
are  seldom  conducted  with  sufficient  prudence  not  to  offend  the 
serious  part  of  mankind,  learned  as  w^ell  as  unlearned."  ^ 

Bishop  Lowth  also  takes  this  poem  to  be  of  a  dramatic  form, 
and  adopts  the  division  of  Bossuet  into  seven  jiarts. 

1764.  The  excellent  and  judicious  remarks  of  Lowth  were 
followed  by  an  elegant  version  of  Solomon's  Song,  with  a  brief 
Commentary  and  Annotations,  by  Thomas  Percy,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Dromore.  The  author  vindicates  the  theory  of  Grotius, 
Lowth,  &c.,  that  this  -poem  literally  describes  the  nuj^tials  of 
Solomon ;  and,  like  Bossuet  and  Lowth,  divides  it  into  seven 
l^arts,  answering  to  the  seven  days  of  the  supposed  duration  of 
the  nuptials,  which  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  differ- 
ent solemnities.  In  terms,  even  more  severe  than  those  of 
Bishop  Lowth,  Percy  censures  those  commentators,  "  who 
have  been  so  busil}^  employed  in  oj)ening  and  unfolding  the 
allegorical  meaning  of  this  book  as  wholly  to  neglect  that  literal 
sense  which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  their  discoveries.  If  a 
sacred  allegory  may  be  defined  a  figurative  discourse,  which, 
under  a  lower  and  more  obvious  meaning,  delivers  the  most 
sublime  and  important  truths ;  then  it  is  the  first  duty  of  an 
expositor  to  ascertain  the  lower  and  more  obvious  meaning. 
For  till  this  is  done,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  what  truths 
are  couched  under  it.  "Witliout  this  all  is  vague  and  idle  con- 
jecture.    It  is  erecting  an  edifice  without  a  foundation,  which, 

'  Sec  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.cct.  xxx.  ;  p.  345, 
Gregory's  Translation,  Third  Edition. 
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however  fair  and  goodly  to  the  view,  will  be  blown  down  by  the 
slightest  breath  of  true  criticism."^ 

17G5.  Wesley,  however,  opposed  this  theory.  He  maintained 
that  "  the  description  of  this  bridegroom  and  bride  is  such  as 
could  not  with  decency  be  used  or  meant  concerning  Solomon  and 
Pharaolis  daughter ;  that  many  expressions  t^nd  descriptions, 
if  applied  to  them,  would  be  absurd  and  monstrous  ;  and  that 
it  therefore  follows  that  this  book  is  to  be  understood  allegori- 
cally,  concerning  that  spiritual  love  and  marriage  which  is 
between  Christ  and  his  Church."  ^ 

1768.  Harmer  advanced  a  new  theor3^  Whilst  advocating 
with  Grotius,  Bossuet,  Lowth,  Percy,  &c.,  that  this  Song  in  its 
literal  and  primary  sense  celebrates  the  nuptials  of  Solomon 
with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  he  maintained  that  the  heroes  of 
the  plot  are  not  two,  as  generally  believed,  but  three — viz., 
Solomon,  the  Shulamite,  who  is  the  principal  wife  and  a  Jewish 
queen,  and  the  daugEter  of  Pharaoh,  whom  Solomon  after- 
wards married,  with  which  the  Jewish  queen  was  exceedingly 
displeased,  and  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  Gentile  wife  as 
an  intruder.  "  This  event  of  Solomon's  marrying  a  Gentile 
princess,  and  making  her  equal  in  honour  and  privilege  with  his 
former  Jewish  queen,  and  of  her  being  frequently  mentioned 
afterwards  in  histor}',  while  the  other  is  passed  over  in  total 
silence,  resembles  the  conduct  of  the  Messiah  toivards  the  Gentile 
and  Jewish  Churches."  ..."  Nothing  more,  according  to  that," 
says  Harmer,  "  is  to  be  sought  for  of  the  mystic  kind,  than  the 
making  out  the  general  resemblance  between  Solomon's  beha- 
viour with  respect  to  his  two  queens,  and  the  situation  of  affairs 
between  the  Messiah  and  the  two  Churches ;  of  those  that 
observed  the  laws  of  Moses  and  those  that  did  not."  ^ 

'  Preface  to  tlie  Song  of  Solomon,  newly  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
with  a  Commentary  and  Annotations,  London,  1764. 

2  Explanatory  Notes  upon  the  Old  Testament,  by  Jolui  Wesley,  (Bristol, 
1765.)  Vol.  III.  p.  1926. 

^  The  Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song,  London,  1768; 
second  edition,  177-5,  pp.  74,  7-5,  81. 
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The  following  analysis  is  gathered  from  Harmer's  singularly 
confused  work.  Chapter  I.  describes  Solomon  and  his  attend- 
ants meeting  the  Egyptian  bride  and  her  companions ;  ii.  1 — 
iii.  5,  describes  the  complaming  language  of  the  Jewish  queen ; 
iii.  6 — V.  1,  resumes  the  account  of  Solomon's  journey  with  the 
Egyptian  bride  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  describes  the  consum- 
mation of  the  marriage ;  v.  2 — vi.  3,  relates  Solomon's  conver- 
sation with  his  Jewish  wife ;  vi.  4 — 9,  Solomon's  conversation 
with  the  Egyptian  wife  in  the  garden;  vi.  10 — viii.  7,  begins 
with  Solomon's  astonishment  at  his  being  surprised  by  his 
Jewish  wife  whilst  in  the  garden  with  the  Egyptian  wife,  and 
the  ensuing  conversation  between  them;  viii.  8,  describes  the 
imaginative  hope  of  the  Jewish  wife  that  Solomon's  marriage 
with  the  Egyptian  would  not  be  consummated,  and  that  she 
would,  therefore,  not  be  treated  as  a  wife;  viii.  9,  gives  Solo- 
mon's reply,  that  the  Egyptian  princess  should  be  treated  with 
the  highest  honours;  viii.  10 — 12,  contains  a  smart  reply  of 
the  Egyptian  princess  to  the  Jewish  queen,  in  which  she  at  the 
same  time  also  notices  the  addition  her  marriage  had  made  to 
the  King's  possessions;  viii.  13,  states  Solomon's  appeal  to 
the  Jewish  queen  in  the  presence  of  all  to  give  her  final 
thoughts  respecting  her  future  conduct ;  viii.  14,  gives  her 
resolution  to  keep  her  distance ;  but  at  the  same  time  there 
appears  no  thought  of  renouncing  her  relation  to  Solomon  on 
her  part,  as  "  there  was  not  on  his."  "  Such  actually,"  concludes 
Harmer,  "  is  the  state  of  things  with  respect  to  the  Messiah, 
and  the  two  churches  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  Jewish 
Church  persists  in  not  receiving  the  Gentiles  as  fellow-lieirs, 
but  they  renounce  not  their  relation  to  the  Messiah,  nor  has  he 
utterly  excluded  them  from  hope.  The  state  of  distance  has 
long  continued,  but  as  they  still  remain  a  distinct  body  of  people, 
waiting  for  great  events  that  are  to  happen,  so  the  New  Testa- 
ment leads  us  to  expect  their  reconciliation." 

1770.  Different  to  these  strange  outlines  of  Harmer  were  the 
eflFects  which   Lowth's  remarks   upon   this   Song  produced  in 
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Germany.  Michaelis,  the  celebrated  professor  at  the  Gottingen 
University,  in  his  edition  of  the  Praelectiones,  took  a  more 
advanced  and  decided  step  in  the  interpretation  of  this  book. 
He  not  only  rejected  the  allegorical  interpretation,  as  unsup- 
ported by  internal  evidence,  but  denied  the  theory,  defended 
by  Lowth,  &c.,  that  this  poem  celebrates  the  nuptials  of 
Solomon,  because  there  is  no  direct  mention  made  in  any 
part  of  this  long  poem  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  nor  of 
any  circumstance  attending  it ;  no  time  appearing  api)ro- 
priated  to  the  nuptial  banquet  itself,  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  being  separated  from  and  in  quest  of  each  other, 
wishing  and  enjoying  solitude,  always  showing  themselves  in 
the  street  or  field  when  conversing  together,  or  with  the  virgins, 
and  never  found  with  the  guests  or  at  the  banquet ;  because  it 
cannot  be  possibly  imagined  that  a  bridegroom  Avould  be  so 
necessitated  to  labour  as  not  to  be  able  to  devote  the  few  days 
of  his  nuptial  week  to  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  ;  that  he 
would  be  compelled  immediately  to  quit  his  spouse  and  his 
friends  for  whole  days  in  order  to  attend  his  cattle  in  the 
pastures ;  and  especially  because  we  could  not  imagine  that 
the  bridegroom  would  at  this  time  of  the  festival  leave  his  bride, 
to  whom  he  professes  to  be  so  deeply  attached,  alone  and 
unhappy,  and  not  return  at  night.  The  learned  professor, 
therefore,  concludes  that  this  Song  describes  the  chaste  passion 
of  conjugal  and  domestic  love;  the  attachment  of  tico  delicate 
persons  ivho  have  been  long  united  in  the  sacred  bond;  and  then 
asks.  Can  we  suppose  such  happiness  unwoHhy  of  being  recom- 
mended as  a  pattern  to  mankind,  and  of  being  celebrated  as  a 
subject  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of  happiness  ?  ^ 

1771.  The  honour,  liowever,  of  first  elucidating  the  true 
design  of  this  book  is  due  to  J.  T.  Jacobi;  notwithstanding 
the  imperfections  of  his  attempt.  He  showed  that  the  im- 
portance of  this  Song  is  not  to  describe  the  chaste  passion  of 
conjugal  love,  but  to  celebrate  fidelity.     The  pattern  of  this 

^  Notes  to  Bishop  I,o\vtli's  Praelectiones. 
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conjugal  fidelity  is  the  Shulamite,  the  heroine  of  the  book. 
This  humble  woman  was  married  to  a  shepherd.  Solomon, 
being  struck  with  her  beautj',  tempted  her  with  the  luxuries 
and  splendour  of  his  court  to  forsake  her  husband  and  enter 
the  royal  harem  ;  but  the  Shulamite  spurned  all  the  allurements, 
and  remained  faithful  to  her  humble  husband.^  However 
strange  the  manner  in  which  Jacobi  divides  this  book,  and  the 
interpretation  of  separate  passages,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  was  the  first  in  Germany  who  showed  that  Solomon 
was  not  the  object  of  the  Shulamite's  affections,  and  that  the 
beloved  was  a  humble  shepherd  from  whom  the  King  endea- 
voured to  separate  her.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ibn  Ezra, 
Immanuel,  and  the  Anonymous  Commentary,"  have  already 
taken  the  lovers  to  be  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  and  regarded 
Solomon  as  a  separate  person,  whom  the  rustic  maiden  adduces 
in  illustration  of  her  sincere  attachment  to  her  shejjherd,  aflarrn- 
ing  that  if  this  great  King  were  to  bring  her  into  his  court, 
and  offer  her  all  its  grandeur  and  luxuries,  she  would  still 
rejoice  in  her  humble  lover. 

1772.  It  seems  unaccountable  that  though  the  increased 
attention  paid  in  this  country  to  the  sound  exegesis  of  the 
Scriptures  compelled  expositors  to  propound  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  this  book,  that  DurelP  could  still  overlook  the  tico 
distinct  persons  referred  to  in  this  poem,  viz.  the  King  and 
the  Shepherd,  and  maintain  that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  an 
epithalamium  on  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
177G.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  opposition  of 
sound  critics,  and  much  less  the  newly  propounded  view  of 
Jacobi,  would  at  once  subvert  the  old  allegorical  theories,  or 
check  fertile  imaginations  from  inventing  new  speculations. 
The  Song  of  Songs  was  too  darling  an  object  of  those  whose 
minds  were  addicted  to  allegories  and   mysticisms  to  be  so 

'  Das  dvirch  eine  leichte  imd  ungekiinstelte  Erkliirung  von  soinen  Vor- 
wiirfcn  gerettcte  Hohelied,  1771. 
-  Vide  supra,  pp.  46,  56. 
'  Critical  Remarks  on  Joh,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  1772. 
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easily  surrendered  to  the  simjjle  meaning  of  the  text.  So 
far  from  being  surprised,  we  rather  expect  that  every  one  who 
rejects  the  obvious  sense  of  the  Song  will  find  in  it  some  new 
view  which  his  predecessors  had  overlooked.  And  Herr  von 
Puffendorffs  new  theory,  therefore,  only  realises  our  expecta- 
tions. He  explained  this  Song  hieroglyphically,  and  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  as  sound  as  that  of  the  other  alle- 
gorisers,  found  his  interpretation  corroborated  by  analogy. 
The  sacred  picture  language  constituted  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon's days,  and  was  therefore  used  among  all  nations  to 
express  everything  divine.  As  Solomon  was .  more  versed  in 
the  Egyptian  mysteries  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
would  necessarily  write  the  divine  mysteries  contained  in 
this  book  in  hieroglyphics,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  those  days.  According  to  the  deciphering  of  these  hiero- 
glyphics by  Puffendorf,  "  this  much  disputed  Song  treats 
almost  exclusively  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour,  and  his 
death,  and  the  communion  of  believers,  especially  of  Old 
Testament  saints ;  but  it  also  describes  their  longing  for  his 
Advent,  whereby,  however,  the  condition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment community,  and  even  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
are  represented  in  prophetical  types. "^     On  the  clause, 

"  The  virgins  love  thee."  Puffendorf  remarks,  "  These  are  the  pure  and 
chaste  souls  which  are  locked  up  in  the  dark  sepulchre,  and  wait  for  the 
light;"  and  in  a  note  says,  "  the  root  d!?J',  whence  "iP^??,  virgins,  is  derived, 
signifies  to  be  concealed,  as  those  souls  were.  The  Egyptian  Neitha,  or 
Minerva,  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  pious  souls,  and  was  covered  with  a 
veil,  which  none  were  allowed  to  uncover.  The  virgins,  concealed  in  the 
same  manner,  have  to  expect  that  through  marriage  they  will  emerge 
into  light.  Thus  the  souls  are  here  represented,  which  in  the  dominion 
of  darkness  wait  for  salvation  and  light." 

The  curious  reader  must  consult  the  Commentary  itself  to 
see  how  this  extraordinary  mode  of  exposition  is  carried 
through  the  book. 

^  Umschreibung  des  Hohenliedes,  oder  die  Gemeine  mit  Christo  iind  den 
Engeln  in  Grabe,  nebst  andern  biblischen  Erklarungen  Herausgegeben  A'on 
D.  Conard  Heinrich  Runge.     Bremen,  1776. 

N 
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1778.  About  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  deci- 
phered hieroglyphics  of  this  Song,  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion sustained  some  most  severe  blows  from  the  eminently 
pious  and  celebrated  poet  Herder.  He  denounced  the  alle- 
gorisers  as  violating  common  sense,  and  the  established  laws 
of  language,  and  maintained  that  this  Song  celebrated  true  and 
chaste  love  in  its  various  stages. 

Upon  the  question,  whether  there  may  not  be  another  sense 
concealed  under  the  obvious  and  literal  meaning,  Herder 
remarks — "  When  I  read  the  book  itself  I  do  not  find  the 
slightest  intimation,  or  even  the  faintest  trace  that  such  a 
sense  was  the  design  of  the  author.  Were  I  to  admit  it,  I 
should  also  expect  to  find  it  in  the  Song  of  Ibrahim,  in  the 
odes  of  Hafiz,  and  in  all  the  oriental  erotic  poems  which  in 
form  entirely  resemble  this  Song.  In  the  life  of  Solomon  I 
discover  still  less  reason  for  this  concealed  sense,  be  it  histo- 
rical, mystical,  metaphysical,  or  political.  For  Solomon's 
wisdom  did  not  consist  in  mysticism,  much  less  in  meta- 
physics, or  scholastic  church  history.  His  wisdom  was  dis- 
played in  his  common  sense,  as  seen  in  his  view  of  the  things 
of  this  life,  in  his  acute  penetration  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
natm-e.  Subsequent  Arabian  tradition  has  indeed  attributed 
to  him  also  the  art  of  sorcery,  and  of  driving  out  evil  spirits, 
but  never  did  even  this  tradition  ascribe  to  him  the  downcast 
look  of  a  mystic,  or  represent  him  as  indulging  in  airy  specu- 
lations, or  as  writing  a  compendium  of  Christian  Chm*ch 
History."  ^ 

Herder  admits  that  this  book  describes  the  love  of  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess,  as  well  as  that  of  a  king ;  but  finding  great 
difficulty  to  account  for  this,  he  divides  the  book  into  separate 
songs,  or  amorets,  while  at  the  same  time  he  acknowledges 
that  there  is   a   marked   unity  throughout,  and  that   love   is 

'  Salomon's  Lieder  der  Liebe,  &c.  Herder's  Siimmbliche  Wcrke  in  vierzig 
Banden,  Dritter  Band,  pp.  82,  83.     Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1852. 
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described  from  its  first  germs  to  its  full  maturity,  its  ripened 
fruit,  and  its  first  regermination. 

1780.  This  beautiful  commentary  was  followed  by  an 
elaborate  work  of  Kleuker  on  this  Song.^  He  too,  with  an 
overwhelming  force  of  argument,  opposes  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, and  maintains  that  the  book  consists  of  detached 
songs. 

1781.  Ann  Francis,  a  lady  of  much  poetical  taste,  who, 
assisted  by  the  learned  Parkhurst,  published  a  poetical  version 
of  the  Song,"  was  the  first  who  adopted  and  defended  the  theory 
of  Harmer,  that  this  book  speaks  of  tivo  wives,  one  a  Jewish 
lady,  who  had  been  married  to  Solomon  long  before,  and  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  whom  the  king  had  recently  espoused. 

1786.  Hodgson,  however,  was  not  influenced  by  the  theory 
of  Harmer,  but,  with  Bossuet,  Lowth,  Percj'',  &c.,  regarded  this 
poem  as  "  an  epithalamium  written  by  Solomon,  on  his  mar- 
riage, as  some  have  supposed,  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh."  ^ 

1789.  The  theory  maintained  by  Abrabanel  and  Leon 
Hebraeus,*  seems  at  this  time  to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
Christian  Church.  An  unknown  author,  mentioned  by  Mag- 
nus,^ defended  the  view  that  the  bride  of  the  Song  represents 
wisdom,  with  tvhom  Solomon  converses. 

1790.  It  is  indeed  cheering  to  meet  again  with  some  glimpes 
of  light  amidst  the  dense  darkness  which  gathered  around  this 
book.  Ammon  not  only  vindicated  its  unity  against  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  showed  that  it  celebrates  the  victory  of  true 
and  chaste  love  in  humble  life  over  the  allurements  of  courtly 
grandeur.^ 

1  Sammlung  der  Gedichte  Salomons,  &c.     Hamm.  1780. 

2  A  poetical  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  London,  1781. 

3  Solomon's  Song,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  by  Bernard  Hodgson,  LL.D. 
Principal  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  1786. 

■•  Vide  supra,  p.  58. 

*  Neueste  [Jeberstzung  des  Hohen  Liedes,  Basel,  1789  ;  see  Magnus,  Com- 
ment, p.  26. 

®  Salomon's  verschmahte  Liebe,  oder  die  belohnte  Treue.     Leipzig,  1790. 
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1801.  In  this  country  those  who  paid  more  regard  to  the 
established  laws  of  language,  and  were  therefore  constrained  to 
admit  a  literal  sense,  mostly  adhered  to  the  oj^inion  that  this 
poem  is  a  nuptial  song.  Thus  Williams  maintained  that  it 
celebrates  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter.^ 

1803.  Mason  Good  could  not  acquiesce  in  this  opinion, 
because  the  matrimonial  connexion  of  the  Hebrew  monarch 
with  the  Egyptian  princess  was  of  an  exclusively  political 
character,  without  any  preceding  personal  intimacy  or  inter- 
change of  affection ;  whereas,  the  connexion  celebrated  in  this 
Song,  "  proceeded  from  reciprocal  affection,  from  the  gentleness, 
modesty,  and  delicacy  of  mind,  which  are  uniformly  and  perj)e- 
tually  attributed  to  this  beautiful  and  accomplished  fair  one."  ^ 
He,  therefore,  regards  this  book  as  celebrating  in  distinct 
amorets,  the  reciprocal  attachment  of  Solomon  and  a  female, 
who  was  a  native  of  Sharon,  which  was  a  canton  of  Palestme  ; 
conveying  also  a  spiritual  allegory. 

1813.  Hug,^  rejecting  the  literal  interpretation,  exercised,  like 
the  rest  of  the  allegorisers,  the  right  of  introducing  a  new 
theory.  According  to  him,  "  the  bride "  means  the  ten  tribes, 
and  "the  bridegroom"  is  Kiiig  Hezekiah,  and  the  book  de- 
scribes allegorico-politically  the  longing  of  Israel  after  the  de- 
struction of  Samaria  to  be  re-united  with  Judah,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  citizens  of  Judah,  represented  under  the  image  of 
the  brothers  (chap.  viii.  8,  9)  to  this  re-union. 

1820.  The  feeble  arm  raised  by  Jacobi,  Amnion,  &c.  in  the 
defence  of  the  true  design  of  this  book  against  the  mighty  host 
of  allegorisers,  was  gi'eatly  supported  by  the  learned  Umbreit. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  exposition  of  this  Song,  Umbreit 
maintains  that  the  design  of  the  poem  is  to  celebrate  the  con- 
quest of  virtue  in  humble  life  over  the  allurements  of  royalty.     A 

1  The  Song  of  Songs,  a  new  translation,  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes. 
London,  1801,  pp.  54,  55. 

2  Song  of  Songs,  &c.,  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  Notes, 
critical  and  explanatory.     London,  1803,  Preface  pp.  xii.  xiii.  xiv. 

3  Das  Hohelipd,  in  einer  noch  unversuchten  Deutung,  Freybxirg,  1803. 
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virtuous  country-maiden,  who  was  attached  to  a  shepherd,  was 
brought  into  Solomon's  harem,  and  there  tempted  by  the  king 
with  flatteries  and  promises  to  transfer  her  aifections ;  but  she, 
armed  by  the  power  of  virtue,  resisted  all  his  allurements,  and 
remained  faithful  to  her  shepherd,  to  whom  she  was  afterwards 
re -united.  ^ 

Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  Clarke  or  Boothroyd  in 
any  way  elucidated  the  design  of  this  book,  yet  they  have  done 
great  service  by  their  rejection  of  the  allegorical  interpretation. 

1825.  We  must,  however,  not  suppose  that  the  allegorisers, 
though  considerably  diminished  in  number,  had  exhausted 
their  inventive  faculties.  Kaiser  maintains  that  "  the  bride  " 
is  a  neiv  colony  near  the  Jordan,  and  the  bridegroom  repre- 
sents Zeruhhabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah ;  and  that  the  Song  cele- 
hrates  their  restoration  of  the  Jewish  constitution  in  the  province 
of  Judah.  ^ 

1826.  The  little  band,  who  struggled  hard  for  the  defence 
of  the  true  design  of  this  book,  could  now  rejoice  at  the  acces- 
sion of  a  mighty  leader  to  their  ranks.  The  celebrated  Ewald 
showed  in  a  masterly  manner  that  this  poem  celebrates  chaste, 
virtuous,  and  sincere  love,  ichich  no  splendour  is  able  to  dazzle, 
nor  flattery  to  seduce."^ 

1829.  Dopke,  in  his  elaborate  philologico-critical  commen- 
tary, though  not  espousing  this  view,  materially  aided  the 
combatants  for  the  literal  interpretation.* 

1830.  It  is  surprising  that  the  sharp-sighted  Rosenmiiller, 
who  could  not  follow  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
church,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  obvious  sense  of  the  poem, 

1  Lied  der  Liebe,  das  iilteste  und  slionste  aus  dem  Morgenlande.  Gottingen, 
1820,  second  edition,  1828,  pp.  20,  21. 

2  Das  Hohelied,  ein  Colleetiv-Gesang  auf  Serubabel,  Ezra  und  Nehemia, 
als  die  Wiederbersteller  einer  Jiidischen  Verfassung  in  die  ProTinz  Juda. 
Erlangen,  1825. 

3  Das  Hohelied  Salomo's  iibersetzt  mit  Einleitung,  Anmerkungen,  &c. 
Gottingen,  1826. 

"1  Pliilologiscli-Critisch.e  Commentor  zum  Hohen  Liede  Salomo's.  Leipzig, 
1829. 
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adopted  the  view  of  Abrabanel,  Leon  Hebraeus,  &c.,  that  "  the 
bride"  represents  wisdom,  with  whom  Solomon  is  described  as 
conversing.  ^ 

"Whilst  the  battle  between  the  allegorisers  and  literalists  was 
being  waged  on  the  continent,  the  few  champions  who  came 
forward  in  England  to  defend  the  literal  interpretation  re- 
ceived an  important  addition  to  their  number  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  who  denounced  this  method  of  treating  Scrip- 
ture as  contrary  to  all  laws  of  language,  and  dangerous  to  real 
religion.  He  regards  this  Song  as  "  a  pastoral  eclogue,  or  a 
succession  of  eclogues,  representing,  in  the  vivid  colour  of 
Asiatic  rural  scenery,  with  a  splendour  of  artificial  decoration, 
the  honourable  loves  of  a  newly  married  bride  and  bridegroom, 
with  some  other  interlocutors."  ^ 

1839.  The  controversy  between  Drs.  Pye  Smith  and  Bennett^ 
about  the  Song  of  Songs  produced  a  salutary  effect,  inasmuch 
as  it  added  considerably  to  the  number  of  those  who  in  this 
country  defended  the  literal  interpretation.  A  version  of 
Chap.  ii.  8 — 17  appeared  in  the  Congregational  Magazine,"*  in 
which  the  translator  boldly  affirms  that  "it  celebrates  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  spring,  the  attachment  of  two  indi- 
viduals to  each  other,  and  their  meeting  in  that  season  of 
nature's  gaiety  and  loveliness."  He,  moreover,  declares  that 
he  can  "  see  no  more  reason  for  the  spiritual  interpretation 
which  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Fry,  and  others  give  it,  than  for  its 
application  to  the  revival  of  letters,  the  termination  of  feudal- 
ism, or  any  other  gratifying  circumstance  in  civil  or  political 
life." 

1840.  Whilst  the  ranks  of  the  literalists  gi-ew  stronger  in 
England,  the  band  that  defended  the  true  design  of  this  poem 
in  Germany,  also  mider  the  able  leadership  of  Ewald,  became 

'  Rosenmiillcr,  Scholia,  ix.  2,  p.  270. 

2  Script.  Test,  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  ii.  note  A ;  and  Congre- 
gational Magazine  for  1837,  p.  415. 

3  Congregational  Magazine  for  1837  and  1838. 
*  For  1838,  p.  471,  et  seq. 
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stronger,  and  Hirzel  now  contended  for  the  view  that  the 
Song  of  Songs  celebrates  the  victory  of  virtuous  love  in  humble 
life  over  the  allurements  of  royalty.^ 

1843.  The  learned  but  "lynx-eyed"  Magnus,  however, 
could  see  in  this  book  nothing  else  than  a  collection  of  various 
erotic  pieces,  some  perfect,  others  imperfect,  some  amended, 
others  interpolated,  all  the  work  of  different  authors,  and 
written  in  various  ages.  -  Yet  his  commentary  is  full  of  learn- 
ing, and  well  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  historical 
sketch. 

1845.  Entirely  different  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Stuart, 
the  great  Biblical  scholar  of  America,  who  says,  "  It  seems 
better  and  firmer  ground,  to  regard  the  Canticles  as  expressing 
the  warm  and  earnest  desire  of  the  soul  after  God,  in  language 
borrowed  from  that  which  characterises  chaste  affection  be- 
tween the  Jews."^ 

1846.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  American 
Professors  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Dr.  Noyes,  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  &c.  in  Harvard  University,  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Canticles  with  notes,  shortly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Stuart's  work,  in  which  he  maintains  that  it  is  a 
collection  of  erotic  songs,  ivithout  any  moral  or  religious 
design,'^  and  most  powerfully  opposes  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. 

1847.  Another  Professor,  Dr.  Stowe,  affirmed  that  "  the 
general  idea  of  the  book,  which  has  just  been  pronounced  '  as 
injurious  to  morals  and  religion,'  if  interpreted  allegorically,^ 
is  descriptive  of  the  mutual  love  of  God  and  his  people ;  the 
vicissitudes,  the  trials,  the  backslidings,  the  repentings,  and 

1  Das  Lied  der  Lieder  oder  Sieg  der  Treue.     Ziircli,  1840. 

^  Kritisclie  Bearbeitung  und  Erklarung  des  Hohen  Liedes  Salomo's.  Halle, 
1842. 

3  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  p.  360,  ed. 
Davidson. 

*  A  New  Translation  of  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Canticles.  Bos- 
ton, 1846,  p.  119. 

5  Ibid.  p.  132. 
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finally  the  perfect  and  eternal  union  of  the   church  with  its 
Lord  and  Saviour."^ 

1849.  Though  not  entirely  defeated,  yet  the  ranks  of  the 
allegorisers  were  materially  thinned,  and  they  were  driven  to 
adopt  a  different  course.  They  no  longer  sought  for  some 
Christian  mysteries  and  doctrine  in  every  chapter,  verse,  and 
word  of  the  Song,  but  satisfied  themselves  with  a  general 
allegorical  idea,  which  may  be  seen  both  from  the  above 
article  of  Dr.  Stowe,  and  Keil's  "  Introduction  to  the  Song 
of  Songs."  Dr.  Keil  submits  that  it  allegorically  describes 
the  mutual  love  subsisting  between  God  and  his  chosen 
people,  and  how  this  communion  was  in  various  ways  inter- 
rupted through  the  unfaithfulness  of  Israel,  and  how,  through 
their  return  to  the  true  covenant-God,  and  through  his  un- 
changing love,  it  was  again  restored.  ~ 

1851.  Not  even  this  mild  view  of  the  allegory,  however,  could 
conciliate  Delitzsch.  This  learned  author,  after  having  inter- 
preted the  book  as  representing  "  the  mutual  love  subsisting 
between  Solomon  and  Wisdom,"  was  at  last  constrained  to 
reject  every  allegorical  interpretation  as  untenable.  Though 
adopting  the  view  that  the  hook  poetically  describes  a  love-rela- 
tionship formed  by  Solomon,  and  that  "  the  idea  of  marriage  is 
the  idea  of  the  Song,"  and  may  figuratively  represent  the  union 
of  God  with  his  people,  he  frankly  confesses,  that  amongst  other 
views,  that  which  regards  the  poem  as  celebrating  the  victory 
of  virtuous  love  in  humble  life  over  the  allurements  of  royalty, 
is  to  be  preferred.^ 

1852.  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  commentary, 
containing  some  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  against  the 
allegorical  interpretation,  a  new  translation  appeared  with  an 
allegorical  exposition  by  Hahn.     Denying  that  Solomon  repre- 

>  Article  in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  April,  1847,  reprinted  in  the  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature  for  1852,  p.  338. 

2  Hiivcmick's  Einlcitung  in  das  Alte  Testament.  Dritter  Theil,  p.  504. 

•''  Das  Ilohelied  untorsuchl  vuid  ausgelegt  von  Franz  Delitzsch.  Leipzig, 
1851,  pp.  31.  175. 
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sents  the  Messiah,  because  at  that  early  period  the  notionof  a 
personal  Messiah  was  not  yet  developed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  this  commentator  advances  a  new  theory,  that  "  the 
bridegroom"  represents  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  "  the  bride" 
Japhetic  heathenism,  and  that  the  poem  describes,  allegorically, 
"  the  kingdom  of  Israel  as  destined,  in  God's  service,  eventually 
to  overcome  heathenism  with  the  iveapons  of  justice  and  love,  and 
to  bring  the  Heathen  into  a  state  of  fellowship  and  love  with  itself, 
and  consequently  ivith  God."^  He  takes  the  Song  to  be  a  dra- 
matico-didactic  poem,  divisible  into  six  sections. 

The  first  section,  Chap.  i.  2 — ii.  7,  describes  the  longing  of 
the  maiden,  who  represents  Japhetic  heathenism,  for  the  plea- 
surable love  of  the  king  of  Israel ;  her  humble  supplication  to 
be  received  into  his  fellowship,  and  the  ultimate  realization  of 
her  desire  in  that  union. 

The  second  section,  Chap.  ii.  8 — iii.  5,  supplementing  the 
first,  describes  the  friendly  invitation  which  the  king  of  Israel 
gives  to  this  maiden  (the  Japhetic  heathen)  to  catch  with  him 
the  foxes,  which  represent  the  kingdom  of  Satan  upon  earth, 
the  Hametic  heathen,  and  to  unite  herself  with  him  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  her  acceptance 
of  this  invitation. 

The  third  section,  Chap.  iii.  6 — v.  1,  supplementing  the  first 
and  second,  represents  this  maiden,  after  being  conquered  by 
the  power  of  the  king's  love,  and  from  sincere  reciprocal 
attachment,  devoting  herself  as  an  acceptable  oflbring  to  the 
service  of  God,  as  introduced  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  is 
the  type  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  describes  the  completion 
of  her  never-ending  union  with  the  king  of  Israel, 

The  fourth  section,  Chap.  v.  2 — vi.  9,  a  supplementary 
explanation  of  the  first,  describes  the  early  love  of  the  king  of 
Israel  when  he  visited  the  maiden  in  the  dark  night  as  she  lay 
in  a  deep  sleep,  void  of  all  love  to  him,  entreating  to  be  admitted; 

'  Das  Hohe  Lied  von  Salomo,  iibersetzt  \md  erklart  von  Heinrich  Augus- 
tus Hahn.     Breslau,  1852,  p.  7. 
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her  refusal;  her  repentance  after  having  become  acquainted 
with  his  glory ;  her  long  search  after  him ;  his  accepting  her 
after  her  repentance  had  been  tried,  &c.  &c. 

The  fifth  section,  Chap.  vi.  10 — viii.  4,  which  explains  the 
second,  and  supplements  the  fourth,  describes  how  the  king  of 
Israel  revealed  himself  ultimately  to  the  maiden;  the  king, 
after  being  long  and  jjainfuUy  sought  by  the  maiden,  who, 
despairing  of  success,  and  in  a  dejected  state,  had  returned 
home,  was  again  incited,  by  some  new  charms  of  hers,  followed 
her,  attended  by  his  martial  hosts,  once  more  offered  her  his 
love,  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  then  she  offered  herself 
to  him  with  all  she  had,  as  his  property. 

The  sixth  section.  Chap.  viii.  5 — 14,  which  is  a  supplementary 
exposition  of  the  third,  and  a  completion  of  the  fifth,  describes 
how  the  maiden,  after  long  and  painfully  searching,  and  longing 
for  the  king  of  Israel,  yielded  herself  up  to  him  in  her  home, 
whither  he  had  followed  her,  and  how  she  entreated  for  the 
favourable  reception  of  her  younger  sister,  that  is,  the  Hametic 
heathen,  and  how  the  king  promised  the  maiden  that  her  sister 
shall  eventually  be  received. 

1853.  Though  this  allegorist  has  repudiated  the  idea  that 
Solomon  represents  the  Messiah,  at  the  same  time,  another  alle- 
gorist, and  that  a  no  less  writer  than  Hengstenberg,  assures  us 
that  Solomon  can  be  regarded  only  as  the  Messiah,  and  that  the 
bride  is  not  Japhetic  heathenism,  but  the  people  of  God.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  poem  celebrates  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  all 
the  mercies  which  through  him  flotv  to  the  people  of  God,  and  is 
divisible  into  two  parts. 

The  first  part,  Chap.  i. — v.  1,  describes  the  advent  of  Mes- 
siah, the  heavenly  Solomon,  to  save  his  people  ;  the  tribulations 
and  sorrows  which  will  precede  his  coming,  and  especially  the 
bondage  of  the  people  of  God  to  worldly  power,  as  the  merited 
punishment  of  their  unfaithfulness.  These  sufferings  are 
represented  under  the  figure  of  swarthiness,  i.  6 ;  winter  and 
rain,  ii.  11;  dark  nights  and  a  wilderness,  iii.  6.     Connected 
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with  the  coming  of  Messiah  is  the  admission  of  the  heathen 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  iii.  9 — 11,  effected  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Old  Testament  people,  as  indicated  by  the 
name  "  daughters  of  Jerusalem." 

The  second  part,  Chap.  v.  2 — viii.  14,  describes  the  sinning 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion  against  the  heavenly  Solomon,  her 
punishment,  repentance,  and  the  re-union  effected  through  the 
mediation  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  (the  heathen),  whose 
salvation  she  had  first  assisted  to  accomplish;  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  former  mutual  love,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  daughter  of  Zion  becomes  again  the  centre  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  and  the  immutability  of  the  new  covenant  of  love  in 
contrast  with  the  mutability  of  the  old.^ 

1853.  Simultaneous  with  this  commentary  of  Hengstenberg, 
an  allegorical  exposition  appeared  in  America,  by  Professor 
Burrowes.  He  differs  again  from  the  preceding  in  regarding 
this  Song  as  illustrating  hy  imagery  draivn  from  the  court  of 
Solomon,  the  mutual  love  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  as  exercised 
in  the  case  of  individual  believers.    He  divides  it  into  three  parts. 

The  first  part.  Chap.  i. — ii.  7,  describes  the  way  in  which 
the  soul,  longing  after  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
is  conducted  in  the  gratification  of  that  desire^  from  one  degree 
of  pious  enjoyment  to  another,  till,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, and  by  the  diversities  in  its  progress  towards  heaven,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  Christ's  love  as  manifested  in  private  com- 
munion in  "  his  chamber;"  7 — 11,  in  the  way  of  duty  and  self- 
denial;  12 — 14,  in  social  communion  with  him;  15 — 17,  in 
delightful  repose  with  him,  amid  enlarged  prospects  of  spiritual 
beauty;  chap.  ii.  1 — 3,  in  the  protection  and  delight  here  set 
forth;  4 — 7,  it  possesses  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  on  the 
earth. 

The  second  part,  Chap.  ii.  8 — vii.  9,  describes  the  motives 
by  which  the  Lord  Jesus  would  allure  such  souls  away  from 

1  Das  Hohe  Lied  Salomonis  ausgelegt  von  W.  Hengstenberg.  Berlin,  1853, 
p.  239. 
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the  present  world  to  be  with  him  in  glory;  chap.  ii.  8 — 17,  as 
by  the  beauty  of  heaven;  chap.  iii.  1 — 11,  by  the  splendour  of 
the  reception  awaiting  them  there,  as  well  as  b)'  the  grandeur 
of  the  conveyance  thither;  chap.  v.  1 — vii.  9,  and  by  his  love 
for  them,  which  remains  constant  even  amidst  their  greatest 
neglect. 

The  thu'd  section,  Chap.  vii.  10 — viii.  14,  describes  the  effects 
which  these  manifestations  of  love  produce  on  the  heart  of 
saints;  chap.  vii.  10,  assurance  of  hope;  11,  desire  to  be  much 
alone  in  communion  with  Christ;  12,  their  engagement  in 
labours  of  love  ;  13,  consecration  to  him  of  all  their  gifts;  chap, 
viii.  1,  2,  a  desire  that  everything  interposing  between  Christ 
and  them  may  be  removed  ;  3,  4,  their  avoidance  of  everything 
that  would  cause  the  withdrawal  of  Christ's  love ;  5,  the  pleasing 
consciousness  of  leaning  on  Jesus,  and  of  being  upheld  by  his 
everlasting  arm ;  6,  their  desii'e  to  be  constantly  near  him,  and 
sustained  by  his  power,  and  willingness  to  make  every  sacrifice 
for  him ;  7,  their  conviction  of  the  insufficiency  of  everything 
the  world  could  offer  to  tempt  them  from  Christ;  8 — 10,  their 
interest  for  the  salvation  of  the  impenitent;  12,  the  sense  of 
their  accountability  as  stewards  of  God ;  13,  the  privilege  of 
continual  access  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  14,  desire  for  the 
completion  of  their  redemption,  and  for  the  perfecting  of  their 
love  to  Christ,  and  of  his  to  them,  by  the  prospect  of  his  second 
coming.^ 

From  the  analysis  of  the  three  latest  commentaries  upon  this 
book,  it  will  be  perceived  that  allegorical  interpreters,  even  to 
this  day,  differ  in  their  views  of  its  application  and  design. 

1854.  After  quitting  the  bewildering  maze  of  allegorism,  it 
is  cheering  to  come  to  the  commentary  of  Meier,  in  which  the 
view  that  this  poem  celebrates  the  victory  of  virtuous  love  in 
humble  life  over  the  allurements  of  royalty  is  defended.^ 

'  A  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  the  Rev.  George  Burrowes, 
Professor  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.     Philadelphia,  1853,  pp.  87—90. 

2  Das  Hohe  Lied  in  deutacher  Uebersetzimg,  Erklurung,  und  kritischer  Text- 
ausgabe,  von  Ernst  Meier,  Professor  der  Morgenlandischen  Sprachen.  Tiibin- 
gen,  1864. 
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1855.  This  is  also  the  view  propounded  by  Friederich^  and 
Hitzig,"  though  the  latter  embraces  a  similar  theory  to  Harmer, 
that  there  are  tivo  women  as  chief  speakers  in  the  poem. 

1856.  In  this  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  virtuous  love  to 
all  the  temptations  of  royalty,  the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  the 
Englishman  and  the  German,  are  beginning  to  unite.  The 
reviewer  in  the  Jewish  Monthly  Journal  of  History  and  Science, 
declares  himself  in  favour  of  regarding  the  Shulamite  as  7-esisting 
all  the  offers  of  Solomon  and  remaining  faithful  to  her  shepherd.^ 
Meier,  the  author  of  a  commentary  mentioned  above,  in  his 
History  of  the  poetical  National  Literature  of  the  Hebrews, 
recentl}'^  published,  maintains  the  same  opinion.*  This  poem, 
says  Dr.  Davidson,  "  warns  against  impure  love,  encourages 
chastity,  fidelity,  and  virtue,  by  depicting  the  successful  issue  of 
sincere  affection  amid  powerful  temptations.  The  innocent  and 
virtuous  maiden,  true  to  her  shepherd  lover,  resists  the  flatteries 
of  a  monarch,  and  is  alloived  to  return  to  her  home."^  Umbreit, 
in  an  article  upon  this  book,  just  published,  states  that  he  still 
adheres  to  the  view  propounded  in  his  commentary  of  1828,^ 
noticed  above,  that  it  is  a  celebration  of  virtuous  love  over  the 
allurements  of  royalty. 

How  mournful  is  the  thought  which  irresistibly  forces  itself 
upon  the  mind,  in  reviewing  this  imperfect  sketch  of  what  has 
befallen  this  poem !  This  book,  we  have  seen,  is  made  to 
describe  the  most  contradictory  things.  It  contains  the  wan- 
derings of  the  Jews,  how  they  will  ultimately  "  fill  their  stomachs 
with  the  flesh  of  the  Leviathan  and  the  best  of  wines  preserved 

'  Cantici  Canticorum  poetica  forma ;  disertatio  Emesti  Fred.  Friedrich. 
Konigsberg,  1855. 

2  Das  Hohe  Lied  erklart  von  Ferd.  Hitzig  16te  Liefenmg  des  Kurzgef.  exege- 
tischen  Handbuch's  zum  Alten  Testament.     Leipzig,  1855. 

~  Monatsckrift  fiir  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  heraus- 
gegeben  vom  Oberrabbiner  Dr.  Frankel.     Leipzig,  1856,  p.  215,  et  seq. 

*  Gescbichte  der  poetiscben  National-Literatur  der  Hebraer  von  Dr.  Ernst 
Meier.     Leipzig,  1856,  p.  215,  et  seq. 

»  The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered,  &c.,  by  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D. 
London,  1856,  p.  806. 

^  Herzog's  Real-Encyklopadie  fiir  protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche. 
Stuttgart,  1856,  vol.  vi.  p.  220. 
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in  grapes,"  and  is  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  all  Christian  mys- 
teries. It  is  denounced  as  a  love  song,  and  extolled  as  declar- 
ing the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  it  speaks  of  the  meridian  church 
in  Africa,  and  of  the  betrayal  of  the  Saviour ;  it  contains  a 
treatise  ujjon  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  against  Pelagianism, 
and  an  Aristotelian  disquisition  upon  the  functions  of  the 
active  and  passive  mind ;  it  is  an  apocalyptic  vision,  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  Eevelations  of  St.  John,  and  records  the  scholastic 
mysticisms  of  the  middle  ages;  it  denounces  Arianism,  and 
describes  the  glories  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  it  "treats  of  man's 
reconciliation  unto  God  and  peace  by  Jesus  Christ,  with  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  teaches  lewdness,  and  corrupts  the 
morals ;  it  records  the  conversation  of  Solomon  and  Wisdom, 
and  describes  the  tomb  of  Christ  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  it 
celebrates  the  nuptials  of  Solomon,  and  gives  us  a  compendium 
of  ecclesiastical  histoiy  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ;  it 
records  the  restoration  of  a  Jewish  constitution  by  Zerubbabel, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  and  the  mysteries  of  marriage ;  it  advo- 
cates monogamy  and  encourages  polygamy;  it  assists  devotion 
and  excites  carnal  passions.  What  a  solemn  lesson  we  have 
here  never  to  depart  from  the  simple  meaning  of  the  word  of 
God! 

SECTION  VI. — THE   DIFFERENT  VIEWS   CLASSIFIED  AND  EXARHNED. 

The  various  opinions,  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section, 
respecting  the  design  of  this  book,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  literal,  the  allegorical,  and  the  typical.  The  first 
considers  the  description  as  real,  that  the  words  should  be 
taken  as  representing  an  historical  fact ;  the  second  considers 
that  the  description  has  no  historical  truth  for  its  basis,  but 
contains  some  latent  meaning;  whilst  the  third  admits  the 
literal  meaning,  but  regards  it  as  typical  of  spiritual  truth. 
The  literal  view  adopted  by  us  having  been  given  in  sections 
iii.  and  iv.,  we  have  to  examine  here  only  the  claims  of  the 
allegorical  and  typical. 
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THE  AliLEGORICAL  VIEW. 

The  allegorical  view  principally  maintained  is,  that  this  poem, 
in  language  borrowed  from  that  which  characterises  chaste 
affections  between  the  sexes,  expresses  the  mutual  love  subsisting 
between  the  Lord  and  his  Church. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  ALLEGORICAL  VIEW  EXAMINED. 

I.  The  existence  of  this  book  in  the  sacred  canon  has  been 
adduced  as  an  argument  for  its  allegorical  interpretation. 

"  In  what  part  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  can  we  find  any  com- 
position of  an  analogous  nature  ?  All — every  Psalm,  every 
piece  of  history,  every  part  of  prophecy — has  a  religious  aspect, 
and  (the  book  of  Esther  perhaps  excepted)  is  filled  with  theo- 
cratic views  of  things.  How  came  there  here  to  be  such  a 
solitary  exception,  so  contrary  to  the  genius  and  nature  of  the 
whole  Bible  ?  It  is  passing  strange,  if  real  amatory  Idyls  are 
mingled  with  so  much,  all  of  which  is  of  a  serious  and  religious 
nature.  If  the  author  viewed  his  composition  as  being  of  an 
amatory  nature,  would  he  have  sought  a  place  for  it  among  the 
sacred  books  ?  And  subsequent  redactors  or  editors — would 
they  have  ranked  it  here,  in  case  they  had  regarded  it  in  the 
same  light  ?  I  can  scarcely  deem  it  credible.  So  different 
was  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  Scriptures  from  any 
mere  approbation  of  an  amatory  poem  as  such,  that  I  must 
believe  that  the  insertion  of  Canticles  among  the  canonical 
books,  was  the  result  of  a  full  persuasion  of  its  spiritual  import. 
Had  the  case  stood  otherwise,  why  did  they  not  introduce  other 
secular  books,  as  well  as  this,  into  the  canon  ?"^ 

Granting  that  the  design  of  the  book  was  simply  to  describe 
love,  we  deny  that  it  would  have  been  deemed  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  the  sacred  canon.  Why  should  the  pleasures  of  chaste 
love  be  considered  less  worthy  of  record  in  the  sacred  books, 

1  Stuaxt,  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  pp.  342, 
343,  ed.  Davidson. 
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than  the  sorrow  for  bereaved  friendship,  in  2  Sam.  i.  17,  &c.  ? 
"  To  those,"  says  Dr.  Mason  Good,  a  defender  of  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  ''who  disbelieve  the  existence  of  such  an  alle- 
gory they  (the  amorets)  still  afford  a  happy  example  of  the 
pleasures  of  holy  and  virtuous  love ;  they  inculcate,  beyond  the 
power  of  didactic  poetry,  the  tenderness  which  the  husband 
should  manifest  for  his  wife,  and  the  deference,  modesty,  and 
fidelity  with  which  his  affection  should  be  returned ;  and,  con- 
sidered even  in  this  sense  alone,  they  are  fully  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  constituting  a  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures."^  "  Why 
should  a  passion,"  remarks  another  allegorical  interpreter,  "  so 
strong,"  so  universal,  so  essential  to  happiness — to  the  very 
existence  of  the  human  race,  be  denied  a  place  in  a  Revelation 
from  God  to  man  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  it  not  a  place  in 
every  part  of  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  ?  God  is 
the  author  of  the  human  constitution  as  well  as  of  the  Bible ; 
and  he  has  in  all  respects  adapted  his  revelation  to  the  nature 
of  the  beings  for  whom  it  was  designed.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed,  if  one  of  the  most  important  and  never  absent  pheno- 
mena in  the  moral  and  physical  creation  of  men  should  never 
be  noticed  in  a  revelation  to  him  from  his  Creator.  If  the 
viciousness  and  licentiousness  of  men  have  loaded  this  subject 
with  vile  and  filthy  associations  in  vile  and  filthy  minds,  this  is 
not  the  fault  of  God  or  of  his  revelation.  The  vine  will  not 
be  destroyed,  nor  the  grapes  annihilated,  because  wicked  men 
make  themselves  beasts  with  wine."^ 

The  design  of  the  book,  in  our  view,  however,  is  not  to  cele- 
brate love,  but  to  record  an  example  of  virtue,  which  is  still 
more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon. 

2.  It  has  been  urged,  that  the  language  put  by  the  sacred 
writer  into  the  moutli  of  the  bride,  shows  that  the  poem  is  to 
be  allegorically  interpreted,  because  in  its  literal  sense  such 

'  Song  of  Songs,  &c.,  Preface,  p.  19. 

2  An  Article  on  Solomon's  Song,  by  the  Rev.  C.  E,  Stowe,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature,  reprinted  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  1852, 
pp.  .331,  3.32. 
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language  would  be  contrary  to  nature  and  to  the  modesty  of 
women. 

"That   this   is    not    a   song  of  human    loves,"    says    Dr. 
Bennett/  "  is  clear  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.     It  opens 
with  the  language  of  a  female  :  '  Let  him  kiss  me ; '  it  is  full  of 
her  solicitous  seeking  after  him ;  it  abounds  with  praises  of  his 
person,  and  her  dispraises  of  herself,  of  her  person  and  her 
conduct  ;  it  invites  other  females  to  love  him,  and  it  speaks  of 
him  as  her  brother,  and  of  her  as  his  sister.     Let  any  one  ex- 
amine the  Song,  and  then  muse  over  these  facts,  recollecting 
that  Solomon  is,  in  the  opening  of  the  poem  itself,  said  to  be 
the  writer.     Was  ever  such  a  human  love-song  composed  by 
mortal,    since    man    either    loved  or  wrote   verses  ?      What 
writer,  with  the  feelings,  or  the  reason,  of  a  man,  would  begin 
a  poem  on  his  fair  one  by  describing  her  as  courting  him  ? 
Let  it  not  be  said,  '  We  must  not  transfer  our  modern  and 
northern  ideas  to  the  ancient  Orientals,  who  had  not  our  delicate 
notions  of  the  female  character ; '  for  this  would   only  make 
my  case  stronger.     It  would  be  more   abhorrent  from  the  se- 
cluded, submissive  character  of  Eastern  brides  to  ask  the  gentle- 
men to  come  and  kiss  them,  than  it  would  be  from  the  dignified 
confidence  of  British  women.  It  is  not  a  question  of  climate  or 
age,  but  of  nature.  The  bridegroom,  who  is  supposed  to  love  this 
fairest  of  women,  himself  puts  into  her  lips  this  speech  :  '  Let 
him  kiss  me  !'      Never  would  human  love  sj)eak  thus.    Though 
men  like  to  court,  they'  do  not  like  to  be  courted ;  and  while 
they  think    it   cruel  to   be   rejected   when  they   court,   they 
without  mercy  reject  her  that  courts   them;    as  the  forward 
female  has  usually  found,  from  the  days  of  Sappho  to  this  hour. 
Women  were  endowed  with  the  form  and  the  qualities  intended 
to  attract  courtship,  and  they  feel  it ;  and  when  they  do  not  feel 
it,  men  despise  them.     No  man,  therefore,  in  his  senses,  would 
think  to  compliment  his  fair  one  by  writing  of  her,  to  her,  as  if 
she  had  lost  her  retiring  modesty,  her  female   dignity,   and   de- 
*  Reply  to  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Congregational  Magazine  for  1838,  pp.  148,  149. 
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graded  herself  by  doing  that  for  which  every  man  would  de- 
spise her.  The  very  first  word  of  this  Song,  then,  stands  a 
witness  against  the  notion  of  its  being  -a  human  love-song ;  for 
it  would  better  suit  Solomon's  strange  woman,  that  with  an 
impudent  face  caught  and  kissed  the  young  simpleton,  than 
Solomon's  princess-bride,  or  Dr.  Smith's  supposed  chaste  mono- 
gamist. Till  fishes  mount  to  sing  with  larks  on  the  shady 
boughs,  and  nightingales  dive  to  ocean's  depths  to  court  the 
whales,  no  man,  of  any  age,  of  any  clime,  of  any  rank,  can  be 
supposed  to  write  ordinary  love-songs  in  such  a  style.  We  are 
told,  by  the  first  word,  that  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here,  one 
who  must  be  courted,  and  that  loves  more  than  human  are  the 
theme.  This  is  the  Bridegroom  of  whom  the  Psalmist  says, 
*  He  is  thy  Lord,  and  worship  thou  him  :'  *  Kiss  the  Son,  lest 
he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way.'  Such  a  spouse  may 
exhibit  his  Bride  as  asking  for  his  love  ;  every  other  must  pre- 
sent himself  as  asking  for  hers,  and  begging  the  accejjtance  of 
his." 

It  is  allowed  by  scholars  of  taste,  that,  regarded  as  a  mere 
human  production,  this  poem  is  inimitable.  "  Every  part  of 
this  Song,"  says  the  learned  Bishop  Bossuet,^  "  abounds  in 
poetical  beauties ;  the  objects  which  present  themselves  on  every 
side  are  the  choicest  plants,  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  the 
most  delicious  fruits,  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  spring,  the  sweet 
verdure  of  the  fields,  flourishing  and  well-watered  gardens, 
pleasant  streams,  and  perennial  fountains.  The  other  senses 
are  represented  as  regaled  with  the  most  precious  odours, 
natural  and  artificial ;  with  the  sweet  singing  of  birds,  and  the 
soft  voice  of  the  turtle  ;  with  milk  and  honey,  and  the  choicest 
of  wine.  To  these  enchantments  are  added  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  graceful  in  the  human  form,  the  endearments,  the  caresses, 
the  delicacy  of  love.  If  any  object  be  introduced  which  seems 
not  to  harmonize  with  this  delightful  scene,  such  as  the  awful 
prospect  of  tremendous  precipices,  the  wildness  of  the  moun- 

'   Pr«ef.  in  (^anticum  f'niiticorum,  (FuvreB,  torn.  i.  p.  467,  4to.  edit. 
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tains,  or  the  haunts  of  lions,  its  effect  is  only  to  heighten,  by 
the  contrast,  the  beauty  of  the  other  objects,  and  to  add  the 
charms  of  variety  to  those  of  grace  and  elegance."  Bishop 
Lowth,  after  having  descanted  upon  some  passages,  remarks, 
"Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  truly  elegant  and  poetical 
than  all  these,  nothing  more  apt  or  expressive  than  these  com- 
parisons."^ If  the  poet  is  so  charming  in  his  style,  so  exqui- 
site and  true  in  his  picture  of  nature,  surely  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  give  him  credit  for  understanding  his  art,  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  women  of  his  age, 
and  that  he  would  be  as  true  to  nature  in  the  description  of  the 
bride  as  he  is  in  depicting  nature  herself.  If  it  be  true  that 
language  of  such  exquisite  taste  would  outrage  female  decency 
and  modest}'  when  addressed  to  a  human  love,  it  will  surely  be 
more  outrageous  when  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  humble,  peni- 
tent, and  submissive  Church  in  addresses  to  the  Lord  of  lords. 
Where  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  do  we  find  any  address 
from  the  saints  to  God  or  Christ  resembling  the  opening  of 
this  poem  ?  The  addresses  of  Abraham,  (Gen.  xviii.  23 — 33,) 
Jacob,  (Gen.  xxxii.  10 — 13,)  and  of  Solomon  himself,  (1  Kings 
viii.  23 — 53,)  and  the  language  in  which  Christ  has  taught  us 
to  appeal  to  God,  are  characterized  by  the  greatest  reverence 
and  humility.  How,  then,  can  it  be  affirmed,  that  language 
which  would  violate  female  modesty  and  decency  in  the  mouth 
of  a  woman  to  a  lover  whom  she  prizes  above  all  things,  is 
becoming  in  the  mouth  of  the  Church  when  addressing  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  ? 

Dr.  Bennett,  however,  misunderstood  the  design  of  the  book. 
The  Song,  in  its  literal  meaning,  does  not  begin  with  represent- 
ing a  ivoman  courting  a  man,  but  describes  how  a  humble  and 
virtuous  rustic  maiden  was  taken  away  from  her  beloved  into 
the  court  of  Solomon,  and  tempted  to  transfer  her  affections,  by 
the  splendour  and  luxuries  of  royalty  ;  but  even  there,  amidst 
all  the  grandeur,  and  in  spite  of  all  alluring  promises,  the 
'  Lecture  xxxi.  p.  350,  thii-d  edition. 
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maiden  was  faithful  to  her  espousals,  and  desired  that  he  whom 
she  prized  above  all  things  would  come  and  rescue  her. 

3.  It  is  urged  that  the  same  language  and  imagery  employed 
in  the  Song,  and  the  bridegi'oom  and  the  bride  here  introduced, 
are  elsewhere  spii-itually  applied  to  the  Lord  and  his  people. 

"  This  sort  of  imagery,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  "  is  frequent 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  New.  Fi'equently  are  the 
Jews  charged  with  '  going  a  ivhoring  after  other  gods,'  Exod. 
xxxiv.  16,  16;  Lev.  xx.  5,  6;  Numb.  xv.  39;  Deut.  xxxi.  16  ; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  13  ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  27  ;  Ezek.  vi.  9.  Here  the  idea 
is,  that  they  were  affianced  to  the  true  God,  and  could  not  seek 
after  idols  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  adultery.  So  God  calls 
himself  the  liushand  of  the  Jews,  Isa.  liv.  5.  The  nation  of 
Israelishis  fcn^gjlsa.  Ixii.  4,  5.  In  Isa.  1. 1,  Jehovah  asks,  'Where 
is  the  bill  of  divorcement'  on  his  part,  that  Israel  has  de- 
parted from  Him  ?  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  espousals  of  Israel, 
when  young,  in  the  wilderness. 

"In  Jer.  iii.  1 — 11,  the  prophet  speaks  of  Israel  as  playing 
the  harlot,  and  committing  adultery,  in  forsaking  Jehovah.  In 
Ezekiel,  two  long  chapters  (xvi.,  xxiii.)  are  occupied  with  carry- 
ing through  the  imager^'  drawn  from  such  a  connexion,  Hosea 
(i. — iii.)  recognises  the  same  principle,  and  carries  out  the 
imagery  into  much  detail.  These  are  merely  specimens. 
Ps.  xlv.  presents  the  Mediator,  the  King  of  Zion,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  husband  to  the  Chm-ch,  and  celebrates  the  union 
between  the  former  and  the  latter.  So  in  the  New  Testament 
this  imagery  is  very  familiar :  see  Matt.  ix.  25 ;  John  iii.  29  ; 
Kev.  xix.  7 ;  xxi.  2.  Especially  consult  2  Cor.  xi.  2,  and 
Eph.  v.  22 — 32,  where  the  Apostle  has  gone  into  much  parti- 
cularity as  to  the  duties  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  then 
avows  that  he  '  speaks  concerning  Christ  and  the  Church.' 

"  Such  is  the  custom  of  the  Hebrew  writers  and  of  the 
Apostles.  If,  now,  this  imagery  is  so  often  employed  in  all  parts 
of  the  Bible,  what  forbids  the  idea,  that  there  may  be  one  short 
book  in  which  it  occupies  an  exclusive  place,  and  is  designed  to 
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symbolize  the  love  that  existed  between  God  and  his  ancient 
people,  or  the  Church ;  or  rather,  which  ought  to  have  existed 
on  their  part  between  God  and  his  spiritually  regenerated 
people,  who  have  become  one  (in  a  spiritual  sense)  with  him, 
and  are  for  ever  united  to  him  ?  It  cannot  be  shown,  a  priori, 
that  it  is  even  improbable." 

First.  What  does  this  argument  prove  ?  Surely  not  what 
the  representation  of  this  poem  is ;  it  only  shows  what  it  might 
have  been.  It  shows  that  if  we  had  indubitable  proof,  as  in  the 
passages  cited,  that  a  whole  book  in  the  sacred  canon  is  entirely 
devoted  to  symbolize,  under  the  figure  of  husband  and  icife, 
the  covenant-relationship  subsisting  between  God  and  his 
people,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  it,  since  it  would  be 
in  harmony  with  those  alleged  passages.  But  surely  it  does 
not  follow,  that,  because  we  are  distinctly  told  in  some  passages 
of  Scripture  that  the  terms,  husband  and  wife,  are  employed  to 
symbolize  the  relationship  between  God  and  his  people,  that 
they  should  have  this  signification  as  often  as  they  are 
employed. 

Second.  We  utterly  deny  that  the  covenant-relation  which 
subsisted  between  the  Lord  and  Israel  was  represented  by  the 
terms,  husband  and  wife,  before  the  days  of  Solomon.  The  phrase, 
DnrrK  W^nbi^  nni^  nJT,  to  go  ivhoring  after  other  gods,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  does  not  mean  that  Israel,  by  wor- 
shipping idols,  committed  spiritual  adultery  against  the  true 
God  to  whom  they  were  affianced, — thus  presupposing  God  to 
be  their  husband,  and  Israel  his  ivife, — but  describes  a  literal 
fact,  the  libidinous  orgies  and  prostitutions  identified  with 
heathen  worship  which  the  Jews  indulged  in  when  worshipping 
idols.  Numb.  xxv.  1;  Hos.  iv.  13,  &c.  This  is  evident  from 
Exod.  xxxiv.  15,  17,  where  this  phrase  first  occurs,  and  is  applied 
to  heathen  ivomen  worshipping  their  own  gods.  And  though 
these  women  stood  in  no  such  covenant-relation  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  therefore  could  not  incur  the  guilt  of  spiritual 
adultery,  yet  they  are  described  as  ^^  whoring  after  their  gods." 
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From  these  licentious  rites,  therefore,  originated  this  phrase, 
afterwards  used  to  describe  the  worship  of  idols.  But  even 
admitting  that  it  does  suggest  a  marriage  relationship  between 
God  and  his  people,  the  distance  between  a  suggestive  phrase 
of  this  kind  and  an  entire  hook  of  marital  descriptions  is  so 
great,  that  the  one  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
suggested  the  other. 

Third.  We  deny  that  even  the  language  used  by  the  pro- 
phets after  the  days  of  Solomon,  in  the  passages  cited,  is  at 
all  analogous  to  that  of  this  poem.  Let  us  examine  some  of 
the  passages  themselves.  Isa.  1.  1  : — 

"  "\Miere  is  the  bill  of  yoxir  mother's  divorce 

AVith  which  I  dismissed  her  ?  " 
Isa.  liv.  4 — 6  : — 

"  Fear  not,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed, 

And  be  not  abashed,  for  thou  shalt  not  blush  ; 

For  thou  shalt  forget  the  shame  of  thy  youth, 

And  the  reproach  of  thy  mdowhood  thou  shalt  remember  no  more. 

For  he  weddeth  thee  who  made  thee. 

Jehovah  of  hosts  is  his  name, 

And  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  redeemeth  thee. 

He  is  called  the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 

For  Jehovah  calleth  thee,  as  a  forsaken  wife,  when  spirit-broken, 

And  as  a  ^vife  of  youth  when  melting  in  repentance,  saith  thy  Lord." 

Isa.  Ixii.  4,  5  : — 

*'  No  more  shall  it  be  said  to  thee,  Thou  forsaken  ! 
And  no  more  shall  it  be  said  to  thy  land,  Thoxi  desolate  ! 
13ut  thou  shalt  be  called,  The  object  of  my  delight, 
And  thy  land,  The  married  woman  ; 
For  Jehovah  delighteth  in  thee, 
And  thy  land  shall  be  married  ; 
For  the  young  man  shall  marry  the  virgin ; 
Thy  children  shall  marry  thee  ; 
And  with  the  joy  of  a  bridegroom  over  his  bride 
Shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee." 

Jer.  iii.  20  :— 

"  As  a  wife  faithlessly  dcparteth  from  her  husband, 
So  have  ye  acted  faitlilessly  towards  me, 
O  house  of  Israel !  saith  Jehovah."  » 

These,  and  several  more  of  a  similar  kind,  are  the  passages 

referred  to,  to  prove  that  the  bridegroom  and  bride  in  this 

Song  mean  the  liord  and  his  people  !     How  totally  different 
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is  the  strain  of  thought  and  expression  in  those  passages  to 
that  in  the  Song  ! 

In  the  former,  the  wedded-relation  forms  the  comparison ;  in  the 
latter,  ante-nuptial  love  is  the  theme.  In  the  former,  the  general 
idea  of  the  figure  is  briefly  used,  without  any  particulars  of  the 
accompaniments ;  in  the  latter,  particulars  of  the  persons, 
dresses,  scenery,  are  largely  described.  In  the  former,  God  is 
represented  as  the  High  and  Holy  One  inhabiting  eternity, 
and,  in  his  infinite  condescension  and  compassion,  loving,  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  husband,  Israel,  who  is  represented  as 
an  unlovely,  ungrateful,  and  unfaithful  wife ;  in  the  latter,  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  are  placed  upon  an  equality,  nay, 
the  bridegroom  declares  that  his  heart  has  been  ravished  by 
the  charms  and  faithfulness  of  the  bride.  In  the  former  we 
are  distinctly  told  that  the  husband  means  the  Lord,  and  the 
wife  the  people  of  Israel,  so  that  the  most  superficial  reader 
is  compelled  to  perceive  it ;  in  the  latter  we  have  no  intima- 
tion whatever  that  the  lovers  are  intended  to  represent  God 
and  his  people,  and  no  reader  would  ever  gather  it  from  the 
poem.  This  will  appear  all  the  more  forcible  when  we  remem- 
ber that,  supposing  this  poem  to  be  a  description  of  the  cove- 
nant-relation subsisting  between  God  and  his  people,  it  con- 
tains the  completest  representation  of  this  kind.  We  should, 
therefore,  naturally  expect  that  subsequent  writers,  employing 
the  same  figure,  would  borrow  something  of  the  imagery  and 
colouring  from  it.  But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  analogy  between  the  strain  of  thought  and 
expression  of  this  poem  and  that  of  subsequent  writers. 

Fourth.  The  45th  Psalm,  which  is  supposed  to  celebrate,  aUe- 
gorically,  the  union  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Church,  has  been 
adduced  as  analogous  to  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  therefore  an 
evidence  in  behalf  of  the  allegorical  interpretation. 

"  If  we  admit,"  says  Hengstenberg,  "  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  this  Psalm,  we  shall  also  be  obliged  to  drop  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Song  of  Songs." 
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Is  it  certain,  however,  that  this  Psalm  is  all  allegory  ?  The 
Psalm  itself  gives  not  the  slightest  intimation  that  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  any  other  than  its  literal  sense.  Let  us  ex- 
amine it : — 

' '  ^ly  heart  boils  with  good  matter  ; 
"WTien  I  think  my  work  is  for  the  king, 
My  tongue  becomes  as  a  style  of  a  quick  writer. 
Thou  art  beautiful,  beautiful  above  the  sons  of  men  : 
Charm  is  povired  upon  thy  lips. 
Therefore  God  has  blessed  thee  for  ever. 
Gird  thy  sword  on  thy  thigh,  O  hero  ! 
Thy  splendour-  and  thy  glory,  yea,  thy  glory, 
Ride  on  -victoriously  for  truth  and  mildness  and  right. 
Great  things  shall  thy  right  hand  teach  thee  ! 
Thy  arrows  are  sharp — people  fall  under  thee — 
They  dart  into  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies  ! 
Thy  throne,  O  God,  stands  for  ever  and  ever ; 
A  sceptre  of  justice  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  ; 
Thou  lovest  right,  and  hatest  -WTong  ; 
Therefore  God,  thy  God,  anointed  thee 
With  gladdening  oil  above  thy  companions  ! 
MyiTh,  aloes,  and  cassia  are  all  thy  garments, 
Out  of  ivory  palaces  stringed  instruments  joyfully  greet  thee  ; 
Kings'  daughters  are  among  thy  dear  ones — 
Upon  thy  right  hand  stands  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir. 

Hear,  O  daughter,  and  see,  and  incline  thine  ear  ; 
Forget  thy  people  and  thy  father's  house. 
That  the  king  may  desire  thy  beauty, 
For  he  is  thy  Lord,  and  honour  thou  him. 

0  daughter  of  Tji-e,  now  -with  presents 
The  rich  of  the  people  salute  thy  face. 

ITie  king's  daughter  stands  in  the  palace  in  all  the  splendour, 
Her  clothing  is  of  fabricated  gold, 
Slie  is  led  to  the  king  in  -wrought  raiment ; 
Behind  her  are  the  virgins,  her  companions,  brought  for  thee ; 
They  are  conducted  -with  joy  and  rejoicing. 
They  enter  the  palace  of  the  king. 

Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  sons  ; 
ITiou  wilt  set  them  as  princes  over  the  whole  land. 

1  wilt  celebrate  thy  name  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
Therefore  shall  nations  praise  thee  for  ever  and  ever." 

This  Psalm  is  evidently  a  congratulatory  nuptial-song,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  of  a  king's  marriage  with  a  princess  of 
Tyre.  The  sacred  writer  begins  by  stating  that  such  is  the 
greatness  of  the  subject,  that  it  awakens  thoughts  too  big  for 
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utterance ;  but  recollecting  that  his  work  is  for  the  king,  at 
once  his  tongue  is  loosed,  and  glides  as  rapidly  as  the  stylus 
of  a  quick  writer  (2).  He  then  celebrates  the  king's  beauty 
and  eloquence,  recognising  in  it  God's  blessing  (3),  his  valour, 
symbolized  by  the  conquering  sword,  the  prosperous  chariot, 
the  terrible  arm,  the  well-directed  arrow  (4 — 6),  his  divine 
throne,  and  love  of  justice  (7),  his  great  happiness,  resulting 
from  his  love  for  justice  (8),  which  consists  in  the  splendour 
around  him  (9),  in  his  magnificent  harem,  and  especially  in  the 
new  princess-bride  at  his  right  hand  (10).  Having  gradually 
arrived  at  the  subject  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  poem,  the 
sacred  writer  now  addresses  the  bride,  and,  in  accordance  with 
Eastern  custom,  which  represents  brides  as  unwilling  to  leave 
their  parents  on  the  day  of  espousals  (Comp.  Deut.  xxi.  13), 
telling  her  to  forget  her  father's  house,  as  she  will  have  such 
glory  as  is  just  described  (11,  12).  The  bride  is  then  presented 
with  gifts,  according  to  Oriental  manners,  from  the  first  ladies 
of  the  kingdom  (13)  ;  she  appears  in  all  the  splendour  in  the 
first  palace  (14),  and  thence  conducted  in  grand  procession  to 
the  king's  palace  (15,  16).  The  marital  procession  now  being 
over,  the  inspired  writer  congratulates  the  king,  wishing  him  a 
happy  issue  (17),  and  concludes  by  saying  that  his  renown  will 
rapidly  spread  (18). 

What  is  there  in  this  Psalm  compelling  us  to  understand  it 
allegorically  ?  The  quotation  of  the  sixth  verse  in  Hebrews  i. 
8,  9,  only  proves  that  this  verse  refers  in  a  higher  sense  to  the 
Messiah,  but  not  that  the  ivhole  Psalm  is  descriptive  of  him. 
Who  would  think  of  allegorizing  the  eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
because  verses  17  and  18  are  quoted  in  Hebrews  ii.  13?  The 
throne  of  David  is  declared  to  be  an  everlasting  throne, 
2  Sam.  vii.  13,  16 ;  a  throne  of  God,  i.  e.  a  divine  throne,  since 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  the  last  and  ever  reigning  king.     Hence 

it  is  said,  vn^^  TH  Jinri  "^br^b  rr\7}^  ^*D^  bv  hdVi^  ya^\  "  and 

Solomon  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Jehovah  as  king  instead  of 
his  father  David." — 1  Chron.  xxix.  23.     Every  king,  therefore. 
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of  that  lineage,  occupying  the  throne,  was  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  God  ;  as  the  predecessor  and  type  of  Him  who 
was  to  be  born  of  the  seed  of  David  to  occupy  the  throne  in  the 
highest  sense.  So  that,  whether  we  translate  D''^7^^  ^1*^^?  thy 
throne,  O  God,  taking  □'•H^iSi  as  a  vocative,  or  tliy  God-throne, 
i.  e.  the  throne  committed  to  thee  by  God,  or,  thou  art  seated 
wpon  a  throne  of  God,  or  regard  the  phrase  as  an  ellipsis  for 
D'^ribi^  \p3  ^ND?,  thy  throne  is  a  throne  of  God,  comes  sub- 
stantially to  the  same  thing.  It  is,  therefore,  a  groundless 
assertion,  that  the  whole  Psalm  is  an  allegory,  and  the  refer- 
ence to  it  in  proof  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
poem  before  us  is  nugatory. 

But,  even  admitting  that  the  45th  Psalm  is  an  allegory,  this 
would  by  no  means  prove  that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  also  an 
allegory,  for  the  two  cases  differ  essentially.  In  the  former 
the  bridegroom  is  addressed  in  verse  8  as  God,  and  this  verse 
is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  whereas  in  the  latter  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

4.  The  custom  of  oriental  nations  to  express  their  religious 
and  devotional  sentiments  under  the  disguise  of  amatory  and 
drinking  songs  has  been  adduced  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 

*'  The  durweesh,"^  says  Lane,  "  pointed  out  the  following 
poem  as  one  of  those  most  common  at  Zikrs,  and  as  one 
which  was  sung  at  the  Zikr  which  I  have  begun  to  describe. 
I  translated  it  verse  for  verse,  and  imitate  the  measure  and 
system  of  the  original,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  lines  of  each  stanza  rhyme  with  each  other  in 
the  original,  but  not  in  my  translation. 

•  With  love  my  heart  is  troubled, 

And  mine  eyelid  hindereth  sleep  : 
My  vitals  are  dissever' d, 

"Wliilc  with  streaming  tears  I  weep. 

'  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,  vol.  ii. 

p.  215,  nf  acqq. 
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My  union  seems  far  distant, 

Will  my  love  e'er  meet  mine  eye  ? 
Alas  !  did  not  estrangement 

Draw  my  tears,  I  would  not  sigh. 

'  By  dreary  nights  I'm  wasted, 

Absence  makes  my  hopes  expire  ; 
My  tears,  like  pearls,  are  dropping. 

And  my  heart  is  wrapt  in  iire. 
Whose  is  like  my  condition  ? 

Scarcely  know  I  remedy. 
Alas  !  did  not  estrangement 

Draw  my  tears,  I  would  not  sigh. 

'  O  turtle  dove  !  acquaint  me 

Wherefore  thus  dost  thou  lament  ? 
Art  thou  so  stung  by  absence  ? 

Of  thy  wings  deprived,  and  pent  ? 
He  saith,  •  Our  griefs  are  equal ; 

Worn  away  with  love,  I  lie.' 
Alas  !  did  not  estrangement 

Draw  my  tears,  I  would  not  sigh. 

'  O  First  and  Everlasting  ! 

Show  thy  favoiir  yet  to  me. 
Thy  slave,  Ahh'mad  El-Bek'ree,i 

Hath  no  Lord  excepting  Thee. 
By  Ta-Ha,2  the  great  prophet. 

Do  thou  not  his  msh  deny. 
Alas  !  did  not  estrangement 

Draw  my  tears,  I  would  not  sigh.' 

"  I  must  translate  a  few  more  lines,  to  show  more  strongl}'-  the 

similarity  of  these   songs   to    that   of   Solomon ;   and    lest  it 

should  be  thought  that  I  have  varied  the  expressions,  I  shall 

not  attempt  to  translate  into  verse.     In  the  same  collection  of 

poems  sung  at  Zikrs  is  one  which  begins  with  these  lines  : — 

'  O  gazelle  from  among  the  gazelles  of  El-Yem'en  ! 
I  am  thy  slave  without  cost ; 
O  thou  small  of  age,  and  fresh  of  skin  ! 
O  thou  who  art  scarce  past  the  time  of  drinking  milk !' 

"  In  the  first  of  these  verses  we  have  a  comparison  exactly- 
agreeing  with  that  in  the  concluding  verse  of  Solomon's  Song; 
for  the  word  which,  in  our  Bible,  is  translated  a  'roe,'  is 
used  in  Arabic  as    synonymous  with  ghaza'l  (or   a  gazelle); 

'  The  author  of  the  poem.  The  smger  sometimes  puts  his  own  name  in  the 
place  of  this. 

^  Ta-Ha  is  a  name  of  the  Arabian  prophet. 
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and  the  mountains  of  El-Yem'en  are  '  the  mountains  of  spices.' 
This  poem  ends  with  the  following  lines  : — 

'  The  phantom  of  thy  form  ^-isited  me  iii  my  slumber. 
I  said,  "  O  phantom  of  slumber  !  who  sent  thee  ?  " 
He  said,  "  He  sent  me  whom  thou  knowest ; 
He  whose  love  occupies  thee  !  " 

The  beloved  of  my  heart  visited  me  in  the  darkness  of  night ; 
I  stood,  to  show  him  honour,  \mtil  he  sat  do\vn. 
I  said,  '•  O  thou  my  petition,  and  all  my  desire, 
Hast  thou  come  at  midnight,  and  not  feared  the  watchmen  ?" 
He  said  to  me,  "  I  feared,  but,  however,  love 
Had  taken  from  me  my  soiil  and  my  breath.'  " 

"  Compare  the  ahove  with  the  second  and  five  following  verses 
of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Solomon's  Song.  Finding  that  songs 
of  this  description  are  extremely  numerous,  and  almost  the 
only  poems  sung  at  Ziki's ;  that  they  are  composed  for  this 
purpose,  and  intended  only  to  have  a  spiritual  sense  (though 
certainly  not  understood  in  such  a  sense  by  the  generality  of 
the  vulgar) ;  I  cannot  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  design  of 
Solomon's  Song." 

To  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  able  reply  of 
Dr.  Noyes : — "  Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  religious  love- 
songs  of  the  Mahometan  dervishes,  whatever  slight  resem- 
blance it  may  have  to  any  part  of  the  Canticles,  it  diflfers 
essentially  from  any  of  them  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  is  expressly  introduced  as  the  object  of  wor- 
ship. Without  this  essential  circumstance,  no  one  could  tell 
whether  it  were  originally  composed  for  a  love-song,  or  a 
religious  hymn  expressing  a  longing  for  a  union  of  the  soul 
with  God,  according  to  the  Sufi  philosophy  and  religion. 

"  In  the  second  poem,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lane^  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  did  not  quote  the  whole  of  it ;  for  I  can  by 
no  means  admit  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  sung  by  the 
dervishes  in  their  morning  devotions,  to  be  conclusive  in  regard 
to  the  original  design  of  the  h3'mn.  Mr.  Lane  expressly  tells 
us,  in  a  note,  that  he  found  the  last  six  lines  inserted,  with 
some  slight  alterations,  as  a  common  love-song,  in  a  portion 
of  the  '  Thousand  and  One  Nights,'  printed  at  Calcutta,  vol.  i. 
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p.  225  ;  Lane's  translation,  ii.  p,  349.  Whether  the  whole  was 
originally  composed  as  a  love-song  or  a  devotional  hymn, 
does  not  appear  from  the  parts  of  it  which  Mr.  Lane  gives  us. 
If  in  the  parts  omitted  there  is  any  clear  reference  to  the 
Deity,  it  is  milike  any  of  the  Canticles.  If  there  is  no  such 
reference,  the  meaning  of  the  hymn  is  too  doubtful  to  allow 
any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it.  For  we  might  as  well 
allow  the  singing  of  Dr.  Watts's  version  of  the  Canticles  to  be 
an  argument  for  their  original  design,  as  to  admit  the  singing 
of  the  mystic  dervishes  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  original 
design  of  the  hymns. 

"  Before  making  some  general  remarks  on  this  whole  subject 
of  attempting  to  show  the  character  of  the  Canticles  by  re- 
ference to  the  ]3aiitlieistic  poetry  of  the  Mahometan  Sufis,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  that  reference  has  been  made  even  to 
the  poets  of  Hindostan  for  the  same  purpose ;  especially  to 
the  Gitagovinda,  the  production  of  a  celebrated  Hindoo  poet, 
named  Jayadeva.  This  appears  to  be  a  mystical  poem,  de- 
signed to  celebrate  the  loves  of  Crishna  and  Kadha,  or  the 
reciprocal  attraction  between  the  divine  goodness  and  the 
human  soul.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  resemblance  between 
the  Gitagovinda  and  Canticles  in  some  of  their  imagery,  there 
is  this  essential  difference,  that,  in  the  former,  Crishna  was  the 
chief  incarnate  god  of  the  Hindoos,^  and  that  there  are 
references  to  other  gods,  and  to  various  superstitions  of  the 
Hindoo  mythology ;  whilst  in  the  Canticles  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  any  but  human  characters.  Besides,  the  author  of  the 
Gitagovinda  clearly  intimates  its  religious  character  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem. 

"  We  have  seen,  then,  that  there  are  material  differences 
between  the  Canticles  and  the  religious  love-songs  to  which 

'  Crishna  continues  to  tliis  hour  the  darling  god  of  the  Indian  women.  The 
sect  of  Hindoos,  who  adore  him  with  enthusiastic  and  almost  exclusive 
devotion,  have  broached  a  doctrme  which  they  maintain  with  eagerness,  and 
which  seems  general  in  those  provinces,  that  he  was  distinct  from  all  the 
Avatars,  who  had  only  an  ansa,  or  portion  of  his  divinity ;  while  Crishna  was 
the  person  of  Vishnu  himself  in  a  human  form. — Sir  W.  Jones,  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  i.  p.  260. 
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reference  has  been  made.  But  supposing  the  resemblance  to 
be  much  greater  than  it  is,  those  mystical  songs  do  not  in  any 
essential  respect  resemble  the  Canticles  more  than  they  do  the 
odes  of  Anacreon,  or  some  of  the  eclogues  of  Virgil,  and 
the  idyls  of  Theocritus.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
resemblance  does  not  prove  the  religious  character  of  the  odes 
of  Anacreon  as  much  as  that  of  the  Canticles. 

"  But,  after  all,  the  great  objection  remains  to  any  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  pantheistic  mystic  poets,  whether  of  Persia  or 
India,  whether  Mahometans  or  Hindoos,  namely,  that  their 
productions  are  founded  on  a  religion  and  philosoph}'  entirely 
different  from  the  Jewish.  The  Canticles  are  productions  of  a 
different  country,  and  separated  from  any  of  the  songs  of  the 
Sufi  poets  by  an  interval  of  nearly  two  thousand  years.  The 
Jewish  religion  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  pantheistic 
m3'sticism  on  which  those  songs  are  founded.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  similar  character.  If  any  produc- 
tion similar  to  those  mystical  love-songs  had  existed  in  the 
religious  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  undoubtedly  we  should 
have  found  some  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  which  comprises  com- 
positions from  the  age  preceding  that  of  David  to  a  period 
long  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity  at  Babylon. 
But  in  the  most  fervent  Psalms,  the  forty-second,  for  instance, 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  found.  Neither  is  anything  similar  to 
those  mystic  songs  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  sect,  as  described  by 
Josephus  and  Philo.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Essenes.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  nothing  approach- 
ing to  the  like  character  is  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
Nothing  similar  is  discovered  even  in  the  allegorical  para- 
phrase of  the  Targumist  on  the  Canticles.  All  those  religious 
love-songs  are  founded  on  the  Sufi  religion,  or  rather  religious 
philosophy,  which,  whether  it  was  borrowed  from  India,  as 
Von  Hammer  supposes,  or  arose  independently  among  the 
Mahometans,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Tholuck,  has  no  con- 
nexion with,  or  resemblance  to,  the  Jewish.     It  is  as  diflerent 
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from  the  latter  as  darkness  from  light.  The  argument,  there- 
fore, which  is  drawn  from  the  mystical  songs  of  the  Maho- 
metan devotees  for  ascribing  a  mystical  character  to  the 
Canticles,  is  without  foundation. "^ 

REASONS  AGAINST  THE  ALLEGORICAL  INTERPRETATION. 

1.  In  every  allegory,  or  parable,  employed  in  the  Scripture,  or 
in  any  good  human  composition,  something  is  wrought  into  its 
texture  to  indicate  most  unmistakably  its  allegorical  design ;  that, 
under  the  garb  of  an  immediate  representation,  is  conveyed  one 
more  remote.  Thus,  in  the  80th  Psalm,  9 — 17,  where  Israel 
is  represented  under  the  allegory  of  a  vine  which  came  out  of 
Egypt,  the  design  is  distinctly  wrought  into  the  texture  of  the 
allegory.  The  expression,  heathen  (D!'i^),  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  allegory,  and  especially  the  words,  "  the  Son  whom 
thou  hast  chosen  for  thyself,^'  C^b  Tin^m  "i^  '^^)  in  the 
second  clause  of  verse  15,  which,  when  compared  with  "  the  Son 
of  man,  whom  thou  hast  chosen  for  thyself,"  H^  r\:^m  °1^  ^?  '^^) 
in  verse  17,  are  evidently  explanatory  of  the  words,  "and  pro- 
tect what  thy  right  hand  hath  planted,"  H'-^'P;  ^^^^  "^^H  H^D^) 
in  the  first  clause,  clearly  to  show  the  more  remote  con- 
cealed under  the  immediate  representation.  Thus,  also,  in  the 
allegory  of  the  vineyard,  and  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (chap,  v.), 
we  are  distinctly  told,  in  verse  7,  that  "  the  vineyard  of 
Jehovah  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah 
are  his  pleasant  plantation."  Compare  also  Judges  ix.  7 — 20; 
2  Kings  xiv.  9,  10;  Ezek.  xvi.,  xxxvii.  1 — 14;  the  parables  of 
our  Saviour,  Acts  x.  10—17;  Gal.  iv.  22—31.  Now,  if  the 
author  of  this  poem  had  intended  it  to  be  understood  aUe- 
gorically,  he  would  have  given  some  indication  to  that  effect ; 
especially  since  the  allegories  occasionally  used  in  some  parts 
of  this  very  book,  chap.  iv.  12,  v.  1,  vii.  7,  8,  are  rendered 
plain   and   obvious.     As  there  is,  however,  not  the  slightest 

1  Noyes,  A  New  Translation  of  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles, 
pp.  130—132. 
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intimation  in  the  whole  of  this  lengthy  poem  that  it  is  designed 
to  be  allegorical,  we  are  unwarranted  to  assume  it.  To  take 
one  portion  of  the  Scriptures  allegorically,  without  even  an 
obscure  hint  of  it  in  the  writing  itself,  is  to  violate  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  language,  and  to  expose  all  other  portions  of 
the  sacred  volume  to  a  similar  treatment.  If  one  chooses  to 
allegorize  one  part  without  any  sanction,  another  may  choose  to 
allegorize  another.  But  we  have  no  right  to  depart  from  the 
literal  and  obvious  meaning,  without  some  authority  for  it 
from  the  inspired  writer.  This  argument  is  applicable  to 
every  allegorical  interpretation,  whether  historical  or  hiero- 
glyphical,  whether  political  or  metaphysical. 

2.  The  total  silence  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  respect- 
ing this  book  is  against  its  allegorical  interpretation.  If  this 
Song,  according  to  the  first  and  last  allegorizers,  "  celebrates 
the  glories  of  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  mercies  which  through 
him  flow  to  the  people  of  God,"  it  is  more  spiritual  and  more 
evangelical  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Old  Testament; 
surpassing  even  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  who  is  called  the  fifth 
Evangelist,  and  is,  in  fact,  what  Origen  called  it,  ''  The  Holy 
of  Holies."  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  our  Saviour,  and  his 
apostles,  who,  in  their  disputations  with  the  Jews,  so  fre- 
quently quoted  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  other  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  far  less  evangelical  and  Messianic,  would 
never  have  referred  to  this  book?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  so  frequently  describes  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Church  by  the  union  subsisting  between  husband  and 
wife  (2  Cor,  xi.  2,  Rom.  vii.  4,  Eph.  v.  23—32),  would  be 
silent  about  a  book  which,  more  than  any  other  in  the  Old 
Testament,  sets  forth  that  union  ?  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  never  once  refer  to  this  book  is 
against  the  allegorical  interpretation. 

3.  Is  Solomon  the  man  from  whom  a  production  of  such  pre- 
eminent spirituality  and  evangelical  truth  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected  ?    Is  there  anything  in  his  private  history. 
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his  habits  of  thought,  his  moral  inclinations,  or  in  the  general 
tone  and  tendency  of  his  religious  emotions,  at  any  period  of 
his  life,  as  far  as  they  can  be  gathered  from  his  history  and 
writings,   that  would   lead  us  to  anticipate  such  evangelical 
piety  as  this  interpretation  presupposes  ?     The  same  agree- 
ment which  exists  between  ordinary  writers  and  their  produc- 
tions is  perceptible  in  the  inspired  records.     Inspiration,  like 
Providence,  selected  the  fittest  instruments  for  its  work.    Thus, 
between  the  history  of  Moses  and  his  writings,  of  David  and 
his  writings,  of  Paul  and  his  writings,  of  John  and  his  writ- 
ings, a   natural    uniformity    exists ;    and    so    of   other   sacred 
authors.     Accordingly,  we  have  not  only  to  suppose  Solomon 
to   have    been    more   spiritually-minded  than  any  under  the 
Jewish  economy,  but  to  have  stood  upon  a  level  with  the  most 
enlightened  and  Christ-loving  under  the  present  dispensation, 
in  order  to  write  in  such  a  strain.     Where  is  any  such  qualifi- 
cation  in   Solomon,    even  remotely  intimated  in  any  part  of 
Scripture  ?     The  wisdom  which  he  asked,  which  he  received, 
and  for  which  he  gained  celebrity,  was  that  displayed  in  his 
civil  government,  in  social  and  moral  teaching,  of  which  the 
first-fruit  was  given  in  the  decision  upon  the  litigation  of  the 
two  mothers.     The  poetry  which  he  wrote,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  and  five  songs,  upon  natural  history,  not  having  been 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon,  shows  that  his 
muse  did  not  indulge  in  a  devotional  strain.     The  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes,    which    is    attributed    to    him   by   tradition,    is 
the  experience  of  a  thorough -going  worldling  and  libertine, 
and   a  confession  to  men  rather  than  God.     The  extensive 
harem  which  he  had,  displays  his  inordinate  desire  for  revels 
and  foreign  women,  which  in  old  age  inveigled  him  into  the 
practice  of  idolatry.     "  His  wives,"  as  the  Scriptures  teach  us, 
"  turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods."     And  the  last  we 
hear  of  him  is,  that  "  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord 
his  God,  as  was  the  heart  of  his  father  David."     Is  this,  then, 
the  man  whose  love-song  is  to  be  regarded  as  pre-eminently 
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spiritual,  and  to  be  exalted  as  more  evangelically  rapturous 
than  any  other  portion  of  Holy  Writ  ?  To  what  period  of  his 
life  is  this  pre-eminent  piety  to  be  assigned  ?  If  to  the  latter, 
that  is  the  period  of  his  greatest  degeneracy ;  if  to  the  former, 
how  are  we  to  reconcile  his  apostasy  with  so  high  a  degree  of 
spirituality  ?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a  mind  as  that 
of  Solomon  brought  at  any  time  into  sympathy  with  the  pre- 
vailing allegorical  exposition  of  this  Song.  Who  can  conceive 
that  he  who  caused  an  irreparable  breach  in  his  kingdom 
should  represent  /ii?«s^Z/ as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  that  he  who 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  carnal  propensities  should  describe, 
under  the  figure  of  chaste  love,  the  union  of  Christ  and  his 
Church  ?  It  is  inconceivable.  As  David  was  not  qualified  to 
build  the  temple,  because  he  had  been  a  man  of  war,  and  had 
shed  blood,  so  Solomon  was  not  qualified  to  write  in  such  a 
spiritual  strain  concerning  Christ  and  his  Chui'ch  as  the  pre- 
vailing allegorical  exposition  of  this  Song,  because  he  had  been 
a  man  of  lust,  and  had  turned  aside  to  idolatry. 

4.  For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  other 
writer  would  represent  the  Messiah  as  symbolized  by  Solomon. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  he  of  whom  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel  complained  to  Rehoboam,  "  Thy  father  made  our  yoke 
grievous — now,  therefore,  make  thou  the  grievous  service  of 
thy  father,  and  his  heavy  yoke  which  he  put  upon  us,  hght," 
would  be  chosen  to  represent  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  "  whose 
yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light  ?  "  We  can  understand  why 
the  painter  of  the  Judgment  Scene,  among  the  celebrated  fres- 
coes in  the  cloisters  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  in  Italy,  in 
which  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  gathered  in  their 
respective  positions,  placed  Solomon  midway  between  them, 
as  an  intimation  of  his  inability  to  determine  to  which  he 
belonged ;  but  we  cannot  understand  how  an  inspired  writer 
could  choose  Solomon,  whose  lusts  were  displayed  in  the  revels 
of  an  Eastern  harem,  and  who  was  seduced  to  practise  idolatry, 
to   represent  Him  who  was  "  holy,  harmless,   undefilcd,  and 
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separate  from  sinners,"  together  with  the  pure  and  holy  union 
subsisting  between  him  and  the  Church. 

5.  In  the   allegorical  interpretation    language  is   attributed 

to    Christ   inconsistent   with   his    dignity    and   purity.     It   is 

almost  blasphemous   to   suppose  Christ  thus   to   address   his 

Church : — 

"  The  circuits  of  thy  thighs  are  like  ornaments, 
The  work  of  a  master's  hand. 
Thy  navel  is  a  round  goblet, 
Let  not  spiced  wine  be  wanted  in  it ! 
Thy  growth  is  like  a  palm  tree. 
And  thy  bosom  like  its  clusters  : 
I  long  to  climb  this  palm  tree, 
I  long  to  clasp  its  branches. 
May  thy  bosom  be  unto  me 
As  the  cluster  of  the  vine, 
And  the  odour  of  thy  breath 
As  that  of  apples." — Chap.  vii.  verses  2,  3,  7,  8. 

This  is  the  language  of  seduction,  but  it  is  blasphemous  when 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 

6.  The  fact  that  three  individuals  are  the  principal  persons 
represented  in  this  Song,  and  not  two,  is  subversive  of  the 
allegorical  theory.  That  the  poem  speaks  of  three  individuals, 
a  shepherd,  a  shepherdess,  and  a  king,  and  that  the  shepherd, 
and  not  the  king,  is  the  object  of  the  maiden's  affections,  will 
be  evident  to  every  unbiassed  reader  of  the  book,  and  has  been 
recognised  by  some  of  the  Rabbins  of  the  middle  ages.  For 
the  sake  of  avoiding  repetition,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
commentary,  where  the  passages  pointing  out  the  distinctions 
of  persons  are  dwelt  upon  at  large. 


THE    TYPICAL    INTERPRETATION. 

The  defenders  of  this  view  maintain  that  this  hook  records  an 
historical  fact ;  that  it  celebrates  the  nuptials  of  Solomon  with  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  or  some  other  heathen  princess;  and  that 
this  marriage  typically  represents  the  union  of  Christ  with  the 
Gentiles. 
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REASONS    AGAINST    THIS    NUPTIAL    THEORY. 

As  we  concur  with  those  who  seek  "  nothing  more  than  a 
general  resemblance"  between  the  histoiy  recorded  in  this 
poem  and  the  experience  of  the  people  of  God,  we  have  merely 
to  state  here  our  reasons  for  rejecting  their  view  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

No  direct  mention  is  made  in  any  part  of  this  long  poem  of 
the  marriage  ceremony,  nor  of  any  circumstance  connected 
with  it.  The  bride  is  described  as  a  shepherdess  and  keeper 
of  the  vineyards  (chap.  i.  G;  ii.  15;  viii.  12,  &c.) ;  as  walking 
in  the  streets  in  the  night  to  seek  her  beloved,  and  as  being 
beaten  by  the  watchmen  (iii.  1—4  ;  v.  6,  Sec.) ;  which  are  in- 
compatible with  the  notion  that  she  was  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
or  any  other  'princess.  Besides,  the  bridegroom  is  not  a  king, 
but  a  shepherd ;  Compare  chap.  i.  7,  ii.  8,  and  v.  2—4.  These, 
and  other  considerations  which  might  have  been  mentioned, 
are  entirely  subversive  of  this  nuptial  theory. 


SECTION  VII. — AUTHOR,  DATE^  AND  FORM  OF  THE  BOOK, 

The  title  of  this  poem  designates  Solomon  as  the  author,  but 
internal  evidence  is  against  it.  The  writer  mentions  David  in 
such  a  manner  as  if  he  were  not  his  father  (iv.  4).  The  words, 
"  Solomon  had  a  vineyard,"  (nbT/-'7  n^il  D^l)  in  viii.  ]  1,  show 
tliat  the  author  was  not  a  contemporary  of  Solomon.  The 
subject,  especially  of  the  poem,  is  decisive  against  Solomon's 
authorship).  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  describe  himself 
as  having  attempted  to  gain  the  espoused  affections  of  a  country 
maiden,  and  being  defeated  by  her  virtue.  The  title  is  evi- 
dently the  addition  of  some  other  i)erson  ;  for  the  author  of  the 
book  never  uses  the  pronoun  "I^N^,  but  invariably  employs  the 
form  ^i)  ;  nor  would  he  announce  his  own  production  as  "  the 
finest  or  most  celehratcd  Song." 
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The  exact  date  of  this  poem  has  been  much  disputed.  The 
powerful  and  fluent  style  in  which  it  is  written,  the  origin- 
ality of  the  figures,  the  freshness  of  the  landscapes,  the  life-like 
descriptions  of  local  circumstances,  the  imagery  drawn  from 
the  royal  court  of  Solomon,  the  horses  of  Pharaoh,  the  tower  of 
David,  the  tower  of  Solomon,  the  pools  of  Heshbon,  show  that 
the  poem  must  have  been  written  in  the  most  flourishing  age  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  about  the  time  of  Solomon.  The 
Aramaisms,  which  used  formerly  to  be  adduced  in  order  to 
transfer  the  book  to  an  age  after  the  captivity,  are  now  rightly 
rejected  by  modern  critics  as  inconclusive,  since  almost  every 
poetical  composition  of  the  earliest  age  contains  such  Ara- 
maisms. The  word  Dll?  (iv.  13),  to  which  a  Persian  ety- 
mology has  been  assigned,  and  which  has  especially  been  used 
to  show  the  late  period  of  this  poem,  is  of  a  Shemitic  origin. 
See  Comment,  in  loco.  The  form,  ]i}  for  ■)^^^,  is  also  used 
in  Judges  v.  7,  vi.  17,  vii.  13,  viii.  36,  and  I^H  with  god  in 
Amos  vi.  5,  ix.  11,  Hos.  iii.  5. 

The  form  of  the  book  has  also  been  a  matter  of  great  dis- 
pute. From  its  earliest  age  it  has  been  regarded  as  one 
continued  poem  in  a  dramatic  form.  Since  the  time  of  Eichard 
Simon,  however,  who  pronounced  this  book,  "  summam  confu- 
sionem,  in  quo  vix  ac  ne  vix  quidem  personas  discernere  queas,"'^ 
it  has  been  split  by  many  into  fragments,  and  in  turn  been 
regai'ded  as  consisting  of  a  number  of  eclogues,  or  armorets, 
as  an  epithalamium,  or  nuptial  song,  and  as  a  regular  drama. 
Having  traced  the  unity  of  the  poem  in  Section  iii.,  we  need  not 
again  show  the  unsoundness  of  the  fragmentary  theory,  which 
originated  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  design  of  the  book. 
It  seems  to  approach  nearest  in  form  to  a  drama.  Yet  we 
cannot  think,  with  Ewald  and  others,  that  it  is  a  regular  drama. 
The  genius,  character,  and  manners  of  the  Shemitic  nations, 
their  deficiency  in  plastic  art,  and  their  aversion  to  females 
appearing  on  a  public  stage,  seem  to  militate  against  it. 

'  Historia  Crit.  Vet.  Test.  1.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  28, 
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SECTION    VIII. — EXEGETICAIj    HELPS. 

ANCIENT   VEP.SIONS. 

1.  The  Septuagint,  being  the  oldest  version,  occupies  the  fxrst  place  ; 

its  deviations  from  the  Hebrew  have  generally  been  noticed  in  the 
Commentary. 

2.  The  Vulgate,  which  chiefly  follows  the  Septuagint. 

3.  The  Syriac,  which  is  far  superior  to  the  Vulgate. 

JEWISH    COMMENTATORS. 

4.  Rashi,  found  in  Buxtorfs  Rabbinical  Bible. 

5.  Rashbam,  recently  printed  for  the  first  time. 

6.  Ibn  Ezra ;  found  in  Rabbinical  Bible. 

7.  Immanuel,  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

8.  An  Anonymous  MS.  Commentary  in  the  Bodleian. 

9.  Philippson,  an  excellent  modern  commentator. 

CHRISTIAN    COMMENTATORS. 

10.  Wilcock,  an  old  writer. 

11.  Bishop  Lowth,  Praelect.  xxx.,  xxxi. 

12.  Bishop  Percy,  Commentary  and  Annotations. 

13.  Michaelis,  Notes  to  Bishop  Lowth's  Praelect. 

14.  Jacobi,  Das  Gerettete  Hohelied. 

15.  Durell,  Critical  Remarks  on  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Can- 

ticles. 

16.  AVillams,  The  Song  of  Songs. 

17.  Good,  The  Song  of  Songs. 

18.  Umbreit,  Lied  der  Liebe. 

19.  Ewald,  Das  Hohe  Lied  Salomonis,  &c. 

20.  Dopke,  Philologish-Critischcr  Comment. 

21.  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test. 

22.  Ilirzel,  Das  Lied  der  Lieder. 

23.  Magnus,  Kritische  Bearbeitung  und  Erkliirung  des  Hohen  Liedes. 

24.  Noyes,  A  New  Translation  of   the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 

Canticles. 

25.  Heligstedt's  Continuation    of  Maurer's  Commentary,  which,  by  an 

oversight,  is  omitted  in    the  Historical  Sketch,   deserves   .special 
mention  :    Leipzig,  1847. 

26.  Delitzsch,  Das  Hohc  Lied  untersuch  und  ausgelcgt. 

27.  Hengstenberg,  Das  Hohe  Lied  Salomonis. 

28.  Meier,  Das  Hohc  Lied  in  deutscher  Uebersetzung. 

29.  Friedrich,  Cantici  Canticorum. 

30.  Hitzig,  10th  Lief,  des  Korzg.  Excg.  Handb. 

For  a  further  description  of  the  dates  and  places  of  these  coinmeiitarics, 
.vcc  tlie  Historical  Sketi-h. 
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THE    SONG    OF    SONGS, 

WHICH   IS    SOLOMON'S. 


SECTION  I. 

CHAPTERS  I.— II.  7. 

The  scene  of  this  division  is  in  the  royal  tent  of  Solomon.  The  Shulamite, 
separated  from  her  beloved  shepherd,  longs  to  be  reunited  with  him  whom 
she  prizes  above  all  things  (2,  3).  She  implores  him  to  come  and  rescue 
her ;  for,  though  brought  by  the  king  into  his  royal  tent,  her  love  continues 
the  same  (4).  She  repels  the  scornful  reflection  of  the  court  ladies  when 
they  hear  her  soliloquy  (5,  6).  She  implores  her  lover  to  tell  her  where 
she  may  find  him  (7).  The  court  ladies  ironically  answer  this  request 
(8).  Meanwhile  the  king  comes  in,  and  tries  to  win  her  afiections  by 
flatteries  and  promises  (9 — 11).  This  attempt  fails,  and  she  opposes  to 
the  king's  love  her  unabated  attachment  to  her  beloved  shepherd 
(12 — ii.  6).  In  an  ecstasy  she  adjures  the  court  ladies  not  to  attempt  to 
persuade  her  to  love  any  one  else(7). 

THE  SHULAMITE. 

2  Oh  for  a  kiss  of  the  kisses  of  his  mouth  ! 
For  sweet  are  thy  caresses  above  wine. 

2.  Oh  for  a  kiss,   &c.     That   the  and  reviving  theu'   drooping  spirits, 

speaker  is  a  Shulamite  shepherdess  who  (Judges  ix.    13;   Ps.  civ.    15;   Prov. 

had  been  separated  by  king  Solomon  xxxi.  Or,  Eccl.  x.  19.)     Hence  Helen 

from  her  beloved,  and  that  she  desires  gave  a  bowl  of  mixed  wine  to  her 

to  be  reunited  with  him,  is  evident  guests  oppressed  with  grief,  to  raise 

from  verses  4,  7,8;  vii.  1,  &c.     Ex-  their  spirits.      (Horn.  Odyss.  iv.  220.) 

cited  by  the  pain  of  separation,   the  Yet  the  Shulamite  declares  that  she 

damsel  wishes  that  her  beloved  were  preferred  the  caresses  of  her  beloved 

present,  that  he  could  kiss  her,  for  to  this  highly  pi-ized  cordial, 
his  caresses  would  cheer  her  fainting  The   imperfect  form   ^y^%^\    is   used 

heart  more  than   the  best  of  wines.  optatively  or  voluntatively,  "  Oh  that 

Wine,  either  pure  or  mixed  (see  infra,  he   would  kiss  me ! "    (Gesen.  §  127, 

vii.   3),   is  often   spoken   of   by   the  3  b ;  Ewald,  §  224  a) ;  i.e.  a  kiss :  the 

sacred  and  profane  poets  as  delighting  subject,  either  in  the  singular  (Gen. 

the   heai'ts  of  both   gods   and   men,  xxviii.  11,  compare  v.  18 ;  Exod.  vi. 
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[chap.  I. 


3  Sweet  is  the  odour  of  thy  perfumes, 

Which  perfume  thou  art,  by  thy  name  diffused  abroad. 


25  ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  3),  or  plural  (Gen. 
XXX.  14;  Exod.  xvii.  5;  2  Sam.  xi.  17), 
is  to  be  supplied  from  the  plural  iiouii 
nip''?.'':n,  as  indicated  by  the  partitive 
p.        (Compare    Gesen.   §   154,   3   c; 
Ewald,  §  217,  b,  i.  b.)     The  singular, 
however,  is  preferable,  for  the  Shula- 
mite    does   not  wish    so   much  for  a 
7nnnber  of  kisses  as  for  the  presence  of 
her  beloved ;  one  would  be  sufficient  if 
he  could  only  come.     We  thus  obtain 
a   phrase    ^ij"??    V^l,    to   kiss  a  kiss, 
i.e.  to  give  a  kiss  ;    corresponding  to 
n^y  yy^,  to  counsel  a  counsel,  i.  e.  to 
give  counsel,  2  Sam.  xvi.  23  ;   ""pn  nbn, 
2  Kings  xiii.  14.      This  construction 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Hebrew, 
and  is  also  found  in  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
(Compare    voae'tv  v6<tov,   pugnam  pug- 
nnre;  Gesen.  §  138  i.,  Rem.  1  ;  Ewald, 
§  281  a.)    The  rendering,  therefore,  of 
^'D  by  ivith  (Luther,  English  Version, 
Good,   Williams,    &c.)    is    incorrect. 
Ewald's  and  Herxheimer's  translation. 
Let  one  of  the  kisses  kiss  me,  is  both  in- 
congruous and  ungrammatical ;  for  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  kiss  that 
kisses,   but   the   individual ;    and   se- 
condly, ^i^T?  is  feminine,  which  would 
requii-e   '3;:ttS-;i,    the   third    fem.    onii, 
prop,    love,    the    abstract,   which,    as 
in    Greek   and  Latin,   is  in   Hebrew 
frequently  expressed    by  the    plural, 
(comp.    nm,   life,   D'lrnpn,   sweetness, 
nnnno,    beauty;    vide    infra,   v.    16; 
Gesen.  §  108,  2  a;    Ewald,  §  179  a), 
here  metonomically  for  the  expi'cssions 
of  it — love-tokens,  caresses.     So  Lee, 
Magnus,  Noyes,  Fiirst,  Philippson,&c. 
This   rendering  is  demanded. by  the 
context,  for  this  clause  gives  the  cause 
of  the  statemcTit  in  the  preceding  one. 
The   change   from    the   third   person 
'51?.''??,  to  the  second  ^'p,  or  from  the 
second  to  the  third  person,  is  an  enal- 
lagc  of  frequent  occurrence  in  sacred 
poetry.  (Deut.    xxxii.  15;  Isa.  i.  29; 
Jcr.  xxii.  24  ;  Gesen.  §  137,  3,  Rem.  3.) 
Tlic  Sept.  and  Vulg.  liavc   ^'^/\,  thy 
breasts,  instead  of  ?|'p,  thg  caresses. 
Tliat  this  is  a  gross  error  is  evident 


from  the  fact  that  a  man  and  not  a 
u-oman  is  here  addressed.  To  appeal 
to  the  catachrcsis  in  Isa.  Ix.  16, 
would  be  preposterous. 

3.  Siceet  is  the  odour.  Sec.     Oint- 
ments, like  wines,  were  used  by  the 
ancients  as  cordials  (I'rov.  xxvii.  9), 
and  as  restoratives  in  consequence  of 
their   supposed    sanative    properties. 
Hence  the  anointing  of  the  sick.    (Isa. 
i.  6,  Sec. ;  Jer.  viii.  22.)     The  fainting 
Shulamite,    therefore,    mentions    this 
second  cordial.    The  ^  in  nnb  signifies 
in,  as  regards,  quoad,  and  is  frequently 
used  for  the  sake  of  giving  prominence 
to   an    idea.      Thus    "  Solomon   was 
greater  than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth 
nnpnbi  nirsb,  in  or   as  regards   riches 
and  wisdom."    (1  Kings  x.  23.)    Com- 
pare also  I^xod.  XX.  5,  6 ;  Ewald,  § 
217  a.     Fiirst,  Lexicon,  ^  5,  f.     The 
Sept.  has  i  instead  of  "^ ;  or  it  may  be, 
favours  the  view  of  Dopke,  Heiligstedt, 
Meier,  Szc,  that  the  ''  introduces  the 
nominative  ;  but  this  requires  another 
anomaly,  viz.,  to  refer  C'2Si2,  to  the 
no))ten  rectum,  instead  of  regens,  and 
does  not  at   all  improve   the   sense. 
The  Syriac,  Ibn  Ezra,  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, Percy,  AVilliams,  Noyes,  &c.,  take 
the  ''  in  the  sense  of  jy?"^,  because,  and 
connect  it  with  p.  "j?,  therefore,  of  the 
last  clause  ;  but  these  words  are  never 
used   together   for   cause   and   effect. 
Besides,   this    explanation,    like    tlie 
former,  internipts  the  sense ;  for  the 
fainting  damsel  evidently  refers  here 
to   the   second    restorative.      Luther 
strangely  renders  this  clause,  dass  man 
deinegute Salbe  riche.  Kleuker,  Rosen- 
mitller,  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  Philippson, 
&c.,  translate  nn"?  to  the  smell;    but 
this  is  contrary  to  the  nsus  loqucndi, 
as  ri'T  is  never  used  for  the  organ  which 
inhales,  but  invariably  means  some- 
thing exhaled  or  emitted.     Hodgson 
renders  n'?'',  like  the  scent;  but ''  never 
signifies  like.    The  instance  in  Deut. 
xi.  18,  adduced  in  support  of  his  as- 
sertion, is  gratuitous,  for  the  ^  in  nbtDiBb 
has  not  that  meaning. 


CHAP.  I.] 
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Therefore  do  the  damsels  love  thee. 

4  Oh  draw  me  after  thee !  Oh  let  us  flee  together  ! 


IVJiich  jjerfwne  thou  art,  hi/  thy  name, 
&c.  This  clause  is  explanatory  of  the 
preceding  one,  "  Sweet  is  the  odour  of 
thy  perfumes,  because  thou  art  that 
perfume."  The  comparison  of  an  agree- 
able person  to  perfumes  arose  from  the 
great  requisition  of  aromatics  in  the 
East.  In  warm  climates  perspiration 
is  profuse,  and  much  care  is  needful  to 
prevent  its  offensiveness.  Hence  the 
use  of  perfumes  particularly  at  wed- 
dings, feasts,  on  visits  to  persons  of 
rank  (2  Sam.  xii.  20;  Ps.  xlv.  8; 
Prov.  vii.  17  ;  Amos  vi.  6),  and  most 
of  tlie  occasions  which  bring  people 
together  -with  the  intention  of  being 
agreeable  to  one  another.  Hence  the 
pleasant  odours  diffused  by  perfumes 
soon  became  a  metaphor  to  express 
the  attractions  which  an  agreeable 
person  throws  around  him  (Eccl. 
vii.  1),  just  as  an  offensive  smell  is 
used  to  express  the  contrary  idea. 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  30;  Exod.  v.  21.)  The 
word  p^'in,  being  taken  as  the  third 
person  fem.,  has  greatly  perplexed 
interpreters.  For  neither  ]p^S  to  which 
the  Sept.,  Ibu  Ezra,  Rashbam,  Imma- 
nuel,  &c.,  refer  it,  nor  Dt',  to  which  it 
is  referred  by  Ewald,  Gesenius,  &c., 
ever  occurs  as  feminine.  Others,  to 
overcome  this  difficulty,  have  either 
taken  p"i^n  as  aprojjer  name  (Syria.  R. 
Tobiah)  or  as  an  appellative  (Bochart, 
Hieron.  ii.  4,  26.)  The  true  solution 
seems  to  be  that  the  word  in  question 
is  not  the  third  person  feminine  but 
the  second  jisrson  mascidine.  SoRashi, 
Michaelis,  Hengstenberg,  &c.  The 
words  literally  translated  would  be, 
like  oil  art  thou  j^oured  forth,  with 
regard  to  thy  name.  ^9^',  is  the  second 
accusative,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  19 ; 
Ewald,  §  281,  3  c.  The  words  ]p-i'  and 
D'>p  form  a  jMranomasia.  This  figure, 
which  consists  of  words  ranged  to- 
gether ofr- similar  sound,  but  differing 
in  sense,  is  fi'equently  used  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  also  occurs  in 
the  New.  (Compare  Xiixol  koX  \oiixol, 
Luke  xxi.  11,  and  Acts  xvii.  25.) 

Therefore  do  the  damsels  love  thee. 


How  natural  for  a  woman,  greatly 
admiring,  and  dotingly  attached  to 
her  beloved,  to  think  that  every  dam- 
sel must  be  enamoured  of  him ! 
The  most  probable  derivation  of  the 
much-disputed  ^^)^\  is  from  nby^zbu'', 
to  come  uj),  to  grow  uj) ;  hence  the 
Poei  'i)S'S,  a  groivth,  a  child,  Db»,  one 
groiving  up  ;  with  the  termination 
D— ,  (Compare  Alma,  in  Latin,  from 
alo,  &\Sco,  and  Fiirst,  Lexicon,  n  2  c,) 
and  the  feminine  nnw,  «  growing  dam- 
sel, without  any  reference  to  the  idea 
of  virginity,  for  which  nbina  is  invari- 
ably used ;  Joel  i.  8,  not  excepted. 
bi-a  is  here  used,  not  to  indicate  that 
the  marriage  was  consummated,  but 
because  the  Jews  regarded  parties 
consecrated  to  each  other  from  the 
very  moment  they  were  betrothed. 
Hence  Mary  is  called  the  wife  of 
Joseph,  and  he  her  husband.  (Com- 
pare Matt.  i.  19,  20,  &c.)  Other  de- 
rivations assigned  to  nn^s,  such  as 
Dbs;=DbrT,  to  be  fat,  full,  rij)e,  mar- 
riageable (Gesenius,  &c.),  or  being  ex- 
cited, hence  youth  as  being  peculiarly 
subject  to  it  (Lee) ;  or  ohv,  to  hide,  be 
concealed, unrevealed,  unknown ;  hence 
□■??  and  ^9'??',  persons  of  a  youthful  age 
who  were  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
which  springs  from  sexual  intercourse 
(Henderson)  are  exceedingly  forced. 
Jerome's  assei'tion,  as  also  Words- 
worth's, on  Matt.  i.  23,  that  np'?i-,  is 
the  designation  of  a  vii-gin,  because  it 
signifies  kept  secret,  as  a  virgin  is  under 
the  care  of  her  parents,  is  gratuitous, 
for  npbs,  is  formed  from  Q^i'',  a  young 
man,  of  whom  this  cannot  be  said. 

4.  Oh  draw  me,  &c.  The  Shulamite 
wishes  that  her  beloved  should  not 
only  come  and  cheer  her  fainting  heart 
with  the  tokens  of  his  love,  but  take 
her  away  altogether,  ^'l^  belongs 
to  ''??^''9.  (Compare  Job  xxi.  33.)  So 
the  Chaldee,  Immanuel,  Luther,  Men- 
delssohn, Kleuker,  Percy,  Hodgson, 
Ewald,  Meier,  Hitzig,  Philippson,  &c. 
The  Septuagint  renders  '^pif'?,  by 
iL\Kvaa.v  ae,  mistaking  it  for  '^O''?'?, 
and  adds  ^'jotj  nnb  after  '^"'jP^,  evi- 
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The  king  has  brought  me  into  his  apartments, 
But  we  exult  and  rejoice  in  thee, 
We  praise  thy  love  more  than  wine, 
The  upright  love  thee. 
5         I  am  swarthy,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 


dently  an  interpolation  from  the  first 
clause  of  the  third  verse,  which  the 
Vulgate,  Percy,  &c.,  follow. 

21ie  hing  has  brought  me,  &c.  It 
was  the  king,  she  tells  us,  who  brought 
her  into  his  apartments,  and  thus  se- 
parated her  from  her  beloved,  in  whom, 
however,  she  still  delights.  That  this 
is  the  import  of  this  clause  is  obvious 
from  the  words  and  connexion.  The 
Shulamite  began  with  invoking  her 
absent  beloved  in  the  third  person ; 
but  no  sooner  had  she  expressed  her 
desire  to  be  with  him,  than  he  is,  as  it 
were,  present  to  her  mind,  and  she 
forthwith,  dropping  the  third  person, 
addresses  him  in  the  second,  and  so 
continues  to  speak  to  him  throughout 
the  third  verse.  She  begins  the  fourth 
verse  in  the  same  way,  imploring  her 
beloved,  in  the  second  person,  to  take 
her  away,  telling  him  that  "  the  king, 
*  HE,'  has  brought  her  into  his  apart- 
ments" (mark  the  change  from  the 
second  to  the  third  person) ;  and  then 
continues  and  finishes  her  addi'ess  to 
her  beloved  in  the  second  person. 
Now  we  ask,  do  not  the  words  ''N'^n 
"^"^il^.  ^J^'^,  i^^e  king,  "  IIE,"  has  brought 
me  into  his  apartments,  placed  between 
?jnrTN  •'pp'i't),  do  "thou"  draio  me  after 
thee,  and"'i3i  "]}  ^'7'?^'?^  ^^'^J.  ^^e  exult 
and  rejoice  in  "THEE,"  &c.,  clearly 
show  that  the  king  here  referred  to 
is  a  separate  person  from  the  beloved 
to  whom  the  maiden  is  addressing 
herself?  We  venture  to  aflirm  that 
few  readers  of  the  original  Hebrew, 
whose  minds  are  not  biassed  by  a  pre- 
conceived theory,  can  carefully  peruse 
these  three  verses  without  obser\dng 
that  TWO  persons  are  here  intro- 
duced— viz.  the  beloved  to  whom,  and 
the  king  of  tvhom,  the  damsel  speaks. 
Ibn  Ezra,  Imnianuel,  the  Anony- 
mous MS.  Commentary,  &c.,  could 
not  hell)  seeing  this,  and  explained 
the  passage,  "  Were  even  the  king  to 


bring  me  into  his  apartments,  I  should 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  thee"  (the 
shepherd).  The  Septuagint,  which 
is  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  has  again 
'^^^^.,  thy  breast,  instead  of  '^'p,  thy 
love  ;  but  see  supra,  ver.  2. 

The  upright  love  thee.  The  word 
cnr>?5,is  explained  byRashi,Rashbam, 
Dopke,  De  Wette,  Kosenmiiller,  Gese- 
nius,  &c.,  by  sincerely,  ttprightly  ;  Ibn 
Ezra,  who  is  followed  by  Houbigant, 
takes  it  as  an  adjective  for  wine,  »'.  e. 
□nc'n)  -[bh  |;^,  idne  that  glides  down 
smootidy ;  and  Ewald,  Boothroyd, 
Magnus,  Hitzig,  &c.,  render  it  de- 
servedly, justly.  As  for  ^^r"^,  it  is 
either  refen-ed  to  nrajjr,  the  damsels 
love  thee  more  than  vsine  (Ibn  Ezra) ; 
or  is  taken  impersonally,  i.e.  thou  art 
sincerely  ov  deservedly  beloved.  (Ewald, 
Magnus,  &c.)  But  this  is  against  the 
structure  of  these  verses.  For  th 
second  and  third  verses,  consisting  oi 
five  members,  form  one  stanza,  finish- 
ing with  the  words  ?|^3ns(  nio^r ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  fourth  verse, 
also  consisting  of  five  members,  is  of 
the  same  structui'c,  and  that  the  con- 
cluding words  '^^snsi  Dn^"n,  are  in- 
tended to  correspond  to  those  at  the 
end  of  the  first  stanza.  C'7t"n,  there- 
fore, must  be  taken  as  a  parallelism 
with  riTO^s,  and  means  the  ttpright. 
So  the  Septuagint  (etiCuxTjs  T^yd-m^ae  <t€, 
the  abstract  for  concrete),  Symma- 
chus,(oj  evOus  ol  ayatnxvTfs  <r6,)theA  ul- 
gate  (recti  diligant  te),  the  Chaldce 
(lO'm  «;);''7?),  English  Version  (mar- 
gin), Mendelssohn,  Philippson,  &c. 
□nt"p,  the  upright, is  designedly  chosen 
in  preference  to  n'ioby,f/awjs^/,s,in  order 
to  give  an  indirect  and  gentle  blow 
to  him  who  had  separated' her  from 
her  beloved.  "  Tiiee,  the  upright, 
and  not  the  seduced  love." 

5.  I  am  swarthy,  &c.  Tlic  court 
ladies,  indignant  at  tliis  statement, 
looked  with  affected  disdain  upon  the 
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As  the  tents  of  Kedar, 
But  comely  as  the  pavilions  of  Solomon. 
6  Disdain  me  not  because  I  am  dark, 


discoloured  rustic  girl.  The  Shula- 
mite  repels  these  disdainful  looks,  for 
she  knows  that,  though  swarthy,  she 
is  comely,  else  the  king  would  not 
have  noticed  her.  A  similar  idea 
occurs  in  Theocritus  (Idyl.  x.  26 — 29), 
where  Bambyce,  though  sun-burnt,  is 
called  beautiful. 

Bo/i/3i''Ka  xapieiraa,  Silpav  Ka\eovTi  ro  iravTet, 
'laxoav,  aXionavaroV    e^iu  6(?  novot  /leXix^wp""- 
Kai  TO  'iov  neXav  evTi,  Kai  a  ipaTTTU  vaKivtio^ . 
'AW  e'yujrac  kv  TOir  (rreipdvof!  t«  Tr/jara  Xe-^ovrai. 
"  Charming  Bambyce,  though  some  call  you 

thin. 
And  blame  the  tawny  colour  of  your  skm ; 
Yet  I  the  lustre  of  your  beauty  own, 
And  deem  you  like  Hj'blaean  honey-brown. 
The  letter'd  hyacinth's  of  darksome  hue. 
And  the  sweet  violet  a  sable  blue  ; 
Yet  these  in  crowns  ambrosial  odours  shed,   ^ 
And  grace  fair  garlands  that  adoni  the  head.  ' 

Compare  also  Virgil,  Eclog.  x.  38. 
The   comparison  between    the   dark 
complexion  and  the  tents  of  the  Ke- 
dareens,  and  between  the  comeliness 
and  the  pavilions  of  Solomon,  arose 
from  the  custom  of  nomades  and  tra- 
vellers in  the  East  of  carrying  with 
them  moveable  tents,  which  were  tem- 
porarily pitched   for  the    purpose  of 
the  pernoctation  or  protection  against 
meridian  sun.     The  tents  of  the  Ke- 
dareens,   a  nomadic   tribe   of  North 
Arabia  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  Isa.  xxi.  17), 
were  and  still  are  to  this  day  made  of 
coarse  cloth,  obtained  from  the  shaggy 
hair  of  their  black  goats  (Rosenmiiller, 
Orient,  iv.  939  ;  Saalschixtz,  Archaolo- 
gie  der  Hebraer,  Erster  Theil,  p.  63). 
Whereas,  the  curtains  of  which  Solo- 
mon's pavilion  was  constructed  were, 
most  probably,  very  fine  and  beautiful. 
From  this  passage,  confirmed  by  chap, 
iii.  6,  and  vi.  12,  we  see  that  this  scene 
took  place  in  the  royal  tent  of  Solomon, 
pitched  in  the  open  air  of  some  fa- 
'  vourite  spot   to  which    the  king  re- 
sorted in  the  summer.     It  is  still  the 
custom  of   Oriental  potentates  to  go 
once  a-year  to  some  attractive  neigh- 
bourhood, where  they  erect  their  mag- 
nificent tents,  which  serve  as   their 
temporary  abodes.     (Morier,  Zweite 


Reise  in  Persian,  p.  223  ;  Jaubert, 
Voyage, p.  334).  n-vimi!',  swartht/,  refers 
to  171?.  'I^v^!^,  the  tents  of  Kedar,  and 
nrni,  comely,  to  rifeVc  r\rs-)\  the  pavilion 
of  Solomon.  rTT.sJ3,  a  contraction  of 
n;s!],  from  the  root  ni<:,  is  formed 
from  the  Pilel.  The  third  radical, 
which  this  conjugation  requires  to 
be  doubled,  appears  in  this  and  in 
two  other  words,  under  the  form  ni. 
Compare  nnr,  to  boiv,  Pilel,  mji-i'', 
hence  the  reflexive  ninnirn,  to  bote,  or 
prostrate  oneself;  D'^ncn,  archers, 
Gen.  xxi.  16  ;  Gesen.  §  75,  Rem.  18  ; 
Ewald,  §  121  c.  rp?"!:,  prop,  a  vail,  a 
curtain  of  a  tent,  Exod.  xxvi.  12,  and 
metonomically  for  the  tent  itself, 
2  Sam.  vii.  2;  1  Chron.  xvii.  1,  and 
like  here,  in  parallelism  with  Ww, 
Jer.  iv.  20;  x.  20;  xi.  29.  The 
Septuagint,  followed  by  the  Vulgate, 
erroneously  renders  rin'^'t''  ni5>'T3,  as 
btppeis  ^oXoficov,  as  the  skins  of 
Solomon,  and  Bishop  Foliot  refers  it 
to  the  beautiful  skin  of  Solomon's 
body,  with  which  the  Church  com- 
pares herself  to  set  forth  her  comeli- 
ness. Hodgson,  misunderstanding 
the  figure,  absurdly  renders  iii?.  l^nwa , 
like  the  sjnces  of  Kedar,  and  makes  the 
Shulamite  compare  herself  to  the 
odoriferous  trees  and  beautiful  figures 
in  the  (nirT),  fine  tapestry. 

6.  Disdain  me  not.  In  repelling 
these  disdainful  looks  the  Shulamite 
states  first  that  her  dark  complexion 
is  adventitious,  being  merely  sun- 
burnt, and  as  Rashi  remarks,  m3 
bn^  nn5?'©D  ^ibnn"?,  will  be  white  again 
under  the  protection  of  the  shade  : 
and  secondly,  how  she  came  to  be  so 
much  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  this  she 
ascribes  to  the  anger  of  her  brothers. 
This  anger,  however,  as  it  appears 
from  ii.  8 — 17,  was  merely  a  fraternal 
solicitude  for  her  reputation,  which 
induced  them  to  give  her  employment 
in  the  vineyards,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  meeting  her  beloved  in  the  field. 
'Pwnn  bii  {i.q.  ^n«  ny«-iri  b«,  Ewald,  §  248), 
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For  the  sun  Imth  browned  me. 
My  mother's  sons  were  severe  with  me, 
They  made  me  keeper  of  their  vineyards, 
Though  my  own  vineyard  I  never  kept. — 


is  well  explained  by  the  Cliald.,  Rashi, 
Ibn  Ezra,  liashbam,  Imraanuel,  &c., 
-Jinn  ^N,  do  not  disdain  me.  njsi,  to  see, 
is  also  used  for  looking  down  upon  any 
one.  Job.  xli.  26.  Instead  of  '^^>?,  four 
of  Kennicott's  MSS.,two  of  De  llossi's, 
and  two  more,  originally  read  ':ini\~i, 
fear  me  not,  which  is  adopted  by 
Doderlein ;  but  the  reading  of  the  re- 
ceived text  is  both  more  supported, 
and  suits  the  connexion  better  ;  for  it 
can  hardly  be  possible  that  the  damsel 
was  actually  so  black  as  to  inspire 
terror ;  or  that  the  court  ladies  were 
so  highly  nervous  as  to  be  so  easily 
fi'ightened.  Hodgson's  rendering, 
mind nie  not,iii  incorrect.  The®  in  '?«ii5, 
stands  for  i^'n,  the  n  being  rejected  by 
aphaeresis,  and  the  "i  assimilated  ; 
Gesen.  §  36.  in-in-i',  blackish  ;  adjectives 
denoting  colour  have  frequently  the 
last  two  stem  letters  repeated  to  ren- 
der them  diminutives ;  as  DJP^^,  red- 
dish, Lev.  xiii.  19;  P?i??',  greenish, 
Lev.  xiii.  49.  So  Rashi,  Ibn  Erza, 
Rashbam,  Immanuel,  Gesen.  §  84. 
23;  Ewald,  §  157  c.  fij®,  iq.  fll^S  to 
scorch,  to  burn.  Gen.  xxiii.  1 7 ;  xli.  6.  So 
the  Syriac,  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Ewald, 
Gesenius,  Meier,  Hitzig,  &c.  The 
1  and  T  frequently  interchange,  com- 
pare yi^  and  I'^J,  to  cut  down  ;  and  are 
even  found  to  do  so  by  the  same  in- 
spired writer;  compare  'i^vi?.  Job.  vi. 
17,  with  o>n],  xvii.  1.  'QN^Di,  not  step- 
brothers, (Houbigant,  l^Avald,  Good,) 
who  would  not  have  such  power  over 
their  sister,  but  poetically  used  for  'riN, 
my  brothers.  Comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  20 ; 
Ps.  1.  20 ;  Ixix.  9.  iin:  is  the  Niphal 
of  "T^nj  to  burn,  (comp.  Ps.  cii.  4 ; 
Gesen.  §  6,  7,  8,  Rem.  5 ;  Ewald, 
§  140  a.  §  193  c),  and  not  from  rnn 
(Kimchi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Immanuel,  &c.) 
which  would  be  iim.  Is.  xli.  11. 

Thouf/h  my  otvn  vineyard,  &c. 
'i'lic  word  '073,  is  either  taken  to 
denote  the  Shulamite's  pcr.wnal  ap- 


pearance, or  to  mean  her  beloved :  and 
the  phrase  is  explained,  "  Through 
the  constant  watch  which  my  bro- 
thers made  me  keep  over  their  vine- 
yard, I  could  not  take  care  of  ("P")?) 
my  complexion  ;  or  could  not  attend 
to  {V}'^.)  my  beloved."  But  it  is  a 
hazardous  mode  of  interpretation  to 
take  an  expression  in  the  same  verse 
in  an  ordinary  and  in  an  extraordinary 
sense,  which  ought  never  to  be  done 
unless  required  by  absolute  necessity, 
which  is  not  the  case  here.  Dr.  Good 
indeed  escapes  this  inconsistency  by 
assigning  a  spiritual  meaning  to  cis, 
(viz.  personal  estate,  one's  own  per- 
son) in  both  clauses;  and  he  submits 
that  "  the  bride  asserts  that  she  had 
been  compelled  to  neglect  her  own 
person,  through  the  perpetual  attention 
which  -was  demanded  of  her  by  her 
brothers  or  sisters  in  decorating  them- 
selves, or  in  assisting  in  their  con- 
cerns." But  apart  from  the  unneces- 
sary and  unjustifiable  deviation  from 
the  literal  meaning,  this  interpretation 
is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  con- 
text. For  in  the  words,  "  They  have 
made  me  keeper  of  their  vineyards," 
the  Shulamite  evidently  means  to  ex- 
plain how  she  came  to  be  exposed  to 
the  tanning  sun.  Whereas,  the  sup- 
position of  her  perpetual  attention  to 
the  adornment  of  her  brothers,  fails 
to  account  for  the  brown  com2:)lexion. 
If  however,  with  Ibn  Ezra,  we  take 
these  words  to  explain  the  severity  of 
her  brothers,  everything  will  be  i)lain 
and  unforced.  The  damsel  says,  "  My 
brothers  were  so  angry — so  severe 
with  me  that,  resolved  to  carry  out 
their  purpose,  they  made  me  keep 
their  vineyards,  'n-iD  i'j'qn  ni  mip  nVnnn 
'mc]  sV7ffl,  a  thing  which  I  had  never 
done  before,  even  to  my  own  vineyard. 
It  is  utterly  inconceivable  how  those 
who  maintain  that  this  Song  cele- 
brates the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
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Tell  me,  0  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth, 

Where  thou  feedest  thy  flock, 

Where  thou  causest  it  to  lie  down  at  noon, 

Lest  I  should  be  roaming 

Among  the  flocks  of  thy  companions. 


tlie  daughter  of  Pharaoh  can  reconcile 
it  with  the  facts  that  the  damsel's  dark 
complexion  is  here  described  as  adven- 
titious ;  whereas  the  Egyptians,  even 
of  the  highest  and  most  secluded 
classes,  are  naturally  dark,  and  that 
she  has  been  made  keeper  of  the  vine- 
yards, which  would  ill  agree  with  any 
prince's  daughter.  d~!3  is  most  probably 
derived  from  ^^^  =  ~n3,  to  diy,  hence  a 
garden  cultivated  by  means  of  axes  and 
spades  in  contradistinction  to  fields 
worked  with  ploughs  and  harrows. 
(Compare  Saalschtitz,  Archaologie  der 
Hebraer,  vol.  i.  p.  119.)  For  the 
term,  d^  vide  supra,  p.  131.  '''?'a>,  i.q. 
\b  nii'X  is  used  emphatically  after  '0"i3, 
to  mark  the  contrast,  and  not,  as 
Houbigant  erroneously  supposes,  in 
the  sense  of  '''^3,  tranquille,  mine  own 
vineyard  I  kept  not  quietly. 

7.  Tell  me,  O  thou,  &c.  Having  re- 
pelled the  disdainful  looks  of  the  court 
ladies,  the  Shulamite  now  resumes  her 
address  to  her  beloved;  so  that  this 
verse  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
fourth ;  and  verses  five  and  six  are,  as 
it  were,  parenthetical.  Is  it  not  sur- 
prising that  some  can  read  this  verse, 
and  yet  believe  that  the  king  was  the 
object  of  the  damsel's  attachment, 
when  this  shows  so  clearly  that  it  was 
a  shepherd  ?  The  violent  heat  of  noon- 
day compels  people  in  the  East  to 
desist  from  labour,  and  recline  in  some 
cool  part  of  the  house  (2  Sam.  iv.  5). 
Shepherds  especially,  being  more  ex- 
posed to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 
lead  their  flocks  under  some  shady  tree 
near  wells  and  streams.  (Gen.  xxix.  7 ; 
Ps.  xxiii. ;  Isa.  xix.  10.)  We  have 
beautiful  descriptions  of  the  same  cus- 
tom by  Greeks  and  Romans.  Thus 
Virgil,  Georg.  iii.  331 — 

Aestibus  at  mediis  umbrosam  exquii-ere  valleni, 
Sicubi  magna  Jovis  antiquo  robore  quercus 
Ingentis  tendat  ramos,  aut  sicubi  nigrum 
Ilicibus  crebris  sacra  iiemus  adcubet  umbra. 


"  Wlien  noon-tide  flames,  down  cool  seques- 

ter'd  glades. 
Lead  where  sonie  giant  oak  the  dell  o'ershades, 
Or  where  the  gloom  of  many  an  ilex  throws 
The  sacred  darkness  that  invites  repose." 

Compare  also  Theocritus,  i.  14,  15  :  vi. 
1,    16,  38,  39.     nr«  prop,  hozv,   but 
also  of  place,  ivhere,  2  Kings  xvi.  13. 
Twenty-eight    MSS.    of    Kenn.   and 
De  Rossi,  read  nD'«i,  but  this  weak- 
ens the  sentence.     We  must  supply 
TI^NS   after  nsnn,  and  Q—  after  y^a^n, 
see     Ezek.    xxxiv.    15.       Immanuel 
accounts  for  the  dual,  onn^,  because 
bv  DJ  «bN  labi  Qvn  man  bs  xb  ?di3  Dcn  mil' 
-in«  ■cso  Dvnn  pbm  rKinb  2"np  Qvnn  "phry 
man,  it  speaks  of  that  part  of  the  day 
immediately  preceding  noon  as  well 
as  of  that  part  which  immediately  fol- 
lows noon,  nnbuj,  i.(^.  nnb  -itf'«,Dan.  i.  10, 
ut7ie,  wellrendered  by  the  Sept.  firjTroTe, 
Vulg.  ne.  'T'Z:'^  is  used  as  a  conjunction, 
the  "J  to  express  design,  or  purpose, 
and  nn  for  negation,  Ewald,  §  337,  6. 
rrTcy?  has  caused  much  perplexity  to  in- 
terpreters. It  is  explained  to  mean  like 
one   veiled   [as  7rept/3aXXo/ir;i/jj,  Sept.), 
as  a  sign  of  mourning  (Rashi,  compare 
2  Sam.   XV.  30 ;  xix.  5) ;  of  harlotry 
(Rosenmiiller,    comp.   xxviii.    5) ;    of 
shame  (Umbreit,  Hengstenberg,  comp. 
Jer.    xiv.    3 ;    Mai.    iii.    7) ;    and  of 
tvandering    or    roaming    (Philippson, 
comp.    Jer.    xliii.    12).      But   where- 
ever  covering  is  used  to  signify  mourn- 
ing or   shame,  the  part  of  the  body 
usually  covered,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  the  emotion,  is   in- 
variably stated.      Equally  untenable 
is  the  rendering  of  harlot ;  for  Tamar 
covered  her  face,  not  as  a  sign  that 
she  was  a  prostitute,  but  to  disguise 
herself,  so  that  she  might  not  be  re- 
cognised, and  Judah  took  her  to  be  a 
harlot  because  she  sat  by  the  way  side, 
Comp.  Jer.  iii.  2.     Ewald  renders  it 
like  one  unknown ;    but  this,   to  say 
the  least,  is  remote  from  the  context; 
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DAUGHTERS  OF   JERUSALEM. 

8  If  thou  knowest  not,  O  fairest  among  women, 
Go  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flocks, 
And  feed  thy  kids 
By  the  tents  of  the  shepherds. 


SOLOMON. 

9  To  my  steed  in  the  chariot  of  Pharaoh 
Do  I  compare  thee,  O  my  love. 


Gesenius,  like  o)ie  fainting  ;  but  this 
incm-s  the  same  objection.  The  ex- 
planation of  Philippson  would  have 
been  the  most  plausible,  if  Rashbam 
and  the  anonymous  MS.  had  not 
shown  that  n-^y  itself  means  to  roain, 
to  wander,  by  refemng  to  Isa.  xxii.  17, 
■where,  according  to  its  parallel,  "Jv^,  to 
cast  doivn,  it  must  signify  to  roll  about. 
This  meaning  bests  suits  the  context 
here,  and  is  confirmed  by  Symach., 
Vulg.,  Syriac,  Chald. 

8.  If  thou  knowest  not.  The  court 
ladies,  hearing  the  rustic  girl  say 
that  she  wished  to  be  with  her  shep- 
herd, tell  her  ironically  to  go,  and 
be  employed  in  the  low  and  toilsome 
occupation  of  a  shepherdess,  rather 
than  enjoy  the  exalted  and  easy  life 
of  a  royal  favourite.  Some  have  put 
this  answer  into  the  mouth  of  the 
beloved ;  but  it  is  evident  from  v.  9, 
and  vi.  1,  the  only  two  places  where  the 
appellation  "fairest  of  women"  occurs, 
that  it  is  the  reply  of  the  court  ladies, 
which  even  Dopke,  Good  and  Noyes, 
the  defenders  of  the  fragmentary 
theory,  admit.  Notliing  can  be  more 
plain  and  incontrovertible  than  the 
statement  in  this  verse,  that  the  damsel 
is  a  shepherdess,  and  the  beloved  a 
shepherd,  whom,  she  is  told,  she  would 
find  among  his  fellow-shepherds.  It 
is  for  those  who  maintain  the  theory 
that  tliis  Song  celebrates  the  marriage 
of  Solomon  with  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh, or  some  other  prince's  daughter, 
to  get  over  this  fact,  ^''^^^b  is  un- 
necessarily and  incori'cctly  rendered 
by  Ewald,  Meier,  Hitzig,  &c.,  unwise. 
The  Sept.,  which  is  followed  by  Luther, 
mistaking  the  usage  of  ij,  ti-anslatcs 


this  clause  iav  firj  yv<ov  (TfavTTjv,  as  if 
the  original  were  ?|^'p3  nx  n-in  ab  dn. 
The  prepo.  3  in  c'^^an  gives  to  nD»n  the 
force  of  the  superlative.  Besides  the 
several  modes  of  expressing  the  su- 
perlative adduced  by  Gesenius,  §  119, 
2,  this  degree  is  sometimes  also  ex- 
pressed by  the  positive  and  the  prepo. 
a  prefixed  to  the  noun  designating 
the  class  to  which  the  person  or  thing 
compared  belongs  :  thus  na^'^na  b^n  'c'?m, 
mi/ Jamil)/  is  the  tveahest  in  Manasseh, 
Judg.  xvi.  5  ;  Prov.  xxx.  30,  comp. 
also  evXoyTjiievr]  crv  iv  yvvai^iv,  thou  art 
the  most  blessed  of  toomen,  Luke  i.  28, 
Ewald,  §  313  c. 

9.  To  my  steed,  &c.  The  court- 
ladies  having  turned  from  her  and 
told  her  to  go  back  to  her  menial  em- 
ployment, her  severest  trial  begins. 
The  king,  having  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, enters  at  that  moment,  and 
thus  begins  his  flattering  address. 
He  first  praises  her  beauty  and  grace- 
fulness by  comparing  her  to  his  stately 
and  noble  chariot  steed.  The  anony- 
mous MS.  commentary  rightly  re- 
marks, Nim  i:«  mino  mnNC  bvnh  nmo 
Dmnu?  cHMj  ni-iD  'iDii  'nnob  -j^n^m  nV  ion 
□'DID  iN^ra  inv  Nin  nc  iincn  didi,  that 
this  simile  was  suggested  by  the  re- 
ference which  the  damsel  has  made  in 
the  preceding  verse  to  her  dark  com- 
plexion. The  king,  therefore,  com- 
pares her  to  his  noble  steed,  whose 
dark  colour  renders  it  more  beautiful 
than  tlie  other  horses.  Such  a  com- 
parison must  have  been  very  striking 
and  flattering  in  the  East,  where  this 
animal  was  so  much  celebrated  for 
its  preeminent  beauty.  "A  young 
chestnut   mare,"  says  Layard,  Nine- 
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10  Beautiful  is  thy  countenance  in  the  circlet, 
Thy  neck  in  the  necklace  ! 

11  A  golden  circlet  will  we  make  thee, 
With  studs  of  silver. 


veh,  i.  91,  "belonging  to  the  sheik,  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  I 
ever  beheld.  As  she  struggled  to  free 
herself  from  the  sj^ear  to  which  she 
was  tied,  she  showed  the  lightness 
and  elegance  of  the  gazelle.  Her 
limbs  were  in  perfect  symmetry  ;  her 
ears  long,  slender,  and  transparent; 
her  nostrils  high,  dilated  and  deep 
red,  her  neck  gracefully  arched  ;  and 
her  mane  and  texture  of  silk.  .  .  .  No 
one  can  look  at  the  horses  of  the  early 
Assyrian  sculptures  without  being 
convinced  that  they  were  drawn  from 
the  finest  models."  Compare  also  the 
exquisite  and  inimitable  description  of 
this  noble  animal  in  Job  xxxix.  19,  &c. 
and  Rosenmlillcr,  Orient,  iv.  941.  The 
same  comparison  is  used  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets.  Thus  Theocritus, 
Idyl,  xviii.  30,  31 :— 

fj  Kairu)  KvndptiTtro^  ri  cipjUaTi  0€(r<ra\o?  iTTTro?, 
tide  Kai  a  podoxpwf  'EXti/a  AaKeSainovt  koit/uoc. 

"  As  towers  the  cypress  mid  the  garden's  bloom, 
As  in  the  chariot  proud  Thessaliou  steed, 
Thus  graceful  rose-complexion'd  Helen  moves." 

Compare  also  Horace,  Ode  iii.  11.  This 
shows  the  futility  both  of  those  who 
affirm  that  the  strangeness  of  the 
simile  is  against  the  literal  meaning  of 
this  Song,  and  of  those  who  accuse  the 
writer  of  uncouthness.  Besides,  is 
this  comparison  more  strange  or  un- 
couth than  that  of  a  man  -with  a  ho7iy 
ass?  (Gen.  xlix.  14.)  Mark  also  the 
other  comparison  used  in  the  same 
chapter,  such  as  of  an  ox,  serpoit,  &c. 
noTO  is  not  cqnitutus,  (Vulg.  Rashi, 
Rashbam,  English  Version,)  but  as 
Ibn  Erza  and  Immanuel  rightly 
remark,  did  nnpD,  mare,  the  regular 
feminine  of  did.  The  '  in  'riCTOb  is  the 
suffix  of  the  first  person,  as  the  ancient 
versions  have  it ;  and  refers  to  a  well- 
known  and  celebrated  mare  which 
Solomon  possessed  and  highly  prized, 
and  which  he  always  put  into  one  of 
Pharaoh's  chariots,     rtsnp  nana,  one  of 


Pharaoh's  chariots,  like  "i?^?  n»3,  one  of 
the  cities  of  Gilead.    Judg.  xii.  7. 

10,  11.   Beautiful    is     thy    counte- 
nance, &c.     The  flattering  pi-aises  are 
followed  by  enticing  promises.  "  Thou 
art  indeed  beautiful,"  says  the  tempt- 
ing king,  "even  in  humble  ornaments, 
but  thou  shalt  have  more  costly  adorn- 
ments, which  will  show  off"  thy  beauty 
to  greater  advantage."     The  mention 
of  the  noble  steed  which  was  adorned 
with  costly  trappings,  contributing  so 
much  to  its  stately  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance,   naturally     suggested     the 
reference  here  made  to  the  damsel's 
ornaments.     The  reader  will  not  fail 
to  observe  that  it  is  not  the  shepherd, 
but  the  king  who  is  speaking  in  verses 
9 — 11.      The  poor  shepherd  had  no 
prancing  steed,  no  Egyptian  chariots ; 
he  could  not  promise  the  shepherdess 
such  costly  ornaments  as  are  here  de- 
scribed.    Dnin   (from  iw,  to  go  round, 
honce  lin,  something   round,    a  circle, 
Esth.  ii.   12,  \o,)  small  rings  ov  beads 
strung  uijon  threads,  worn  as  a  head- 
dress.     It  is  customary  in  the  East 
for  Avomen  to  wear  strings  of  beads 
hanging  down  from  the  temples  over 
the  cheeks.     Rosenmiiller,  Orient,  iv. 
942.     Niebuhr,  Reise   nach   Arab.  i. 
163.     D.vnb,  cheeks  (dual  of  '")),  by  a 
synecdoche  for  the  lohole  face.     D''}iin 
(from  ^"^^,10  2)ierce,  to  jjerf orate),  little 
perforated  balls,  or  beads  strung  upon 
a  thread  and  worn  around  the  neck ; 
/.  q.  a  necklace,     onin  and  cnnn  are 
plurals,  because  the  circlet  and  neck- 
lace   consisted    of    many    composite 
parts.      Whether  the   circlet    was  of 
gold  or  brass,  or  whether  the  necklace   * 
consisted  of  real  pearls,  corals,  or  steel, 
the  etymology  of  the  words  does  not 
at    all  intimate.     The  context   alone 
must  decide  this.     The  fact  that  the 
Shulamite  was  a  humble  rustic  girl, 
and  that  Solomon  promises  to  present 
to  her  a  golden  ciixlet  with  silver  studs, 
proves  that  they  were  of  a  common 
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12  While  the  king  is  at  his  table 

My  nard  shall  diffuse  its  fragrance. 

13  A  bag  of  myrrh  resting  in  my  bosom 


description.  This  is  another  proof 
that  the  bride  was  not  a  prince's 
daughter ;  since  her  ornaments  were 
not  even  of  gold  or  silver,  notwith- 
standing the  impassionate  desire  of 
Eastern  ladies  for  costly  adornments. 
The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  have  coj  rpv-yoi/ef, 
i.  e.  "  thy  neck  is  as  beautiful  as  doves, 
nnin?  ;  they  have  also  C']iin3,  like  a 
necklace ;  but  they  have  evidently  mis- 
taken the  2  for  3,  as  well  as  the  mean- 
ing of  lin. 

12.    While  the  king  is  at  his  table. 
Here  we  see  how  signally  the  first  at- 
tempt of   Solomon  failed  to  win  the 
affections  of  the  Sliulamite.     For  no 
sooner  did  he  go  to  his  repast  than 
the    damsel    indulges    in    sweet    ex- 
pressions  of  love    with    her   beloved 
shepherd.     Two   distinct  persons  are 
here  spoken  cf ;  the  king  at  the  table, 
and  a  beloved  shepherd,  called  "  nard." 
That  by  the  expression  '17?)  "'.'/  nard, 
the  Shulamite  means  her  beloved  is 
evident    from    the     following    verse, 
where,  led  on  by  the  figure  of  this 
odorous  plant,  she  continues   to  call 
him  by  the  fragrant  names,  "  bag  of 
myrrh,"  "bunch  of  cypress  flowers," 
&c.    'Cpi?,  as  long  as,  tvhile,  Sept.  eco?, 
Vulg.  dam.  2pp  (from  3ns  to  sit  round 
a  table,  to  recline.  1  Sam.  xvi.  ll,comp. 
Sept.,  Chald.,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Vulg.  in 
loco,)  seats  set  round,  couches  set  in  a 
circle,  lor    reclining    at    the    repast, 
according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  (see 
Kosenmiiller,  Orient,  iii.  (3.'U  ;)  so  the 
Sept.  avuKki<Tii.  Vulg.  accubitus,  Itash- 
bam,  nno^n  mVD«  mTona,  in  the  couch 
at   the  partaking  of  the  i-epast ;  and 
•   comp.  Ps.  cxxviii.  3.    The  reading  of 
13003,  in   aulaeo,  tcntorio,  instead   of 
■I2D03,  proposed  by  Houbigant,  is  both 
needless  and  unauthorized,    '^"i?.,  spike- 
nard  or  nard,  vdphns,  is  the  Valeriana 
Jalamansi,  a  plant  pceidiar  to  Hither 
India.     It  was  obtained  IVom  India  by 
way  of  Arabia  and    Southern    Asia. 
The  perfume   extracted  from   it  was 


highly    prized.      Thus   we    arc   told 
(>Iark  xiv.  31),  when  the  Saviour  sat 
at  meat  in   Bethany,  "  there  came  a 
woman    having   an   alabaster  box  of 
ointment  of  spikenard  verg  precious, 
and  she  broke  the  box,  and  poured  it 
upon  his  head,"  (comp  also  John  xii. 
31,)  which  Judas,  the  betrayer,  esti- 
mated at  three  hundred  pence,  about 
eight    pounds    ten    shillings.       The 
Romans   considered   this  perfume   so 
precious  that  Horace  promises  Virgil 
a  whole  cadus,  about  nine  gallons,  of 
wine   for   a   small   onyx-box  full    of 
spikenard.  See  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xiii.  2 ; 
Sir  W.  Jones,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
p.    416 ;      Roseumiiller,    Mineralogy 
and  Botany  of  the  Bible,  p.  166 ;  Kitto, 
Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.;  Winer, Bib. Diet. s.y, 
13.  A    bag   of  mgrrh,   &c.       This 
appellation  is  a  continuation  of  the 
figurative   expression    "  nard,"  under 
wliich   the    Shulamite   described  her 
beloved  in  the  preceding  verse.     The 
Hebrew  women  were  in  the  habit  of 
wearing   little   bags  or  bottles  filled 
with  perfumes,  especially  with  myrrh, 
suspended  from  the  neck,  and  hanging 
down   between    their   breasts,   under 
the  dress.  Comp.  Mishna,  Sabbath  vi. 
3 ;  Schroeder  de  Vestit.  Mulier.  p.  \oo  ; 
Hartmann,  Hebr.  ii.  23o.    The  Shula- 
mite says  that  her  beloved  is  to  her 
what    this   delightful    perfume   is   to 
others ;  having  him  she  did  not  require 
any  other  fragrance,    i^s  (from  i^s,  to 
tie  up,  to  close),  is  a  leather  snielling- 
bag  or  bottle,  i.  q.  '(iJsj  n''?,  tied  up,  or 
closed    at   the  top.   "itD,  a-fivpva,  fxvppa, 
Balsaniodendron  mgrrha,  (from  "i"}^,  to 
/low,)  mgrrh,  so  called  from  its  flowing 
down,  is  a  perfume  obtained  from  a 
shrub  growing  in  Arabia,  and  much 
more    profusely    in     Abyssinia.       It 
formed  an  article  of  earliest  commei'ce, 
was  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  and 
is   still    much  esteemed   both   in   the 
East  and  in   Europe.     This  aromatic 
liquid    either    exudes    spontaneously 
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Is  my  beloved  unto  me. 
14  A  bunch  of  cypress-flowers  from  the  garden  of  En-gedi 
Is  my  beloved  unto  me. 


THE  SHErHERD. 


15  Behold,  thou  art  beautiful,  my  love  ; 

from  cracks  in  the  bark,  and  is  called 
12?  nin,iii7  nin,  stilicidions  ov  prqfluent 
myrrh  (vide  infra,  v.  5;  Exod.xxx.  23), 
and  on  that  account  is  esteemed  su- 
perior' ;  or  is  elicited  artificially  by 
bruises  or  incisions  made  with  stones, 
and  is  therefore  regarded  as  inferior. 
It  was  used  for  incense  (Exod.  xxx. 
23),  for  perfuming  dresses  (Ps.  xlv.  9), 
and  couches  (Prov.  vii.  17),  for  the 
purification  of  women  (Esth.  ii.  12),  for 
embalming  dead  bodies  (John  xix. 
39),  and  was  worn  by  women  in  the 
bosom.  See  Pliny,  lib.  xii.  cap.  35; 
Rosenmuller,  Altherth.  iv.  1,  159; 
Winer,  Bib.  Diet. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib. 
Lit.  s.  V.  V''V1"'?  1^-  ^^  ^  relative  clause, 
with  1WN  implied  (See  Gesen.  §  123, 
3  ;  Ewald,  §  332),  and  refers  to  ian  -yy^. 
This  is  evident  from  '7|  "f?  ''?1??>  which 
refers  to  icsn  bi-i"^;  comp.  also  iv.  4. 
The  verb  pb  is  not  here,  "  lie  all  night," 
but  to  abide,  to  rest,  like  Job  xix.  4, 
'ri3irn  y'pn  ^n«,  where  even  the  Autho- 
rized Version  has  "mine  error  remain- 
e^7f  with  myself."  Ps.  xlix.  13. 

14.  A  hunch  of  cypress  Jloivers, 
&c.  1B3  is  unanimously  regarded  by 
the  ancient  versions  and  the  Rabbins 
to  denote  the  plant  called  Kvnpos  by  the 
Greek,  and  Al-henna  by  the  Arabs. 
This  plant,  which  grows  in  many 
places,  both  in  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xii.  24,)  is  a  tall 
shrub,  growing  from  the  height  of 
eight  to  ten  feet ;  it  is  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  odoriferous.  "  The  dark 
colour  of  its  bark,  the  light  green  of 
its  foliage,  the  softened  mixture  of 
white  and  yellow,  with  which  the 
flowers,  collected  into  long  clusters 
like  the  lilac,  are  coloured,  the  red 
tint  of  the  ramifications  which  support 
them,- — form  a  combination  the  effect 
of  which  is  highly  agreeable.  The  flow- 
ers, whose  shades  are  so  delicate,  difl'use 
around  the  most  grateful  odours, 
and   embalm  with   their   strong  fra- 


grance the  gardens  in  which  they  grow, 
and  the  apartments  which  they  beau- 
tify. .  .  .  The  women  take  pleasure 
in  adorning  their  persons  and  apart- 
ments with  those  delightful  blossoms." 
See  Pliny,  lib.  xii.  c.  14  ;  Rosenmuller, 
Bib.Miner.  and  Bot.;  Winer, Bib.  Diet.; 
Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.  s.  v.  The 
flowers  grow  in  dense  clusters,  whence 
iDijnbriist,  cluster  of  cyjjress  flozvers. 
En-gedi,  more  anciently  called  Haze- 
zon-Tamar,  which  modern  explorers 
identify  with  the  present  Ain-Jidy, 
abounded  with  the  best  of  those 
delightful  shrubs,  (Winer,  Bib.  Diet.; 
Kitto,  Cycloji.  Bib.  Lit.  s.  y. ;  Robinson, 
Palest,  ii.  209—216.)  Hence  this 
beautiful  appellation,  "a  bunch  of 
cypress  flowers,"  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  expressive  of  sweetness 
and  beauty  to  an  Oriental.  The  word 
b3-i'«  is  most  probably  derived  from^i'iTN, 
to  bind,  to  ttvine  together  ;  hence  ^'i-'N,  a 
bundle,  a  string,  with  the  addition  of 
b-  like  bM?,  '73-in,  Gesen.  §  30,  3 ; 
Ewald,  §  163  f.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  Talm.  nbi3\p«,  disciples,  (Sota  47,  a), 
i.  e.  a  combination  of  youths ;  comp. 
tan,  and  Ftirst,  Lexicon,  s.  v.  D^s  here 
is  afield  cultivated  as  a  garden  ;  comp. 
nnjD-i|,  an  olive-yard.  Judg.  xv.  5  ; 
Job  xxiv.  18,  and  supra,  ver.  6. 

15.  Beliold,  thou  art  beautiful.  That 
is,  "  It  is  not  I  who  possess  such  attrac- 
tion, it  is  thou  who  art  beautiful,  yea 
superlatively  beautiful !"  The  repe- 
tition of  hd;  Tj3ri  enhances  the  idea. 
"  Tliine  eyes  are  doves,"  i.e.  "  Thine 
eyes,  in  which  'the  rapt  soul  is  sitting,' 
beams  forth  the  purity  and  constancy 
of  the  dove."  As  the  eye  is  the  inlet 
of  ideas  to  the  mind,  so  it  is  also  the 
outlet  of  inward  feelings.  Thus  it 
expresses  many  of  the  passions,  such 
as  pity,  mildness,  humility,  anger, 
envy,  pride,  &  c. ;  hence  the  phrases 
liE  •['■■Ji  (which  we  also  have),  to  look 
with  an  eye  of  compassion,  Prov.  xxii. 
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Behold,  thou  art  beautiful, 
Thine  eyes  are  doves. 

THE  SHULAMITE. 

16  Behold,  thou  art  comely,  my  beloved, 
Yea  thou  art  lovely; 

Yea,  verdant  is  our  couch  ; 

17  Our  bower  is  of  cedar  arches, 


9 ;  ^  !!?>  ocpdaXnus  Trovrjpos,  an  evil  eye, 
Deut.  XV.  9,  Mark  vii.  22.  The  dove 
is  the  emblem  of  purity  and  constancy. 
Ps.  Ivi.  1  ;  ]\Iatt.  X.  16.  □\2V  Tj:?'?  are 
taken  by  the  Syriac,  Vulg.,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Rashbam,  Immanuel,  Luther,  Autho- 
rized Version,  Ivleukcr,  Percy,  Gese- 
nius,  Uopke,  Kosenmuller,  Meier,  &c.  as 
an  ellipsis  for  D':v  ':;!:  ^'?'?,  thine  eyes 
are  doves'  eyes.  Gesen.  §  144,  Rem. 
Ewald,  §  296,  b.  But  such  an  ellipsis 
can  be  tolerated  only  in  extreme  emer- 
gencies, whereas  here  the  natural 
construction  yields  an  excellent  sense. 
Besides,  v.  2  proves  that  the  doves 
themselves,  and  not  the  eyes,  are  the 
point  of  comparison,  just  as  the  hair 
and  the  teeth  are  (iv.  1,  2)  compared 
to  the  goats  and  sheep  themselves, 
and  not  merely  to  their  hair  and  teeth. 
And  niD'i^  T|^ri-  (vii.  4),  which  does  not 
mean,  thou  hast  Jish-ponds  eyes,  but, 
thine  erjes  are  like  the  Jish-j)onds  them- 
selves. Hence  the  Sept.,  Chald.,  Ilashi, 
Mendelssohn,  Ilodiison,  Ewald,  Um- 
breit,  Magnus,  "Williams,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Phillipson,  Hitzig,  rightly  reject 
this  elliptical  construction. 

16.  Behold,  thou  art  comely.  The 
Shulamite,  refusing  to  receive  all  the 
praise,  responds  :  "  It  is  thou  who  art 
lovely  and  attractive  ;"  and  referring 
to  their  meeting-spot,  she  adds,"  Lovely 
is  our  flowery  couch  ;  the  arches  of  our 
bowers  are  formed  of  the  spreading 
and  interweaving  branches  of  the 
majestic  and  odoriferous  cedars  and 
cypresses."  en  is  to  be  mentally 
supplied  before  '^4}'?^  ''^irny;  comp.Prov. 
iii.  11,  i.  e.  Yea,  lovely  is  oar  verdant 
■  couch.  I'he  adj.  n^i'T  is  formed  from 
the  Pilel  of  the  verb.  JV^-  This  con- 
jugation, which  is  formed  by  doubling 
the  third  radical  (sec  supra,  0),  is  used 
to  describe  permanent   states  or  con- 


ditions, or  some  striking  property ; 
comp;  Job  xii.  5 ;  Gesen.  §  55,  2 ; 
Ewald,  §  120  a.  nnip,  hea7n,  roof  (Gen. 
xix.  8),  here  ai-ch,  vault.  'C'n^,  {.q. 
"^V}  in  the  3'n3  (the  n  is  sometimes 
pronounced  harshly  like  the  n,  comp. 
i;''^^,  Exod.  ii.  1 6,  where  the  Samaritan 
has  w'n-j,  and  Gesen.  §  7, 4),  is  rendered 
by  the  Sept.jVulg., Ewald, Gesenius,&c. 
fretted  ceilinys  ;  by  Kimchi  galleries  ; 
and  the  anonymous  manuscript  ex- 
plains it  holt,  and  adds,  «T2  '^-^"' 
n::ni  n:n  y-iffi  'E7  C'm,  "  it  is  culled  holt 
hecause  it  runs  hachicard  and  for- 
ivard."  But  this  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  structure  of  the  A'erse.  ^"r^'r'^ 
stands  evidently  in  parallelism  with 
iD'Pn,  and  accordingly  is  of  a  similar 
import.  Rashbam  has  therefore 
rightly  rendered  it  tvit\  'r:io  ^^x,  one 
of  the  ajHirtme/ds  of  the  house.  As 
however  the  house  here  described  is 
a  hoiver,  t^'Ht  would  be  an  arbour.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is  in  keeping 
with  this  sense,  -nn,  i.q.  '.:rn  =  yn,  to 
run,  to  flow,  hence  -nn,  1 .  a  y  utter,  from 
the  water  running  down.  Gen.  xxx.  38; 
2.  a  curl,  from  its  flowing  down  (vide 
infra,  vii.  6),  and  3.  'C'rn,  a  place 
■upon  tvliicJi  one  runs,  a  charming  spot 
much  frequented ;  ^\x»t  like  piM',  a  place 
where  2}eople  run,  a  street,  from  pvi\  to 
run.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  nii3,  the  Aram,  for  •>i''ii3,  is  not  the 
fir,  but  tlie  cypress.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  this  lofty  tree,  which  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  of  so 
hard  and  durable  a  nature,  and  so 
liighlj'  esteemed  among  the  ancients, 
(Virg.Georg.  ii.  443,)  should  be  placed 
together  with  the  majestic  cedar. 
Comp.  Sirach,  xxiv.  13;  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  44;  A\'iner,  Bib.  Diet. ;  Rosenmiiller, 
Bib.  Miner,  and  Bot.  p.  260  ;  Kitto, 
Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.  s.  v. 
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Our  retreat  of  cypress  roof : 

Chap.  II.     1  I  am  a  mere  flower  of  the  plain, 
A  lily  of  the  valley. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

2  As  a  lily  among  the  thorns, 

So  is  my  loved  one  among  the  damsels. 

THE  SHULAMITE. 

3  As  an  apple-tree  among  the  wild  trees, 
So  is  my  beloved  among  the  youths. 


1.  I  ain  a  mere  flower  of  ihe  plaiii. 
"  As  for  me,"  the  Shulamite  modestly 
insinuates,  "  my  beauty  is  not  peculiar, 
but  is  of  an  ordinary  character,  like 
these  flowers  -which  are  found  in  great 
profusion  in  the  plain  and  in  the 
valley.  The  word  nb^?L!,  which  oc- 
curs only  once  more  (Isa.  xxxv.  1),  is 
variously  explained.  The  ancient 
versions  vary  in  their  rendering  of  it. 
Thus  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  have  here 
civdos,  flos,  flotver ;  the  Chald.,  Dipi3, 
narcissus ;  so  Saadias :  whereas  in 
Isa.  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Chald.,  render  it 
lily.  Modern  critics  are  no  less  divided. 
Kimchi,  Ibn  Ezra,(S:c.,  explain  it  rose  ; 
Michaelis,  Ewald,  Gesenius,  Dopke, 
Henderson,  Meier,  &c.,  take  it  to  be  au- 
tumn crocus,  colchicum  autumnale  ;  De 
Wette,Rosenmiiller,Eoyle, Winer,  &c., 
narcissus ;  Professor  Lee,  lily.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is  likewise 
disputed.  Some  derive  it  from  ''?3, 
a  bulb,  with  n  prefixed,  as  n  like 
N  is  sometimes  put  before  triliterals, 
in  order  to  form  a  quadriliteral, 
(Gesenius,  Lehrg.  p.  863,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Henderson,  Hengstenbcrg, 
&c.,)  and  others  take  it  as  a  compound 
of  y^n  and  "j^l,  acj-id  bulb.  (Ewald, 
Heiligstedt,  &c.)  The  most  probable 
derivation,  however,  seems  to  be 
y3n  =  yDrT,  to  be  briyJit,  to  shine ;  hence 
■jsin  (with  the  termination  "J—  like 
bona.  ■'0^5.)),  a  flower  ;  as  most  verbs 
which  signify  shining  are  used  also 
to  denote  verdure  and  bloom.  Compai'e 
^SJ,  a  floiver,  from  y?J,  to  shine;  and 
Simonis  Arcanum  For  arum,  p.  352. 
The  word  )n^  (for  ]i^®\  like  ^^D  for  "lic;, 


from  ^p;,  to  be  straiyht,  plain,  with 
the  termination  \^~,  comp.  Gesen. 
§  84,  15),  is  here  best  translated  a 
plain,  or  field ;  so  the  Sept.,  Vulg., 
Percy,  &c.  render  ]i~itt'n  nbsin,  a  floiver 
of  the  fleld ;  and  this  admirably  suits 
the  D'i?n5?n  nzwi-a,  Uhj  of  the  valley— a, 
flower  common  in  the  valley. 

2.  As  a  lily  amony  the  thorns. 
Beautifully  and  ingeniously  does  the 
shepherd  take  up  this  humble  figure  of 
the  Shulamite,  and,  by  a  happy  turn, 
make  it  symbolical  of  her  surpassing 
beauty.  "It  is  true,  that  thou  art 
a  lily,  but  as  a  lily  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  brambles ;  so  thou 
appearest  among  all  the  damsels." 
The  expressions  |3  and  na  are  not 
merely  used  for  son  and  daughter,  but 
also,  idiomatically,  denote  lad  and 
lass,  youth  and  damsel.  Gen.  xxx.  13; 
Judg.  xii.  9 ;  Prov.  vii.  7. 

3.  As  an  apple-tree,  &c.  The 
Shulamite  returns  the  compliment : 
"  As  the  charming  apple-tree,  covered 
with  beautifully  tinged  and  sweetly 
smelling  fruit,  appears  amidst  the 
wild  and  barren  trees,  so  doest  thou, 
my  beloved,  look  among  the  youths. 
I  delight,"  continues  the  Shulamite, 
"  to  repose  beneath  the  shady  tree, 
because  of  its  charming  fruit."  The 
comparison  between  the  delight 
which  she  had  in  the  company  of  her 
beloved,  and  the  agreeable  enjoyment 
which  a  shady  tree  afi'ords,  will 
especially  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  travelled  in  the  East,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  exchanging, 
in   the  heat  of  the   day,   their   close 
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1  deliglit  to  sit  beneath  its  shade, 
For  delicious  is  its  fruit  to  my  taste. 

4  He  led  me  into  that  bovver  of  delight, 
And  overshaded  me  with  love. 

5  Oh,  strengthen  me  with  grape-cakes, 


tents  for  an  au-y  and  fragrant  bower. 
Conip.  Gen.  xviii.  4,  8;  1  Sam.  xxii. ' 
6  ;  Kosenm.  Morgenl.  i.  49  ;  iii.  o28. 
nicn  is  taken  bj'  the  Chald.  for 
'^^'^''''i^'j  citro7i ;  by  RosenmLillcr  and 
others,  for  quince.  The  expression 
occurs  only  six  times  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  four  times  in  this  book  (be- 
sides the  present  instance,  see  also 
ii.  5 ;  vii.  9  ;  viii.  5) ;  once  in  Prov. 
XXV.  11 ;  and  once  in  Joel  i.  12.  It  is 
used  in  three  passages  out  of  the  six 
for  the  tree  itself,  and  in  the  other 
three  for  its  fruit.  But  in  all  these 
places  the  common  apple-tree  or 
apple  is  quite  in  keeping  >vith  the 
context,  and  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  viz.,  ns:,  to  breathe,  to  breathe 
stceetly ;  hence  nicn,  from  its  fra- 
grant breath,  is  an  appropriate  de- 
scription of  the  common  apple  in 
Syria  (Ovid.  Met.  viii.  67o),  and,  in- 
deed, in  all  other  countries.  It  is 
evident  from  proper  names  (Josh.  xii. 
17;  xvi.  8),  that  this  tree  was  much 
cultivated  in  Palestine  at  a  very  early 
period.  In  the  Talmud  we  frequently 
meet  nicri,  used  to  denote  the  common 
apple.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
shepherd  calls  his  beloved  n:ffiiiy,  fetn., 
whilst  she  calls  him  niEn,  mas.  The 
second  verb  'p?"'^';^  is  subordinated  to 
the  ''?1'?i7,  by  means  of  the  %  and  the 
two  words  are  well  rendered  by  the 
Chald.  2n'07  r\-p^,  Idvliyht  to  sit;  comp. 
\-i'«-n  bD^«  '^Jv'''^)  ^''^^^  shall  I  endure 
and  icitness,  for  hoio  shall  I  endure 
to  witness,  Esth.  viii.  6.  This  sub- 
ordination also  occurs  without  the 
"1  ;  comp.  infra,  vii.  8  ;  viii.  2  ;  Job  x. 
16;  xi.K.a;  Gesen.  §142.  3  a,  b; 
Ewald,  §  285. 

4.  Jle  led  me,  &c.  Having  repre- 
sented her  beloved,  in  the  preceding 
verse,  as  a  tree,  forming  with  its 
widely-spread  branches  and  rich 
foliage  a  shady  bower,  in  wliicli  she 
delighted  to  repose  and  enjoy  its  de- 


licious fruit,  the  Shulamite  liere  nar- 
rates, in  the  same  metaphorical 
language,  how  he  took  her  into  that 
bower  of  delight,  that  arbour  of  love. 
The  words  ]^^  n''a  mean  hotcer  of 
deliffht,  wine  being  frequently  used 
in  this  book  for  delight;  and  are  but 
a  designation  of  the  manifestations  of 
love  denoted  in  the  preceding  verse 
by  nicri,  delicious  apple-tree.  So  also 
the  word  ^y],,  from  ^.y^,  to  cover, 
retaining  here  its  primary  mean- 
ing, cover,  shade,  corresponds  to  "JS, 
shade,  in  the  last  verse.  The  Sept., 
Sym.,  SjTiac,  Arab.,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  many  moderns,  read 
'?'*^?n,  and  ^■'^7,  bring  me,  and  cover 
me,  imper.,  arising  most  likely  from 
a  wish  to  produce  uniformity  in  this 
and  the  following  verses. 

o.  Oh,  strengthen  me,  &c.  The  re- 
hearsal of  their  past  union  and 
enjoyment  kindled  the  Shulamite's 
affections,  and  made  her  wish  again 
for  that  delicious  fruit,  i.  e.  the  tokens 
of  his  love.  The  cakes  here  men- 
tioned were  held  in  higli  estimation  in 
the  East;  here,  however, both  the  cakes 
and  the  apples  are  to  be  taken  figura- 
tively as  expressions  of  love.  This  is 
obvious  from  the  preceding  verse,  and 
from  the  words,  "  for  I  am  sick  with 
love,"  for  no  real  cake  or  apple  could 
cure  a  heart  suffering  from  this  com- 
plaint. nc"™(f'roni  cttn,  to  burn,  tofire; 
hence  "'«,  Jlre,  like  cn,  mother,  from 
CP>*,  to  Join,  to  unite),  somcthi/ii/  made 
by  Jirc,  a  sort  of  sweet  cahc  jn-cpared 
with  fire,  and  is  most  i)robably  the 
same  which  in  IIos.  iii.  ]  is  written 
more  fully  cn;v  '^"Tn,  yrape-cakes. 
The  meaning,  cake,  is  retained  in  the 
Sept.  in  all  the  passages  (except  Isa. 
xvi.  7,  Avhere  the  Sept.  reads  'v^jin,  in- 
stead of  T'-i'N,  see  the  ])arallel  place, 
Jei".  xlviii.  31 ),  where  this  word  occurs. 
Thus  \ayavov  dno  TTjydvov,  a  cake  from 
the  frying-pan,  2  Sam.  vi.  19;  and  in 
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Befresh  me  with  apples, 
For  I  am  sick  with  love  ! 

6  Let  his  left  hand  be  under  my  head, 
And  his  right  hand  support  me  ! 

7  I  adjure  you,  0  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  the  gazelles,  or  the  hinds  of  the  field, 


the  parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  x\'i.  3, 
anopLTTjs,  a  sweet  cake:  in  Hos.  iii.  1, 
TTffj.fJLa,  a  baked  cake ;  and  dfiopais,  siveet 
cakes,  in  the  passage  before  us.  This 
meaning  is  supported  by  the  C'hald. 
on  Exod.  xvi.  31,  -where  ];'C."ii.''«  is  used 
for  the  Hebrew  n'ii'Ci",  and  .Mishna  Ne- 
darim,  vi.  10.  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Hen- 
derson, Fiirst,  &c.,  derive  it  from  'i^irs^, 
tojjress,  to  co}7ipress,  whence,  they  say, 
n^'ttl'M,  a  cake  made  of  dried  grapes 
pressed  together,  and  "i^'i'^f,  a  founda- 
tion (I«a.  xvi.  7),  which  is  jjressed 
down  by  treading  on  it.  But  as  the 
transition  from  cake  to  foundation  is 
not  so  easily  conceived,  and  especially 
as  the  meaning  to  jjress,  attached  to 
■ai-iTN,  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  He- 
brew (the  word  in  Isa.  xvi.  7  is  to  be 
translated  cake,  see  Hengstenberg, 
Christ,  i.  p.  315),  it  is  far  better  to 
derive  this  word  as  above  from  '0"i'«,  to 
burn.  The  Kabbinical  explanation, 
Nnpm  xini,  Jlugons  of  wine,  which 
the  Authorized  Version  follows,  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  etymology,  nor  does 
it  suit  the  passages  in  which  this  word 
occurs,  and  is  therefore  rightly  aban- 
doned by  modern  lexicographers.  The 
rendering  of  Hodgson,  "  Support  me 
with  cups,  around  me  strew  apples  ;  " 
and  that  of  Michaelis,  "  Support  me 
with  verdant  herbs,  spread  fragrant 
fruits  under  me,"  are  contrary  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words. 

6.  Let  his  right  hand,  &c.  The 
pressure  of  the  attempts  to  alienate 
her  affections  from  him  whom  her  soul 
loveth,  and  the  burning  desire  to  be 
re-united  with  him,  though  well  sus- 
tained by  her  noble  mind,  yet  ovei'- 
came  her  body  ;  and  whilst  momenta- 
rily sulking  beneath  the  weight,  the 
Shulamite  desires  that  no  other  hand 
should  raise  her  drooping  head,  no 
other    arm    support     her    exhausted 


frame  than  that  of  her  beloved.  This 
verse  is  to  be  taken  in  the  optative 
mood.  Comp.  Ps.  vii.  9  ;  xlv.  2  ; 
Ewald,  §  329  a. 

7.  I  adjure  you,  &c.  Having 
evinced  her  warm  and  undiminished 
attachment  to  her  beloved  shejjherd, 
the  Shulamite  adjures  the  court  ladies, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  tried  to  gain  her 
affections  for  the  king,  by  everytliing 
dear  and  lovely,  not  to  excite  her  love 
for  anyone  else  till  her  own  (nans)  affec- 
tio7is  wish  (in«  Tn)  for  another  object. 
The  gazelle,  '3y,  so  called  from  the 
beauty  of  its  form,  is  an  animal  of  the 
antelope  kind,  of  very  graceful  and 
elegant  figure,  has  very  slender  limbs, 
large  and  soft  eyes.  The  great  admi- 
ration in  which  this  animal  was  held 
in  the  East,  made  the  Hebrews  use  it 
as  an  emblem  of  everything  beautiful 
(Prov.  v.  19)  ;  and  from  its  being 
charming  and  lovely,  it  also  became 
an  object  by  which  to  swear.  Such 
adjurations  ai-e  frequently  used  in  the 
East.  Comp.  Reland,  de  keligio  Mah. 
ii.  p.  164:  Rosenmuller,  Orient,  i.  146; 
V.  22.  Dio,  in  the  ^neid,  lib.  iv. 
314  ;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  p.  899. 
D?™,  mas,  for  |3n«,  fem.  Both  mas- 
culiue  pronouns  and  verbs  are  some- 
times used  in  reference  to  objects 
which  are  feminine.  See  Gesenius, 
§  121,  Rem.  i.  §  137, 1;  Ewald,  §  184  c. 
CNi,  after  formulsD  of  swearing,  has  the 
effect  of  a  negative  particle  (Isa.  xxii. 
14;  Prov.  xxvii.  14).  This  is  owing 
to  a  part  of  the  oath  being  omitted. 
Comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  35;  Gesen.  §  155, 
2  f. ;  Ewald,  §  356  a.  iw,  here,  is  not 
to  arouse,  to  wake  from  sleep  (Gesen,), 
but  to  rouse,  to  excite  the  passions, 
affections;  thus  nw;?  T»n,  he  ivill  arouse 
his  zeal,  Isa.  xlii.  13;  Prov.  x.  12. 
The  repetition  of  the  same  verb  in  the 
Hiphil  and  Piel  expresses  intensittj. 
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Neither  to  excite  nor  to  incite  my  affection 
Till  it  wishes  another  love. 


Isa.  xxix.  9;  Zeph.  ii.  1.  nanx  is  the 
abstract,  love,  affection,  iii.  10  ;  vii.  7. 
After  \'%'^^yg  supply  ii7«  lii.  Similarly, 
Rashbam.  The  Sept.  strangely  renders 

Icrxvcreai  tov  dypov,  by  the  powers  and 
virtues   of  the  field.      Thus  in   this 


scene,  the  first  attempts,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  king  and  the  court  ladies, 
to  win  the  Shulamite's  aifections, 
signally  failed.  The  same  formula 
re-occurs  iii.  5,  and  viii.  4,  to  mark,  at 
the  end  of  the  trials,  her  successful 
resistance. 


SECTION  II. 

CHAPTER  II.  8— III.  5. 

1  lere  we  have  a  second  scene,  whicli  is  also  in  the  royal  tent.  The  speakers  are 
the  Shulamite  and  the  court  ladies.  The  Shulamite,  to  account  for  the  cause 
of  the  severity  of  her  brothers,  mentioned  in  ii.  6,  relates  that  her  beloved 
shepherd  came  one  charming  morning  in  the  spring  to  invite  her  to  the 
fields  (8 — 14)  ;  that  her  brothers,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  going,  gave 
her  employment  in  the  gardens  (lo)  ;  that  she  consoled  herself  with  the 
assurance  that  her  beloved,  though  separated  from  her  at  that  time,  would 
come  again  in  the  evening  (16,  17) ;  that  seeing  he  did  not  come,  she,  under 
difficult  circumstances,  ventured  to  seek  him,  and  found  him  (ch.  iii.  1 — 4). 
Having  narrated  these  events,  and  reiterated  her  ardent  affection  for  her 
beloved,  she  concludes  as  before,  by  adjuring  the  court  ladies  not  to  per- 
suade her  to  change  her  love. 


THE  SHULAMITE. 


8  Hark  !    my  beloved  ! 
Lo,  he  came 

Leaping  over  the  mountains, 
Boundina"  over  the  hills. 


8.  Jlarh !  my  beloved !  Having 
alluded  in  the  preceding  Section  (i.  6) 
to  the  ill-treatment  which  she  had 
received  from  her  brothers,  the  Shu- 
lamite now  relates  the  cause  of  that 
treatment.  Thus  whilst  this  narrative 
forms  the  connecting  link  between 
this  and  the  preceding  Section,  it  also 
gradually  acquaints  us  with  her  his- 
tory. The  description  given  of  the 
arrival  and  conduct  of  her  beloved  is 
very  graphic  and  beautiful.  She  first 
sees  liim  at  a  distance,  bounding  over 
the  hills  with  the  speed  of  the  swift- 


footed  gazelle,  and  presently  he  is 
foundbehind  the  wall,  peeping  through 
the  window,  and  imploring  her  in  the 
sweetest  language  iniiiginable  to  go 
with  him  into  the  fields  and  enjoy  the 
beauties  and  charms  of  nature,  '^ip  is 
not  y^T)  '^'^7i  the  sound  of  his  feet  (Ibn 
E/ra,  Hitzig),  which  could  not  be 
heard  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
mountains ;  nor  the  voice  of  his  sony 
(D(')pke.  Philippson),  for  he  could  not 
very  well  sing  when  running  at  such 
a  speed  as  here  described ;  but  simply 
means/(fl;-^-/  (Ewald,  Magnus,  Meier), 
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9  M}^  beloved  was  like  a  gazelle, 
Or  the  young  one  of  a  hind 
Lo  !  there  he  stood  behind  our  wall, 
He  looked  through  the  window, 
He  glanced  through  the  lattice. 

10  My  beloved  spake,  he  spake  to  me, 

"  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  ! 

1 1  For  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
The  rain  is  over,  is  gone. 

12  The  flowers  appear  upon  the  fields, 


and  is  used  in  animated  descriptions 
to  arrest  attention,  Ewald,  §  286  f. 

9  My  beloved  is  like,  &c.  To  de- 
scribe the  speed  of  his  approach  the 
Shulamite  compares  him  to  the  swift- 
footed  gazelle,  and  nimble  fawn.  This 
comparison  is  also  used  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture.  Thus  Asahel  is  called 
light-footed  as  a  gazelle.  2  Sam.  ii. 
18  ;  Prov.  vi.  5  ;  Hab.  iii.  19.  "The 
Eastern  buildings  generally  surround 
a  square  inner  court ;  the  beloved  is 
described  as  gradually  making  his  ap- 
proach, first  to  the  wall,  then  looking 
through  the  window."  Here  is  another 
incontestable  proof  that  the  object  of 
the  damsel's  affection,  whom  she  de- 
scribes as  coming  to  her,  is  not  the 
king,  but  a  shepherd,  for  the  king 
could  not  consistently  be  represented 
as  bounding  over  the  hills.  Though 
V;m  has  a  feminine,  n^«,  which  is  used 
in  ver.  7,  yet  instead  of  its  being  here 
n'lVx  -icyb,  ^ye  have  D'l'^^n :  see  also 
Vs.  xiii.  2.  This  is  owing  to  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to 
avail  himself  of  the  forms  established 
by  usage,  Gesen.  §  107,  1.  Or  it 
may  be  that  such  names  were  still  of 
a  common  gender,  and  the  feminines 
were  only  in  the  process  of  formation, 
but  not  as  yet  fixedly  established, 
Ewald,  §  175  b.  'jns  occurs  only  here, 
but  it  is  evident  from  Dan.  v.  5,  and 
the  Targum,  Josh.  ii.  15,  where  it 
stands  for  the  Hebrew  I'i?,  that  it 
means  a  wall  forming  a  part  of  the 
house.  The  Sept.  has  here  ina  nn  ■?», 
fi'om  ii.  17. 

10, 11.  Arise,  my  hve,  &c.  The  Shu- 


lamite introduces  here  her  beloved  as 
speaking.  He  m-ges  her  to  go,  since 
the  rain  is  over,  and  everything  with- 
out is  charming.  T\y^  is  idiomatically 
used  in  reference  even  to  the  person 
speaking  first,  without  any  antecedent 
interrogation.  (Deut.  xxvi.  5  ;  Isa.  xiv. 
10 ;  xxi.  9.)  The  meaning  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  simply  to  impart 
information,  either  asked  for  or  not. 
In  the  former  case  n:i''  obtains  the 
additional  idea  of  a  reply,  whereas  in 
the  latter  it  merely  means  to  inform, 
to  tell,  like  diroKpivo^ai  in  the  New 
Testament.  Comp.aTroKpt^elsetTre,  Matt, 
xvii.  4 ;  Mark  ix.  5.  On  the  use  of 
the  dative  'rjlj,  see  Gesen.  §  164,  3  e. 
Ewald,  §  315  a.  The  ana.  X«y.  intp 
properly  denotes  the  winter=ihe  rainy 
season,  at  the  end  of  which,  viz.  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  the  spring  advances 
with  surpassing  quickness ;  it  ex- 
cludes the  autumn,  and  thus  differs 
from  f]^rT.  The  form  inp  (from  nnp,  to 
tvinter),  is,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
i;n,  Tin.  v^p,  see  Furst,  Lexicon,  imder 
i^FT-  The  Sept.  has  mistaken  the 
d'ative  '^^  for  the  imp.  '?!',  and  adds 
'njv,  my  dove,  after  'no;,  my  beauty. 

12.  The  flowers  appear,  &c.  The 
gradual  development  is  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  the  description  unfolds  with 
the  season.  After  the  graphic  de- 
lineation of  the  meadows  strewed  with 
a  profusion  of  variegated  flowers  ;  of 
the  men  in  the  fields,  and  the  birds 
hovering  over  them,  joining  to  pour 
forth  a  volume  of  various  sounds  ;  of 
the  delicious  odour  of  the  embalmed 
fig,  and  fragrant  vine,  the  beloved 
U 
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The  time  of  singing  is  come, 

The  cooing  of  the  turtle-dove  is  heard  in  our  hind. 
13  The  fig-tree  sweetens  her  green  figs, 
The  vines  blossom, 
They  diflfuse  fragrance ; 
Arise,  mj'  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  ! 


exclaims  :  "  Nature  has  prepared  a 
rich  banquet;  come,  let  us  go  and 
enjoy  it ! "  The  Sept.,  Aquila, 
Sym.,  Vulg.,  Chald.,  Rashbam,  render 
Tpin  n»,  by  (he  seaaonfor  the  jwuning 
of  vines  :  Gesenius  defends  this  render- 
ing, but  against  the  usage  of  the  word 
Toj,  and  the  connexion.  "Whei'ever 
T>pi  occurs,  either  in  the  singular  (Isa. 
XXV.  5),  or  plural  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1  ; 
Isa.  xxiv.  16),  it  invariably  means 
sonc/  or  singinrj.  ^Moreover,  the  paral- 
lelism, and  the  whole  of  the  descrip- 
tion, demand  that  it  should  be  rendered 
so  here.  All  the  pleasures  and  charms 
here  depicted  are  gratifications  for  the 
senses,  and  are  adduced  by  the  beloved 
as  the  invitation  of  nature  to  enjoy  her 
banquet;  whereas  the  pruning  of  the 
vines  ^^•ould  be  a  summons  to  engage 
in  toil.  Besides,  the  vine  is  mentioned 
afterwards  in  its  rotation  (v.  13), 
and  it  would  mar  the  gradual  pro- 
gression of  this  minute  description  to 
suppose  that  it  has  been  uselessly  re- 
peated. Hence  it  has  been  rightly 
rendered  singing  by  Raslii,  Kimchi, 
Ibn  Ezra,  Anonymous  Oxford  Manu- 
script, Mendelssohn,  Kleuker,  E^^•ald, 
Dopke,  Kosenmiiiler,  ])c  "W'ette,  Mag- 
nus, Hengstenbcrg,  Philippson,  Fiirst, 
Meier,  Hitzig,  Sec  The  objection  that 
Tpi,  singing,  means  the  song  of  inen, 
is  obviated  by  referring  it  here  to  the 
season  when  both  man  and  bird  begin 
to  sing,  i^pj,  like  other  words  of  the 
.  form  V'4i^,  expresses  the  time  of  the 
action  ;  comp.  ^''^^,  harvest ;  properly 
the  time  when  tlie  fruit  is  gathered, 
cnn,  t]te  time  of  ploiifjhing.  Gesen. 
§  84,5;  Kwald,"*;  ll'J  e. 

'The  cooing  of  ihe  tartle,  &c.  The 
turtle-dove  is  a  migratory  bird  (Jcr. 
viii.  7  ;  Arist.llist.  Anim.  viii.3, 12, 10; 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  x.  30  ;    ^Viner,  Bib. 


Diet. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.s.  v.) ;  it 
resides  in  the  winter  farther  south  than 
Palestine,  and  returns  in  the  spring, 
when  its  cooing  voice  in  the  woods  an- 
nounces the  return  of  that  season. 

13.  The  Jig-tree  sireetens  her  green 
Jigs.  The  word  ":n  is  now  rendered 
by  many  commentators,  according  to 
the  example  of  Ibn  Ezra,  to  sweeten,  to 
embalm,  to  sjnce ;  i.  e.  the  fig-tree 
sweetens  .her  fruit  by  filling  it  with 
aromatic  juice.  This  rendering  is 
confirmed  by  the  use  of  tion,  to 
cmhahn  (Gen.  1.  2,  26),  which  was 
done  with  spices  and  aromatic  plants 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  14;  John  xix.  40). 
The  Sept.,  Aquila.,  and  Vulg.  render 
'cz'n,  puts  forth,  but  this  signification 
cannot  be  deduced  from  the  root. 
Ewald,  jNIagnus,  Hitzig,  have  "  the 
fig-tree  reddens,"  &c.,  but  the  verb  is 
not  used  in  this  sense  in  Hebrew. 
.iQ  (from  335  im^nature),  an  unripe  Jig, 
Sept.  oXvvdoi,  Vu^g.  grossKs  ;  so  in  the 
Talmud  and  Ibn  Erza, ''cnn^ffi  ctj:'ie, 
the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe. 

The  ri?ies  blossom,  &c.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  blossoming  vine  smells 
sweetly;  comp.  Pliny,  Hist. Nat. xiv. 2. 
■>7pp  C':c;ni,  lit.  the  vines  are  in  blos- 
som, i.  c.  the  vines  blossom  ;  so  Sym. 
ohdvdrj,  \ii\'^. Jiorentcs.  Substantives 
arc  frequently  used  in  Hebrew  in- 
stead of  adjectives  to  express  proper- 
ties ;  thus  ■??!?  nrif  ?n;\,  the  Jlax  was 
boiled.  Exod.  ix.  31  ;  Ezra.  x.  13. 
This  peculiarity  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  sup])osing  cither  that  the  adjectives 
were  not  as  yet  formed,  or  if  formed 
were  still  not  currenllv  used.  Ge^en.  § 
106,  1 ;  Ewald,  §  21)6 'b.  ^^  stands  for 
TJ^;  comp.  ver.  10;  the  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  ])rcceding  form  'PV, 
and  succeeding  words  'n?^  ''?V''?,  which 
terminate  in  \  This  is  not  unlrequcntly 
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14  My  dove  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
In  the  hiding-place  of  the  cliff, 
Let  me  see  thy  countenance, 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice, 

For  sweet  is  thy  voice, 

And  thy  countenance  lovely." 

THE  BROTHERS  OF  THE  SHUL AMITE. 

15  Catch  US  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes 
Which  destroy  the  vineyards, 
For  our  vineyards  are  in  bloom. 


the  case,  see  Job  xix.  2f) ;  Eccl.  viii. 
17;  Prov.viii.  35  ;  Mich.i.  8.  The  Sept. 
has  here  again  '3';'  for  ^^,  and  'n:v  after 

14.* 3fi/  (love  in  the  clefts,  &c. 
Having  described  the  charming  aspect 
of  nature,  he  repeated  his  invitation 
to  her  to  go  Avith  him  into  the  fields. 
Imi^atient  at  her  apparent  delay,  the 
beloved,  -whilst  calling  her  by  the  en- 
dearing epithet  '•  dove,"  delicately 
ascribed  to  her  the  timorous  character 
of  that  bird.  Doves  in  the  East  make 
their  nests  in  the  clefts  of  elevated 
rocks  and  cliffs  (Jcr.  xxviii.  28),  which 
they  are  exceedingly  afraid  to  leave 
when  once  frightened.  Thus  Homer, 
Iliad,  xxi.  493  : 

AaKpi/oeoCTtt  S  liTruitiu  Qe'i  <jii'"jtv,  iucm  izeXeta, 

n  pa   0'   vw'  i'p»]K09  Koi\i]v  eifTfcTTTaTO   7T(rTpt)V, 

\ripafl6vj  ov  d'  apa  rtj  76  d'hivf.ievat  a'iaifiov  ijiv. 

"  As  when  the  falcon  wings  her  way  above, 
To  the  cleft  cavern  speeds  the  frighten'd  dove. 
Straight  to  her  shelter  thus  the  goddess  flew." 

See  also  Virg.  JEn.  v.  213.  W^rr  is  the 
plural  construct,  of  "i^n  (ft-om  the  root 
n:rT,  to  make  incisions  in,  to  split  or 
perforaie  rocks)  ;  according  to  the 
analogy  of  'T^?_,  plural  const,  of  i^i?  and 
^iio,  from  177,  vide  sup.  ii.  11.  ^lV.'r[, 
(from  ^I'Jlj,  cognate  with  '^^'J,  to  ascend,) 
a  place  reached  by  climbing  or  ascend- 
ing, a  steep,  a  jyrecipice.  The  Mazora 
marks  the  '  in  '^''^'i'g  as  superflous, 
evidently  to  avoid  the  apparent  incon- 
gruity between  the  adjective  niN3, 
which  is  in  the  singular,  and  the  noun 
'^'^l'?,  apparently  plural.  But  the  ' 
here  may  be  retained,  and  the  word 
may  still  be  singular.  For  many 
nouns  from  roots  n"?  preserve  in  the 


singular  before  a  suffix  the  original ' 
of  the  root,  and  thus  have  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plural :  e.g.  ^'^i?^,  thji  castle 
(Isa.  XXX. 23),  from  n:;rn.  vsj^o,  the  same 
expression.  Job  xli.  1  ;  Gesen.  §93,  9; 
Ewald,  §  256  b. 

15.  Catch  us  the  foxes,  &c.  The  Shu- 
lamite  here  quotes  the  words  of  her 
brothers,  who  had  overheard  the  in- 
vitation. To  prevent  the  meeting  of 
the  lovers,  the  brothei's  gave  the  dam- 
sel employment  in  the  vineyard,  to 
catch  and  keep  out  the  foxes.  To  this 
she  refers  in  i.  6,  when,  repelling  the 
disdainful  looks  of  the  court  ladies, 
and  accounting  for  her  brown  com- 
plexion, she  mentions  the  severe  treat- 
ment of  her  brothers,  ^''')'S^^'^,  foxes,  as 
well  as  jackals,  were  very  numerous 
in  Palestine  (Judg.  xv.  4  ;  Lara.  v.  18  ; 
Ps.  Ixiii.  11  ;  Neh.  iv.  3).  Tbere  was 
a  district  actually  called  ''?vjj  y-i«,  from 
the  abundance  -of  these  creatures, 
1  Sam.  xiii.  17.  These  animals  are 
gregarious,  found  in  packs  of  two  or 
three  hundred  (Boch.  Hieroz.  lib.  iii. 
12),  and  are  described,  both  by  sacred 
and  profane  writers,  as  destructive  to 
vineyards,  Sam.  i.  17,  18;  and  Theo- 
critus, Idyl.  V.  112 : 

Mio-€a>  Tc<s  3acri)K6pKor  uXMirCKai,  a'i  ti<  MiKUi'or 
Aiei  <poLTu)aat  ra  iroif^airepa  pafi^ovTi. 

"  I  hate  those  brush-tail'd  foxes,  that  each  night 
Spoil  Micon's  vineyards  with  their  deadly  bite :" 

also  Idyl.  i.  47 — 50.  The  young 
foxes  are  especially  injurious  to  the 
vineyards,  because  they  burrow  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  Neh.  iv.  3.  The 
brothers,  in  the  last  clause,  assign  a 
reason    for   their   proposal ;    the  i  in 
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THE    SHULAMITE. 

16  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  liis, 

His  who  feeds  his  flock  among  the  lilies. 

17  "WTien  the  day  cools, 

And  the  shadows  flee  away, 

Return,  haste,  0  my  beloved, 

Like  the  gazelle  or  the  young  one  of  the  hind, 

Over  the  mountains  of  separation. 


«'n^3i  is  therefore  to  be  rendered /or, 
Gesen.  §  155,  1  c.  The  Sept.  inad- 
vertently omits  the  word  D'briu?. 

16.  My  beloved  is  nii)ie,8zc.  TheShu- 
lamitc  tells  the  court  ladies  how  she 
had  consoled  herself  under  these  cir- 
cumstances of  separation  :  "  Though 
my  brothers  succeeded  in  separating 
us  bodily  by  assigning  to  me  this  post 
of  keeping  the  vineyards,  yet  our  affec- 
tions are  inseparable  ;  and  though  still 
separated  from  me,  my  beloved  is  mine 
and  I  am  his ;  his  who  tends  his  flock 
in  the  meadows  abounding  with 
flowers."  It  seems  as  if  the  words,  "  he 
who  feeds  his  flock  among  the  lilies," 
were  designedly  added,  whenever  the 
damsel  speaks  of  her  beloved,  to  show 
unmistakably  that  he  was  a  shepherd. 
How  such  passages  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  supposition  that  the 
king  is  the  object  of  the  maiden's  at- 
tachment, or,  according  to  others,  that 
the  maiden  is  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
is  difficult  to  divine. 

17.  When  the  day  cools,  &c.  She  also 
relates  how  she  had  comforted  her  be- 
loved, telling  him  that  this  state  of 
separation  would  not  last  long  ;  that  he 
must  come  in  the  evening,  when  un- 
observed, with  the  same  swift-footed 
speed  as  he  came  in  the  morning. 
Dvn  niD^iri  i?,  i.  q.  cvn  nil  nic^t'  nr,  when 
the  day  breeze  blows,  i.  e.  in  the  even- 
ing, sliortly  before  sunset,  when  a 
gentle  and  cooling  breeze  blows  in  the 
East  (see  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  47); 
hence  cvn  nn,  Gen.  iii.  8,  opposed  to 
Di'n  Din,  xviii.  1.  That  this  is  the  sense 
of  Di'n  niE^t',  and  not  day-break  (Eng- 
lish Vcr.),  or  morning-breath  (Good), 
is  evident  from  the  immediately  fol- 


lowing c'p^sn  Tirai,  which  expresses  the 
same  idea  in  other  words,  i.  q.  e veiling  : 
comp.  Job  xiv.  2.  The  shadows  are 
said  to  flee  away  when  at  sunset  they 
become  elongated  and  stretched  out; 
thus  as  it  were  run  away  from  us, 
further  and  further,  till  they 'event- 
ually vanish  in  the  dark  of  night. 
Hence  David,  speaking  of  the  ap- 
proaching sunset  of  his  life,  says, 
'1:23  ';?J3  'rr,  My  days  are  like  aji  elongated 
shadow,  Ps.  cii.  12  ;  cix.  23.  Comp. 
also  Virg.  Eclog.  i.  84,  and  ii.  66.  So 
Herder,  Kleuker,  Ewald,  Gesen., 
Dopkc,  Rosenmiiller,  Magnus,  Hcilig- 
stedt,  Fiirst,  Philippson,  Meier,  Hcng- 
stenberg,  Hitzig.  The  rendering  of 
Hodgson,  Good,  &c ,  "  till  the  day- 
breath,"  and  their  reference  to  the 
passage  of  Milton,  "  Sweet  is  the 
breath  of  morn  "  (Par.  Lost,  iv.  641), 
is  gratuitous.  The  words  "irii  "irj  are  ren- 
dered by  the  Sept.  oprj  tu>v  KOLkooixaTuv, 
mountains  of  cavities,  i.  e.  decussated 
mountains,  from  "in|,  to  divide,  to  cut, 
which  Gesenius  and  Heiligstcdt  ex- 
plain, a  region  divided  by  mountains 
and  valleys,  but  very  unsatisfactorily. 
The  Syriac  and  Thcodo.  have 
OvfjLiafiuTcov,  taking  ins  for  C'pir^, 
which  is  adopted  by  Meier ;  but  this 
emendation  is  unsupported  by  MSS., 
and  has  evidently  arisen  from  viii.  14. 
The  Vulg.  and  Itashbam  take  ins  as  a 
proper  name,  montcs  Bcthcr  ;  but 
neither  place  nor  mountain  is  known 
by  such  name.  TheChald.,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Itashi  explain  ini  nn  by  mountains  of 
separatio?),  i.  e.  moimtains  wliich  sepa- 
rate thee  from  me :  this  is  followed  by 
Luther,  Ewald,  De  Wettc,  Hcngstcn- 
berg,  Philipp.son,  Hitzig,  and  is  most 
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Chap.  III.     1  When  on  my  nightly  couch, 

I  still  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  ; 
I  sought  him,  but  found  him  not. 

2  I  must  arise  now  and  go  about  the  city, 
In  the  streets  and  in  the  squares  ; 

I  must  seek  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  : 
I  sought  him,  but  found  him  not. 

3  The  watchmen  who  patrol  the  city  found  me  : 
"  Have  you  seen  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  ?  " 

4  Scarcely  had  I  passed  them. 

When  I  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth ; 

I  seized  him  and  would  not  let  him  go 

Till  I  brought  him  to  the  house  of  my  mother. 


consonant  with  the  context.  We  have 
seen  (ver.  9),  that  there  were  mountains 
separating  the  houses  of  the  lovers, 
which  the  shej)herd  had  to  cross  to 
reach  the  Shulamite ;  and  as  she  told 
him  to  go  back  and  return  in  the  even- 
ing, it  was  evident  that  he  had  to 
cross  again  those  separating  moun- 
tains. 

1.  When  on  my  nightly  couch,  &c. 
Through  some  means  or  other  her 
beloved  did  not  come  in  the  evening 
according  to  request,  and,  unable  to 
wait  any  longer,  she  retired.  Her 
thoughts,  however,  kept  her  awake, 
and  her  confidence  in  him  made  her 
look  for  him  even  when  on  her  couch. 
The  words  "'i:i')  '?3\rn  by  do  not  mean,  "  I 
sought  him  in  my  bed,''  at  which  un- 
necessary umbrage  has  been  taken, 
but  "  Even  when  I  reclined  upon  my 
nocturnal  couch,  I  could  not  give  him 
up ;  I  still  sought  to  find  him." 
niVbs  '23U.'9  means  my  conch  7ised  at 
nights,  i.  q.  niVbn  aaisn,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  D^^n^rr  aswo,  a  couch  ttsecl  at 
noonday,  2  Sam.  iv.  5.  This  is  evident 
from  the  plural  niVba,  in  the  nights, 
and  from  ver.  8,  where  the  same  plural 
is  used  to  describe  nocturnal  marau- 
ders. The  affirmation  of  Harmer, 
therefore,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  made  that  these  are  the  words  of 
one  to  whose  bed  the  beloved  was  no 
stranger,   falls  to   the   ground.      The 


Sept.  adds,  eKokecra  axnov  Kai  ov)(  vttt]- 
Kovaev  efjLe,  from  chap.  v.  6. 

2.  /  must  arise  noiv,  &c.  Seeing, 
however,  that  her  beloved  did  not  come, 
and  apprehending  that  some  disaster 
might  have  befallen  him  on  his  way, 
the  Shulamite  determined  to  go  and 
find  him.  The  n—  in  nnip^  is  expres- 
sive of  self-summons  and  determina- 
tion :  "  I  said  to  myself,  Come !  I  must 
arise  now!"  Comp.  Ps.  ii.  3  ;  Iv.  3; 
Gesen.  §  128,  1  ;  Ewald,  §  228  a. 

3.  The  icatchmen,  &c.,  found  her 
whilst  engaged  in  seeking  her  be- 
loved, and  she  at  once  inquired  of 
them  whether  they  had  seen  him.  . 
The  interrogative  particle  is  here 
omitted.  This  is  sometimes  the  case 
when  the  whole  sentence,  as  here,  is 
interrogative,  in  which  case  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  prominence  given  to 
the  word  upon  which  the  force  or 
weight  of  the  inten-ogation  more  espe- 
cially falls  ;  as  by  the  tone  in  which  it 
is  uttered,  e.g.  TjiTn^  ^19n '^J.,  "  This  thy 
kindness  to  thy  friend  !"  2  Sam.  xvi. 
17  ;  xviii.  29  ;  Gesen.  §  153,  1  ;  Ewald, 
§  324  a. 

4.  Scarcely  had  I  passed  them,  8ic. 
The  abruptness  of  the  description  here 
is  very  characteristic.  She  informs  us 
that  she  had  put  a  question  to  the 
watchmen,  but,  in  her  hurry  to  find 
her  beloved,  does  not  tell  us  the  an- 
swer which  she  received.     The   con- 
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Into  the  apartment  of  her  who  gave  me  birth. 
5  I  adjure  you,  0  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  the  gazelles  or  the  hinds  of  the  field, 
Neither  to  excite  nor  to  incite  my  affection 
Till  it  wishes  another  love. 

struction  ^?— '^  isyrpa,  scarcely  when,  is  her  deep  attachment   to  her  beloved 

nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  the  Old  shepherd,  she  again  adjures  the  court 

Testament ;    it    may   be   resolved    to  ladies  not  to  persuade  her  to  love  any 

TDi'DD  cno 'mis? -iffiN  :m,  the   time  that  I  one  else.     Comp.  ii.  7.    The  Sept.  has 

passed    them    amounted    to    a     little  again  nixrj:,  ^02/;e?"s,  and  nfrw,  fjV/i^es  ; 

while.  vide  supra,  ii.  7. 
5. 1  adjure  i/ouj&c.  Having  expressed 


SECTION  III. 
CHAPTERS  in.  6.— V.  1. 


The  royal  tent  in  the  covmtry  is  broken  up,  and  the  royal  train  comes  up  to 
Jerusalem.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  as  they  behold  it  at  a 
distance,  hold  a  dialogue  respecting  it  (6 — 11).  The  shepherd,  coming  up 
to  rescue  his  loved  one,  obtains  an  interview  with  her,  and  expresses  his 
delight  in  her  charms  (ch.  iv.  1 — 5).  The  Shulamite  moved,  modestly 
interrupts  his  description,  and  tells  him  that  she  is  ready  to  escape  with 
him  that  very  evening  (6).  He  immediately  pi-offers  his  assistance,  de- 
claring that  her  charms  had  insi)ired  him  with  courage  sufficient  for  the 
occasion  (7 — 9)  ;  he  describes  her  charms  (10,  11)  and  her  faitlifulness 
(12^16).  The  Shulamite  declares  that  all  she  possesses  shall  be  his  (16). 
Some  of  the  court  ladies  sympathize  with  them  (ch.  v.  1). 

ONE  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  JERUSALEM. 

6  What  is  that  coming  up  from  the  country, 

As  in  columns  of  smoke, 

Perfumed  with  myrrh,  with  frankincense, 

And  all  sorts  of  aromatics  from  the  merchants  ? 

6.    What  is  that,  ^-c.    The  situation  part  of  processions,  is  both  very  ancient 

changes.     The  state  tents  have  been  and  very  general.      lleitics  (images) 

broken  up  in    the   neighbourhood  of  were  probably  the  first  honoured  with 

tlie  Shulamite's  home,  and  the  royal  this  ceremony,  and  afterwards   their 

train  travels  towards  Jerusalem.  Some  supposed  vicegerents,   human  divini- 

of  the  inhabitants,  as  they  see  at  a  dis-  ties.     AVe  liave  a  relic  of  the   same 

tance  the  procession  almost  enveloped  custom  still  existing  among  ourselves, 

in  the  fragrant  cloud  of  smoke  arising  in   the  flowers   strewed  or  borne  iu 

from    the    incense   profusely  burned,  public  processions,  at  coronations,  &c., 

exclaim,    "  What  is  that  coming  uj)  and  before  our  great  officers  of  state  : 

from  the  country  ?"    "  The  binning  of  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,   the  Speaker 

perfumes  in  the  East,  in  the  preceding  of  the  House  of  Commons;    and   iu 
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ANOTHER. 

7  Lo  !  it  is  the  palanquin  of  Solomon, 
Around  it  are  threescore  valiant  men 
From  the  valiant  of  Israel : 

8  All  skilled  in  the  sword,  expert  in  war, 
Each  with  his  sword  girded  on  his  thigh 
Against  the  nightly  marauders. 


some  corporations,  the  mace,  as  an 
ensign  of  office,  has  the  same  origin, 
though  now  reduced  to  a  gilded  orna- 
ment only."  See  Calmet,  Diction- 
ary, and  Rosenmiiller,  Orient,  iv. 
948.  'n  is  projierly  used  of  persons, 
but  also  of  things,  especially  when  the 
notion  of  person  or  persons  is  in  them, 
e.  g.  nin  n:n)3ri  b3  -^i  'd,  "  What  is  ail  this 
company  tcith  thee  f  Gen.  xxxiii.  8  ; 
Mich.  i.  5.  That  this  is  here  the 
meaning  of  'n,  is  evident  from  the 
answer,  in':J'?  n:rt,  Behold,  it  is  the  pa- 
lanquin. "iJTO  (from  13^,  to  range  in 
order,  to  guide,  to  drive  Jlochs),  here 
is  not  desert,  but,  as  frequently,  an 
uninhahited  plain  or  country,  where 
flocks  are  tended,  in  contradistinction 
to  town,  where  people  dwell.  Comp. 
Isa.  xlii.  11;  Jer.  xxiii.  10;  Joel 
ii.  22.  nhp\-^,  the  plur.  of  nnnn,  like 
nipii^,  from  '^\>^^A,  columns  or  clouds, 
only  occm's  once  more,  Joel  iii.  3,  and 
is  most  probably  derived  from  ion ,  to 
ascend,  to  rise  up  Kke  a  column  or 
cloud.  The  '  has  merely  been  inserted 
to  help  the  proniraciation  (comp. 
Exod.  XXV.  31 ;  Ps.  xix.  4.),  and, 
indeed,  nineteen  MSS.  and  originally 
another  omit  the  ',  which  is  undoubt- 
edly the  correct  reading.  The  3  in 
ni"\Q\'n3  signifies  as  in.  Comp.  Isa. 
V.  17  ;  xxix.  7 ;  Gesen.  Gram.  §  118,  3, 
Rem.  ^"2  is  used  for  a  plm-ality  com- 
prising, or  consisting  of,  divers  single 
things  or  objects,  and  is  to  be  rendered 
all  kinds.  Comp.  Lev.  xix.  23 ;  Neh. 
xiii.  16  ;  Fiirst,  Lexicon,  under  '^3  5  ; 
Gesen.  §  108,  4,  §  111,  1.  nnb  (kljBavos, 
Xi^ni/coToy,  arbor  thuris,  thus),  frank- 
incense, so  called  from  its  white 
colour,  was  early  known  and  exten- 
sively used  by  the  Jews  (Exod.  xxx. 
34;  Lev.  ii.  1,  2;  Isa.  Ixiii.  23)  and 
other  nations  (Tibull.  Lib.  Eleg.  ii. ; 


Ovid.  Trist.  Lib.  V.  Eleg.  v.  11) 
in  sacrifices  for  fumigation.  It  is  re- 
presented as  a  shrub,  growing  on 
mountains,  and  thorny,  both  in  Arabia 
(Isa.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20)  and  in  Pales- 
tine, according  to  the  passage  here ; 
reaches  a  height  of  about  five  feet, 
and  resembles  in  its  leaves  and  fruit 
the  myrtle.  The  frankincense  is  ob- 
tained by  incisions  which  are  made 
twice  a  j'ear ;  the  first  in  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  which  is  white  and  pure 
(n|i  nnb,  Exod.  xxx.  34),  and  is  re- 
garded as  superior;  and  the  second 
incision  is  made  in  the  winter,  when 
the  resin  thus  obtained  is  reddish,  and 
considered  much  inferior.  Comp. 
Winer,  Bibl.  Diet.  p.  681,  et  seq.; 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxii.  14. 

7,  8.  Lo !  it  is  the  palanquin,  &c. 
Another  bystander,  recognizing  it  at  a 
distance,  exclaims  that  it  is  the  cor- 
tege of  Solomon,  consisting  of  his  pa- 
lanquin and  guard,  riobttj';'©  in'^n,  i.q' 
n&'?v-j  n'^ri;  comp.  Gesen.  §  121,  5, 
note;  Ewald,  §  309  c.  This  construc- 
tion, however,  has  no  real  analogy  in 
the  Scriptures;  it  frequently  occurs 
in  latter  Hebrew  writings.  Comp. 
inn  b\D  wnnn,  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  Rashbam  on  the  Songof  Songs, 
iv.  1.  The  Q'ia:  here  mentioned,  were 
a  separate  class  of  the  body-guard 
formed  by  David;  and,  as  co-reli- 
gionists (^^^'^\  '13?),  seem  to  Have  been 
chosen  to  protect  the  monarch  on  his 
excursion  against  any  attack  of  noc- 
turnal marauders,  so  frequent  and  so 
much  dreaded  in  the  East.  Comp. 
Job  i.  15,  with  Gen.  xvi.  12.  The  o 
in  '1339  is  used  partitively,  vide  supra, 
i.  2.  3in  'nnw,  skilled  in  the  sword. 
tniJi,  to  take  hold,  also  to  handle  art- 
fully, like  >EBri,  to  take  hold,  to  handle 
skilfully.     The  participle  )"<n«,  though 
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A  THIRD. 

9  A  palanquin  hath  king  Solomon  made  for  himself, 
Of  the  wood  of  Lebanon. 
10  Its  pillars  he  hath  made  of  silver, 
Its  support  of  gold,  its  seat  of  purple. 


of  a  passive  form,  has  an  active  siyniji- 
cation  ;  this  is  not  unfrcqucntly  the 
case,  especially  ^vhcn  it  belongs  to  an 
intransitive  verb.  Comp.  '^\^''l  nr^a, 
he  trusted  in  Jehovah,  Ps.  cxii.  7 ; 
Gesen.  50,  3,  Rem.  2  ;  Ewald,  §  149  d. 
This  removes  the  apparent  contra- 
diction caused  by  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, "  They  all  hold  swords;"  -when 
in  the  next  clause,  as  Hodgson  and 
Good  I'emarked,  we  are  told  that  each 
had  his  sword  on  Jiis  thigh,  ti'-n,  a 
man  is  used  as  a  distributive  for  each, 
every.  Comp.  Gen.  xv.  18 ;  xlii.  25  ; 
Gesen.  §  124,  2,  Rem.  1  ;  Ewald, 
§  278,  b.  "We  must  supply  i^'n  after 
«5'N.  Comp.  Exod.  xxii.  27  ;  Ps.  xlv.  4. 
""7".  yew,  metonymically  for  tJie  object 
of  fear  (Gen.  xxxi.  42,  53),  here  ma- 
rauders. This  is  evident  from  Ps. 
xci,  5 ;  Prov.  iii.  24.  niVba,  in  or 
during  the  nights,  i.e.  nocturnal  ma- 
rauders.    Vide  supra,  iii.  1. 

9,  A  jjalanquin,  &c.  As  the  train 
draws  nearer,  a  third  person  recog- 
nizes it  as  the  newly-made  palanquin, 
t)f  which  he  gives  a  circumstantial  de- 
scription. Palanquins  were  and  are 
still  used  in  the  East  by  great  per- 
sonages. They  are  like  a  couch,  suf- 
ficiently long  for  the  rider  to  recline, 
covei'ed  with  a  canopy  resting  on 
pillars  at  the  four  corners,  hung 
round  with  curtains  to  exclude  the 
sun  ;  they  have  a  door,  sometimes  of 
lattice-work,  on  each  side.  They  are 
borne  by  four  or  more  men,  by  means 
of  strong'  poles,  like  those  of  our  sedan- 
chairs  ;  and  in  travelling  great  dis- 
tances, there  are  always  several  sets 
of  men  to  relieve  each  other.  The 
materials  of  which  these  palanquins 
are  made,  and  the  style  of  their  con- 
struction, dei)end  upon  the  rank  and 
wealth  of  the  owners.  The  word 
]viCN  is  most  probably  derived  from 
ni5,  to  run,  to  be  borne  quicklg.  Comp. 
Tpu^oi,    from    Tjiixf^'V,    (fjo^t'iov,    from 


(pepci),  currtts  from  currendo,  ferculum 
from  fcro.  The  form  ^i'lpN  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  ]vp^,  likeness  (Ps. 
xvii.  12),  andp'lB,  ransom  (Exod.  xxi. 
30);  comp.  Gesen.  §  84,  15;  Ewald, 
§  163  c.  with  a  prosthetic  «  (Gesen. 
§  19,  4  ;  Ewald,  §  1G2  c,)  followed  by 
a  Dagesh  forte  like  y^^^,  a  palace,  Dan. 
xi.  45 ;  sec  Fiirst,  Lexicon.  Ewald, 
however,  derives  it  from  n-iD=n->2,  to 
ivork  out,  to  buii',  to  form,  hence 
pnEN,  ein  Prachtstiick.  Kimchi  derives 
it  from  n'js,  to  be  fruitful,  and  says  it 
is  called  Yv"}?«,  because  n'by  ^^aii  pE©, 
people  increase  and  midtiply  therein. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  description 
here  given  of  the  procession.  Besides, 
a  bridal  bed  has  no  (nni'i'D)  seat,  niry, 
to  make,  means  also  to  have  made,  to 
order  to  be  made.  A  person  is  fre- 
quently described  in  Scripture  idiom 
as  doing  that  which  he  orders  to  be 
done.  2  Sam.  xv.  1 ;  Gal.  ii.  5,  G.  The 
yo  in  '!?>'''?  denotes  the  material  of  which 
the  frame-work  was  made.  Ps.  xlv.  4. 
27<e  icood  of  Lebanon,  i.  e.  cedars  and 
cypresses,  Zech.  xi.  1,  2;  1  Chron. 
ii.  8. 

10.  Its  pillars  he  hath  made,  &c.  The 
description  here  given  of  the  costly 
construction  of  this  magnificent  palan- 
quin is  by  no  means  a  mere  poetic  em- 
bellishment. A  similar  litter  was 
presented  by  the  British  government 
in  17GG  to  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic, 
of  which  the  following  account  is  given 
by  Williams  in  loco,  from  the  public 
prints  of  the  time  :  "  The  beams  are 
solid  gold,  the  inside  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  silver  lining  and  fringe 
throughout ;  the  panels  are  painted  in 
the  highest  style  of  finishing,  and  re- 
present various  groujis  and  heads  of 
animals,  after  the  manner  of  Asia, 
beaded  with  gold  richly  raised  above 
the  surface,  and  engraved.  The  stays 
and  different  other  ornaments  are  of 
embossed  silver."     Curtius  (viii.  9,  23) 
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Its  interior  tesselatecl  most  lovely 
By  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

A    FOURTH. 

n.  Come  out,  ye  daughters  of  Zion, 
And  behold  King  Solomon  ; 
The  crown  with  which  his  mother  crowned  him 
On  the  day  of  his  espousals, 
On  the  day  of  his  gladness  of  heart. 


gives  us  a  description  of  the  procession 
of  an  Indian  potentate,  which  strik- 
ingly resembles  the  one  here  depicted. 
"  When  the  king  shows  himself  in 
public,  his  servants  go  before  him  with 
silver  censers,  which  fill  the  air, 
throughout  the  way  along  which  he  is 
borne  in  the  palanquin,  with  deli- 
cious odour.  He  himself  is  reclining 
upon  a  golden  couch,  covered  with 
pearls  and  veiled  with  purple  cur- 
tains, embroidered  with  gold ;  the 
life-guard  bring  up  the  rear."  htbt 
(from  ^o^,  to  support,  ii.  5),  thai 
which  supjmrts  the  back  lohen  sitting  ; 
so  the  Sept.  avuKXivrov ;  Vulg.  re- 
clinatoriiim  ;  Dopke,  Rosenmiiller, 
Hitzig,  &c.  23nn,  a  seat,  comp.  Lev. 
XV.  9.  The  words  ni330  rt3n«  r|«T  isin 
^.'.''IJ'^"^',  are  either  to  be  translated  :  its 
centre  is  tesselated  most  lovely,  by  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem. ; — the  noun 
n?.7'^  may  be  used  adverbially  for 
lovely,  cliarmingly,  comp.  nil?  DinV^,  "  I 
will  love  them  freely^''  Hos.  xiv.  4 ; 
Ewald,  §  279  c,  §  204;  so  Luther, 
Kleuker,  Herder,  De  Wette,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Philippson,  &c. ;  and  the  J? 
in  ni33p  may  denote  the  author  or 
instrumetit,  see  Isa.  xxii.  3  ;  xxviii.  7  ; 
Eccl.  xii.  li  ;  Gesen.  Gi-am.  §  143,  2 ; — 
or  they  may  be  rendered,  the  middle 
thereof  is  wrought,  as  expressive  of 
their  love,  by  the  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  taking  rrari^,  love,  for  the  effect, 
or  proof  of  it;  eomp.  onp,  i,  2,  and 
dyd-n-T]  in  Greek ;  so  Le  Clerc,  Bp.  Percy, 
Drs.  Good  and  Clark.  The  interior 
of  these  couches  is  generally  painted 
with  baskets  of  flowers  and  nosegays, 
intermixed  with  short  sentences  or 
mottoes,  expressing  the  power  of  love. 
IL   Come  outj  0  ye  daughters,  &c. 


As  the  royal  train  begins  to  enter 
the  city,  a  fourth  bystander  calls  the 
daughters  of  Zion  to  come  out  and 
see  the  monarch  in  his  joyful  attire. 
Thus  the  inspired  writer  beautifully 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  several  spec- 
tators the  description  he  desires  to  give. 
The  crown  here  mentioned  is  not  the 
symbol  of  royalty,  but  the  emblem  of 
happiness  (Job  xix.  9).  Crowns  or  chap- 
lets  of  flowers  were  worn  in  ancient 
times  on  occasions  of  festivity  and 
rejoicing ;  comp.  Apocryp.  Wisdom, 
ii.  7,  8.  Conjugal  life  being  regarded 
as  the  most  happy,  it  became  a  custom 
among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  among 
other  nations,  to  put  crowns  on  the 
heads  of  ,the  newly-mai-ried  people. 
Rosenmiiller,  Orient,  iv.  196.  "  In 
the  Greek  Church  in  Egypt,"  says 
Maillet,  "  the  parties  are  placed  before 
a  reading-desk  on  which  is  the  book  of 
the  Gospels,  having  two  crowns  upon  it 
of  flowers,  cloth,  or  tinsel.  The  priest, 
after  benedictions  and  prayers,  places 
one  on  the  bridegroom's,  the  other  on 
the  bride's  head,  covering  both  with  a 
veil."  (See  also  Talmud,  Sotha,  ix.  14 ; 
Selden,  Uxor.  Hebr.  II.  xv.  139; 
I.  F.  Hirt,  de  Coronis  apud  Hebraeos 
nuptialibus  sposi  sposaeque).  The 
Jews  still  call  the  bridegroom  Tj^o, 
and  the  bride  nsbo.  The  design  of 
Solomon  in  putting  on  this  crown  is 
evidently  to  dazzle  the  rustic  girl.  The 
arrival  and  entrance  of  the  royal  train 
in  the  capital,  recorded  in  verses  6-11, 
evidently  show  that  the  circumstances 
narrated  in  the  preceding  sections  took 
place  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
the  apartments  into  which  the  king 
brought  the  damsel,  as  stated  in 
ch.  i.  4,  were  not  in  the  capital,  but, 
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THE  SHEPHERD,  ADVANCING  TO  THE    SHULAMITE. 

Chap.  IV.     1  Behold,  thou  art  beautiful,  my  loved  one, 
Behold,  thou  art  beautiful  ! 
Thine  eyes  are  doves  behind  thy  veil ; 
Thy  hair  is  like  a  flock  of  goats, 
Springing  down  Mount  Gilead. 


as  we  see  from  ch.  vi.  11,  12,  in  the 
neighboui-hood  of  the  Shulamite's 
home.  The  abnormal  nr«y  is  here  in- 
tentionally used  instead  of  the  normal 
hjn;^,  to  correspond  in  form  with  ^4^!', 
just  as  NJi'^,  entrance  (Ezek.  xliii.  11), 
is  employed  instead  of  Ni^o,  to  cor- 
respond with  N^*i'2,  see  also  Jer.  1.  20 ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  50 ;  infi'a,  viii.  5 ;  Gesen.  §  59, 
Rem.  3  ;  Ewald,  §  118  d.  The  female 
inhabitants  of  the  town  are  designedly 
called  ^va  ni^n,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  c'JTTiv  ni:3,  which  is  the  appella- 
tion of  the  court  ladies. 

1.  Behold,  thou  art,  &c.  The  shep- 
herd, who  had  followed  afar  off  the 
royal  train  in  which  his  beloved  was 
conveyed  to  the  capital,  obtains  an 
interview  with  her,  and  is  now  ad- 
dressing her.  Thine  eyes  are  doves  ; 
see  supra,  i.  15.  'TJiy  hair  is  like  a 
flock  of  goats,  i.  e.  the  tresses,  dangling 
from  the  crown  of  her  head,  are  as 
beautiful  as  Mount  Gilead  covered  with 
the  shaggy  herd.  The  hair  of  Oriental 
goats  is  exceedingly  delicate,  soft 
(Gen.  xxvii.  16),  long,  and  black 
(1  Sam.  xix.  13j  ;  and  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  it,  reflects  such  a  glare  that 
the  eye  can  hardly  bear  the  lustre 
(see  Eoch.  Hicroz.  i.  2,  51.  Rosen- 
muUer,  Orient,  i.  85).  iv"??  in  is  the 
name  of  a  chain  of  limestone  moun- 
tains beyond  Jordan,  intersected  by 
numerous  valleys  (Gen.  sxxi.  21 ;  Jer. 
I.  19).  This  ridge  extends  over  the 
regions  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Manasseh  (Numb,  xxxii.  40  ;  Deut. 
iii.  13  ;  Josh.  xvii.  1-6).  It  was  famous 
for  its  luxuriant  verdure,  aromatic 
simples,  and  rich  pastures;  and  hence 
attracted  the  flocks  (Numb,  xxxii.  1); 
and  animals  from  this  region  were  re- 
g.'irdcd  as  of  a  superior  tjuality,  like 
gold  from  Oi)hir.     Nothing,  therefore, 


could  more  beautifully  express  the 
curly  hair  of  a  woman,  dangling  down 
from  the  crown  of  her  head,  than  the 
sight,  at  a  distance,  of  a  flock  of  goats 
running  down  from  the  summit  of  this 
verdant  hill  on  a  beautiful  day.  to? 
(from  Dpi',  1.5.  Chald.  ci^os,  cp^,  to  bind, 
to  twine,  to  veil),  is  well  explained  by 
Rashbam,  n'h  n'.:ym  rjib's  pv,  a  kind  of 
cover,  or  veil;  so  Syra.,  Sept.,  Isa. 
xlvii.  2,  Michaelis,  Dopke,  Gesenius, 
De  Wette,  Lee,  Percj%  AVilliams, 
Hitzig,  &c.  The  rendering  of  the 
Sept.  here,  cktos  ttjs  (Tiumija-edis  aov, 
behiiid  thy  silence,  which  is  followed  by 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  is  both  con- 
trary to  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
and  meaningless.  The  other  transla- 
tions, viz.  locks  (Auth.  Vers.,  Ewald),  a 
2ilait  of  hair  (Hengstenberg),  cannot 
be  substantiated.  The  word  ^'!?3,  which 
occurs  only  here  and  vi.  5,  is  of  difficult 
interpretation,  and  has  produced  a 
variety  of  renderings.  The  Sept. 
has    here    aireKakv^rjo-av,    and    vi.    5, 

auf(j)dvr)aav,  the  Syriac  .  n  \rr>  the 
Vulg.  here  ascenderiint,  and  vi.  5,  ap- 
paruerunt.  The  Rabbins  also  diticr 
in  their  interpretations.  Rashi  ex- 
plains it  imp:©,  that  make  hare,  i.  e. 
quit  or  descend  the  mountain.  Ibn 
Ezra,  icptt,':!!),  tchich  look  down  ;  Rash- 
bam, iNi:^^,  ivhich  are  seen,  i.  e.  while 
coming  down  from  the  mount.  Mo- 
dern commentators  are  not  less  at 
variance.  Luther  translates  it  shorn  ; 
Houbigant,M7i/rA  hang  down  ;  Kleuker, 
Ewald,  which  shotcs  itself;  Diipke, 
Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Philippson,  ivhich 
lie  dow7i  ;  Magnus,  which  climb  up ; 
Percy,  Hengstenberg,  which  come  up, 
i.  c.  from  Jerusalem.  Amidst  these 
conflicting  opinions,  it  appears  best  to 
take  M'^J,  like  its  kindred  t^'^n;,  in  the 
sense  of  rolling  down,  running  doicn  : 
.see  I'urst,  Lexicon,  s.  v.     This  mean- 
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2  Thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
Which  come  up  from  the  washing-pool, 
All  of  which  are  paired, 

And  not  one  among  them  is  hereaved. 

3  Like  a  braid  of  scarlet  are  thy  lips, 
And  thy  mouth  is  lovely  : 


ing  accords  best  with  the  comparison 
here  used,  and  leaves  to  the  pi-eposi- 
tion  p  its  natural  signification.  The 
omission  of  in  in  the  Sept.,  Arabic,  and 
a  few  MSS.,  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  a  transcriber. 

2.  Thy  teeth,  &c.  The  compliment 
passed  upon  the  black  hair  is  followed 
by  another  on  the  white  teeth  :  "  Thy 
teeth  resemble  in  whiteness  woolly 
sheep  just  washed."  This  comparison 
will  appear  more  striking  when  we 
remember  that  the  wool  of  Scripture 
is  proverbial  for  its  whiteness,  and 
is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
colour  of  snoNv,  Isa.  i.  18  ;  Dan.  vii. 
9  ;  Rev,  i.  14  ;  Book  of  Enoch  xlvi.  1. 
The  Sept.,  which  is  followed  by  many 
modern  commentators,  takes  the  com- 
parison to  be  between  the  shorn  skin 
of  the  sheep  and  the  teeth  ;  but  this  is 
untenable.  For,  1.  The  skin  of  shorn 
sheep  can  never  have  the  whiteness 
which  the  context  here  demands ; 
2.  Shorn  sheep  would  yield  a  very 
incongruous  figure,  if  teeth  were  com- 
pared with  them  ;  3.  Sheep,  as  now, 
were  generally  washed  before  and  not 
after  they  w^ere  shorn  ;  4.  The  passage 
in  vi.  6,  shows  that  nins;?  is  merely  a 
poetical  epithet  for  n'^n"|,  not  because 
they  were  the))  shorn,  but  because  they 
are  periodically  shorn.  The  explanation 
of  nin!.*i?by  well  numbered  (Rashi),  or 
by  in3  nn«  bD  na^jn:  ib'«D  nnx  mn  pb  ©' 
nmin,  same  size  (Kimchi,  Ibn  Ezra), 
are  against  vi.  6. 

All  of  which  are  paired.  That  is, 
each  upper  tooth  has  its  corresponding 
lower  one ;  thus  they,  as  it  were, 
appear  in  pairs,  like  this  flock  of 
white  sheep,  each  of  which  keeps  to 
its  mate,  as  they  come  up  from  the 
washing-pool.  And  no  one  of  them  is 
deprived  of  its  fellow,  i.e.  no  tooth  is 
deprived  of    its    coiTesponding    one, 


just  as  none  of  the  sheep  is  bereaved 
of  its  companion.  The  Hiphil  of  dnpi, 
to  be  double,  to  be  pairs  (Exod.  xx\'i. 
24  ;  xxxvi.  29),  is  to  make  double,  to 
make  pairs,  to  appear  paired,  nbs©  is 
depriDed,  bereaved,  Jer.  xviii.  21.  On 
the  masculine  suffixes  in  Dba  and  cna, 
referring  to  niiii"i7,/e/«.,  see  supra,  ii.  7. 
The  words  nbs-c  and  rrbsr  form  a  para- 
noraasia;  see  i.  2.  The  rendering  of 
nio'Nnn  by  n'mNn  nnbr  cbD,  all  bearing 
twins  (Kimchi,  &c.),  which  some  try 
to  justify  by  submitting  that  sheep  as 
well  as  goats  in  the  East  frequently 
bear  twins  (Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  i.  6, 19  ; 
Theocret.  i.25;  iii.  34),  is  incompatible 
with  the  figure.  The  teeth  surely, 
which  are  here  compared  to  the  flock, 
cannot  be  said  to  bear  twins  like  the 
sheep.  Those  who  attempt  to  get 
over  this  difficulty  by  referring  it  to 
the  rows  of  the  teeth,  are,  to  say  the 
least,  guilty  of  introducing  a  netv 
subject. 

3.  Thy  mouth  is  lovely.  ilip  is 
translated  by  the  Sept.,  Syriac,  Vulg., 
Rashi,  Ibu  Ezra,  Rashbam,  speech, 
lanyuaye  ;  but  this  is  incompatible 
with  the  description  here  given,  which 
depicts  the  members  of  the  body,  and 
not  their  actions.  It  is  therefore  more 
consonant  with  the  context  to  take 
■i|TD  as  a  poetical  expression  for  the 
t7istrument  of  sjyeech  ;  not  the  tongue 
(Schultens,  Kleuker,  Dopke),  which 
is  kept  within  the  mouth,  and  not 
when  put  out  (ni^j)  beautiful ;  but 
the  mouth  itself,  (Ewald,  Gesenius, 
])e  Wette,  Umbreit,  Rosenmiiller, 
Meier,  Philippson,  &c. )  The  objec- 
tion of  Magnus  (who  translates  it 
voice),  and  of  Hitzig  (who  translates 
it  palate),  that  the  rendering  of  mouth 
would  produce  tautology,  inasmuch  as 
the  mouth  consists  of  the  lips,  and 
these  have  already  been  described,  is 
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Like  a  part  of  the  pomegranate 
Are  thy  cheeks  behind  thy  veil ; 
4  Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David, 
Keared  for  the  builder's  model : 
A  thousand  shields  are  hung  upon  it, 


gratuitous  :  for  an  individual  may 
have  lips  like  scarlet,  and  yet  not 
have  a  lovely  mouth.  The  ^3  in  ill?, 
added  to  the  root  i?t,  to  speak,  in  order 
to  form  the  noun,  denotes  the  instru- 
ment with  which  one  speaks :  compare 
jbra,  an  instrument  with  which  to  draw 
out  =  a  fork,  from  y^l,  to  draw  out  ; 
nnpp,  an  instrument  for  opening  =  a 
jtey,  from  nns,  to  open,  Gesen.  §  84,  14 ; 
Ewald,  §  160,  6.  This  corroborates 
the  rendering  we  defended. 

Like  a  part  of,  &c.  That  is,  the  rosy 
cheeks  visible  beneath  the  veil  resem- 
ble the  vermilioned  part  of  the  pome- 
granate.       Eastern   poets   frequently 
compare  the  colour  of  the  cheeks  with 
pomegranates  and  apples.     Thus  in  a 
Persian  ode  quoted   by   Sir   William 
Jones  :     "  The  pomegranate  brings  to 
my  mind  the  blushes  of  my  beloved, 
when  her  cheeks  are  covered  with  a 
modest  resentment : "  and  Ibn  Challe- 
can,  as  adduced  by  jNlagnus  in  loco : 
"  Believest   thou  that  the   apple  can 
divert  my  looks  from  thee,  when  I 
behold  thy  cheeks  ?"  Ibn  Ezra,  who  is 
followed   by  some    modern   commen- 
tators, explains  nbs   by  QTi«n  ;ioin  y:i, 
the  red  flower  of  the  jwrnajrante  ;  but 
this  is  contrai-y  to  2  Kings  iv.  39,  where 
the  root  nbc  is  used  for  dissecting  fruit, 
and   1   Sam.  xxx.   12.     Others  again 
take    the   simile    to  be   between   the 
interior  of  the  pomegranate,  when  cut 
or  burst  open,  and  the  cheeks  ;  but  this 
hc\n<^ flat  would  by  no  means  represent 
the  round  form  of  the  coloured  cheek 
here  referred  to.     The  comparison  ap- 
pears natural,  striking,  and  beautiful, 
according    to  llashi's   explanation   of 
n'7B,   viz.   cnM  win©  yiniic  poi  ':jn,  that 
external  half  of  the  j)omef/ranate  which 
is  red,  one  half  of  the  pomegraiuite 
being  brown,  and  the  otlier  beautifully 
vermilioned,  intermixed  with  yellow 
and  white  ;  and  it  is  to  tlie  latter  part 
to  which  reference  is  here  made.     So 


the  Sept.    Xeirvpou,   the  peel,   or   tlie 
external.  Rashbam,  Dopke,  Hitzig. 

4.   Thy  neck  is  like,  &c.     That  is, 
"  The  erect  and  bold  carriage  of  thy 
neck,  decked  with  ornaments,  resem- 
bles  that  high,   commanding    tower, 
adorned  with  trophies."     Though  the 
text    supplies   us   with    no   clue    for 
finding*  out  what  tower  this  was,  yet 
the  comparison  implies  that  it  must 
have  been  one  well  known  and  cele- 
brated for  its  imposing   aspect   and 
symmetrical  proportions.  Sandys  (iii. 
137),  who  is  followed  by  others,  iden- 
tifies this  tower  with  some  ruins  still 
found  in  the  uttermost  angle  of  Mount 
Zion,  which  bears  that  name,    nvc'^n  is 
rendered  by  the  Sept.  Qa\(pia>d,  as  a 
proper  name  ;  but  there  is  no  place 
known  by  such  a  name.     Aquila  has 
ds  enaX^eis :  so  Vulg.  cum  propuyna- 
culis,  battlements,  Sym.  vy\rr},  heiyhts; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  divine  how  these 
renderings  are  to  be  made  out  from 
the  form  and  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  Talmud   Jerushalmi,   Berachoth, 
section  4,  and  Saadias  explain  it  "jn 
^':  D'']"iD bi3n"i\  an  elevation  towards  irhich 
all  look,  i.e.  by  which  they  are  guided. 
Ibn  Ezra  seems  to  favour  the  view  that 
ni'Sbnb  is  a  compound  of  nvE  r\'\brp,for 
the    suspension    of   arms.      But    the 
Talmudic  explanation  rests  upon  the 
favourite  whim  of  making  a  word  of 
every  letter.     Ibu  Ezra's  explanation 
incurs  the  objection  tiiat  nv5,  bj-  itself, 
never  means  swurds  or  arms.   Besides, 
it  is  evident  tliat  this  interpretation 
owes   its  origin    to   the   immediately 
following    clause,     vj?    'ibn  i^Dn   pjbN. 
Gesenius  derives  it  from   tiie  Arabic 
riVn,  to  destroy;  hence  's)Pi,  destructive, 
deadly ;    poetically,  for  arms.      But, 
apart  from  the  difficulty  of  nuiking 
nvES'ji,  even  according   to  tiiis  deriva- 
tion, to  mean  weapons,  according  to 
tliis  rendering  there  is  no  connexion 
between  this  clause   and  the   figure. 
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All  sorts  of  bucklers  of  the  mighty. 

5  Thy  bosom  like  two  young  fawns, 
Twins  of  a  gazelle,  feeding  among  lilies. 

THE  SHUL AMITE. 

6  When  the  day  cools 

And  the  shadows  flee  away, 

I  will  go  to  the  mount  of  myrrh, 

To  the  hill  of  frankincense. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

7  Thou  art  all  beautiful^  my  loved  one. 


It  is  therefore  better,  with  llashi  and 
Rashbam,  to  take  nvQbn  as  a  contrac- 
tion for  n'PBbsin  from  the  root  ^I'n,  to 
teach.  The  radical  «  in  the  feeble 
verbs  «"D,  does  not  unfrequently  fall 
away :  thus  ■'^iwi,  2  Sam.  xxii.  40, 
for  'PllNi^^,  and  in  the  same  verb,  i^Q'^p 
for  ^3qVxo,  Job  XXXV.  11  ;  Gcsen.  §  68, 
2  ;  Ewaid,  §  54.  nvQbn  (plur.  of  n'Dbn, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  nv33ri,  from 
n'pnn,  nvnnn,  from  n^nnn),  would  there- 
fore signify  instruction ;  the  plural 
being  here  used  for  the  abstract,  see 
supra,  i.  2.  This  derivation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Chald.,  which  periphra- 
ses nvs^n  by  NnnVs<^  jcbw,  instruction 
of  the  loio,  and  bears  out  the  figure, 
and  yields  a  beautiful  sense.  The 
Shulamite's  neck  is  not  compared  to 
some  common  turret,  but  to  that 
splendid  tower  which  was  built  for 
a  model,  that,  as  Rashbam  rightly 
remarks,  i^nn  onabnn  D'«:i  •^':ms  bD,  all 
architects  mifjht  learn  their  desicjns 
from  it. 

A  thousand  shields,  &c.  It  was 
customary  to  adorn  the  walls  of 
towers  and  castles  with  all  sorts  of 
splendid  arms,  Ezek.  xxvii.  11.  The 
castles  of  the  maritime  people,  whose 
conquest  is  recorded  by  the  Kouyun- 
jik  bas-reliefs,  and  distinguished  by 
the  shields  hung  round  the  walls. 
Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  290.  f])ii,  thousand 
stands  for  a  round,  large  number,  Isa. 
XXX.  17;  Ix.  22;  Ps.  cv.8;  EccL  vi.  6. 
"JB,  all  kinds,  all  sorts,  see  supra,  iii.  6. 

5.  TAy  bosom,  &c.  The  point  of 
comparison  is  the  lovely  sight  which 
these  objects  present.  The  gazelles,  as 


we  have  seen  (ii.  7),  are  the  symbol  of 
beauty.  To  add  however  to  their 
native  charms,  they  are  represented 
here  as  browzing  in  pasture-ground 
abounding  with  lilies.  To  this  lovely 
spectacle,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful  to  an  Oriental,  her 
breasts  are  compared.  The  explana- 
tion which  Bochart,  Patrick,  Henley, 
Percy,  Good,  give  of  this  comparison, 
viz.  "The  two^>a/js  rise  upon  the  breast 
like  lilies  from  the  ground ;  among 
which,  if  we  conceive  two  red  kids 
feeding,  that  were  twins  and  perfectly 
alike,  they  appeared  like  the  nipples  or 
teats  upon  the  paps,  to  those  that  behold 
them  afar  oft',"  is  extravagant. 

6.  JJlie7i  the  day  cools,  &c.  Trans- 
ported with  joy  at  the  sight  of  her 
beloved  shepherd,  the  Shulamite  inter- 
rupts the  praises  of  her  personal  charms, 
which,  on  seeing  her  again, he  began  to 
pour  forth,  by  exclaiming :  When  the 
day  cools,  that  is,  "  this  very  evening,  as 
soon  as  it  gets  dark,  I  will  quit  the 
royal  abode,  and  go  to  our  beautiful 
and  open  country,  to  the  flowery 
meads,  where  are  found  aromatic 
plants  growing  in  abundance."  For 
an  explanation  of  the  first  part  of  this 
verse,  see  ii.  17,  also  spoken  by  the  Shu- 
lamite. That  such  mountains  of  myrrh 
and  hills  of  frankincense  actually  ex- 
isted, is  evident  from  Florus,  Epitome 
Rerum  Rom.,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.,  where  Pom- 
pey  the  Gi'eat  is  said  to  have  passed 
over  Lebanon,  and  by  Damascus,  "  per 
nemora  ilia  odorata,  per  thuris  et 
balsami  sylvas." 

7,8.  Thou  art  all heautiful,8ic.  Glad- 
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And  there  is  no  blemish  in  thee. 

8  With  me,  with  me,  my  betrothed. 
Thou  shalt  go  from  Lebanon  ; 

Thou  shalt  go  from  the  heights  of  A  man  a, 
From  the  summit  of  Shenir  and  Hermon, 
From  the  habitations  of  lions, 
From  the  mountains  of  panthers. 

9  Thou  hast  emboldened  me. 
My  sister,  my  betrothed, 
Thou  hast  emboldened  me, 


dened  with  her  declaration,  the  shep- 
herd, crowning  and  closing  his  descrip- 
tion in  the  words,  "  Thou  art  a  perfect 
beauty,"  responds,  "Thou  shalt  go 
Avith  me,  I  will  help  thee  to  quit  these 
lofty  heights,  the  abode  of  lions  and 
panthers — the  royal  residence  ;  and 
safely  conduct  thee  to  the  place 
whither  thou  wouldst  go."  Lebanon 
is  the  name  of  a  long  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  north  of  Palestine  (Deut. 
ii.  24  ;  Josh.  i.  4),  consisting  of  two 
parallel  chains,  whicli  run  from  south- 
west to  north-east.  Though  the 
Scriptures  have  only  one  name,  viz. 
Lebanon,  for  both  these  chains,  yet 
the  present  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try, as  well  as  modern  Travellers,  have 
found  it  convenient  to  call  the  wester- 
most  chain,  facing  the  Mediterranean, 
— Lebanon ;  and  the  eastern  one, 
facing  the  plain  of  Damascus, — Anti- 
Libanus,  from  its  being  at  Tyre, 
parallel  with  and  opposite  to  the 
Syrian  Lebanon.  Amana,  J^^^^,  is  the 
name  of  the  southern  part  of  Anti- 
Libanus,  at  the  root  of  which,  it  is 
supposed,  issues  the  river  of  the  same 
name  ;  see  2  Kings  v.  12.  Hermon, 
]ifc"!n,  is  the  name  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  a  chain  at  the  northernmost 
boundary  of  Palestine,  and  belongs 
also  to  Anti-Libanus  (Josh.  xi.  17  ; 
xiii.  o),  and  is  now  identified  witli 
Jebel-el-Sheikh.  It  consists  of  several 
mountains,  viz.  Sirinn,  p'T>p,  Shenij\ 
Trii,  and  Sion,  ]«'u.'' ;  whence  its  plural 
name  D':iiin,  sec  Fiirst,  Lexicon, 
8.  v.  Lebanon,  Amana,  Shenir  and 
Hermon  arc  here  not  intended  to 
denote  various  parts  of  the  range  of 


mountains,  but  are  merely  different 
names  of  the  royal  residence.  The 
word  ■'"ivOT  is  well  rendered  by  the 
Sept.,  Syriac,  &c.,  thou  shalt  go  ;  comp. 
Isa.  Ivii.  9.  The  Common  Version 
look  is  incompatible  with  the  context 
and  parallelism.  Surely  no  one  would 
invite  his  beloved  to  go  with  him  to 
dangerous  mountain-tops,  to  take  a 
view  of  the  country !  Persons  are 
generally  anxious  to  avoid  perilous 
places.  The  lions  and  panthers  denote 
the  king  and  his  courtiers,  Ezek.  xix. 
7;  xxii.  25;  Nahum  ii.  12.  n;?|, 
rendered  spouse  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  is  taken  by  some  to  deriote 
<i  neioly-married  tvoman.  The  word 
however  only  means  betrothed  =  a 
female  under  an  engagemoit  to  marry. 
This  is  the  sense  in  whicli  the  Jews 
still  use  the  expression.  The  Sept., 
which  is  followed  by  the  Vulg.  and 
Luther,  translates  'i7i«,  b^vpo,  mistaking 
it  for  'n«,  the  imp.  of  nnw,  to  come. 
The  Vulg.  rendering  of  '")^^i^;J  by  coro- 
nubvris,  evidently  savours  of  al  legorism . 
For  the  Septuagint's  rendering  of  '^•^)*,, 
by  nia-Tis,  see  Introduction,  p.  21. 

9.  Thou  hast  put  heart  into  me,  Sec. 
This  extraordinary  amount  of  strength 
and  courage  which  he  feels,  to  enable 
him  to  rescue  her  from  the  abode  of 
the  lion,  and  to  lead  her  safely  home, 
has  been  infused  into  his  heart,  he 
says,  by  the  sight  of  his  beloved  one.  So 
the  Anonymous  Oxford  Manuscript, 
"■j  \L"M.>  mnn  \b  'b  Nin:-)  \-ra3n3  -jniriN  Vant) 
ano:m  mnsn  ci-  cnV?  hd.  As  the  Piel 
lias  sometimes  an  intensive,  and  some- 
times a  pricative  meaning  (see  Cicsen. 
§    o2,   2;     Ewald,     §    120),    a    dif- 
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With  one  of  thine  eyes, 
With  one  of  the  chains  of  thy  neck. 
1 0  How  sweet  is  thy  love,  0  my  sister,  my  betrothed ! 


ference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
signification  of  a?'',  here.  The  Sept.  has 
eKKapSiaiaas  rjixas,  thou  hast  unhearted 
us  ;  the  Vulg.  Vulnerasti  cor  vieimi ; 
Ibn  Ezra,  'a''  nnpb,  thou  hast  taken  aiuay 
my  heart ;  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  &c. 
adopt  this  rendering.  Against  this 
however  it  is  urged,  that  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  context.  The  beloved 
here  accounts  for  his  extraordinary 
strength  and  courage,  which  would 
enable  him  to  rescue  his  beloved  one 
from  her  critical  position  ;  and  to  say, 
"Thou  hast  deprived  me  of  all  heart," 
would  be  a  positive  contradiction.  To 
be  in  such  an  unusually  courageous 
frame,  the  individual  must  have  been 
full  of  heart,  and  not  disheartened. 
Hence  Herder,  Ewald,  Dopke,  Lee, 
Meier,  &c.,  translate  ■'jna?^,  thou  hast 
jnit  heart  into  me;  thou  hast  made  me 
hold.  This  is  confirmed  by  !Sym., 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chald.  'nin^,  my 
sister,  does  not  imply  that  the  be- 
trothed was  related  to  her  beloved, 
but  is  used  as  an  expression  of  endear- 
ment, Prov.  vii.  14  ;  Tobit  vii.  12  ; 
the  Apoc.  Esth.  xv.  8,  and  soror  in 
Latin.  Good's  rendering  of  n^3  ''nn« 
by  my  sister-spouse,  and  his  remark 
that  the  pronoun  "  my  "  between  the 
two  substantives,  being  a  useless  inter- 
pretation of  the  versions,  are  gratuit- 
ous. rij3  has  no  sufiix  here,  not  because 
it  is  to  be  joined  with  'nn«,  but  because 
this  word,  like  3n  in  Chald.,  never  takes 
the  suffix  1  pers.;  and  versions  therefore 
made  in  languages  whose  idioms  allow 
of  the  suffix  are  right  in  so  expressing  it. 
With  one  of  thine  eyes,  &c.  It  is  cus- 
tomary with  Eastern  women  to  unveil 
one  of  their  eyes  in  conversation,  in 
which  case  a  part  of  their  neck  orna- 
ments becomes  also  visible.  Niebuhr, 
Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  262 ;  see  Kitto,  Cy- 
clop. Bib.  Lit.  Art.  Veil,  figure  536,  and 
infra,^-!^. 9.  The AnonymousMS.,how- 
ever,  explains  ■^:?'i':n  ^^^<|  by  nnx  HTcnna 
J3'»n  -in«3  u  rrzyo  tmw,  one  look  of  thine 
eyes.  The  rendering  at  once  (Hodgson, 
Good)  is  incongruous.     The  attempt 


of  the  Masorites  to  substitute  rinsia, 
fhn.  for  "^^^f,  mas,  having  evidently 
arisen  from  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
apparent  incongruity  of  coupling  a 
masculine  numeral  with  a  feminine 
noun,  is  unnecessary.  The  true  solu- 
tion lies  in  the  fact,  that  members  of 
the  human  body,  although  usually  fe- 
minine, are  most  of  them  employed 
occasionally  as  masculine.  Job  xxi. 
20;  Zech.  iv.  10;  and  infra,  vi.  5; 
Gesen.  §  107,  4  b;  Ewald,  §  174  d. 
;?».  is  not  look  (Vulg.),  nor  turn  (Percy, 
Good),  nor  stone  (Ewald,  Magnus), 
but  chain.  This  is  evident  from 
Judg.  viii.  26,  and  Prov.  i.  9,  the 
only  two  passages  where  this  word 
occui's  again  (except  as  a  proper  name), 
and  is  translated  by  the  Sept.  (Judg. 
and  Prov.)  kXoios,  necklace,  Aquila, 
TTfpiTpax^Xios,  TrkoKafios,  neckband, 
neck-icork ;  Sym.  kKoios,  SpfiicrKos,  neck- 
lace; Vulg.  (Judg.  and  Prov.)  torques. 
So  Ibn  Ezra,  i«i:in  bi^  a■'■^^XDp  ■'bn  'm, 
a  ki7td  of  orna7nental  hand,  tied  round 
the  neck,  Eashi,  Kashbam,  Gesenius, 
De  "NVette,  Dopke,  Lee,  Philipjison, 
Meier,  Hengstenberg,  &c.  The  ob- 
jection urged  by  Hitzig,  that  an  inan- 
imate ornament  could  not  effect  such 
great  things,  is  obviated  by  a  reference 
to  the  Book  of  Judith,  xvi.  9,  Avhere 
we  are  informed  that  the  fair  one 
succeeded  in  captivating  even  the 
savage  Holofernes  with  her  sandals  : 
TO  aav^oKiov  avTrjs  ijpTraaev  6(f)daKp6v 
avTov.  Besides,  the  meaning  here  is, 
that  the  slightest  view  of  her  is  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  him  with  vigour  and 
courage.  The  termination  p—  in  ]iii?, 
like  )%  in  Syriac,  forms  the  diminutive  ; 
and,  like  diminutives  in  other  lan- 
guages, is  expi"essive  of  affection ; 
Gesen.  §  86,  2,  4;  Ewald,  5,  167  a. 
The  plur.  termination  'rj;—  in  Tj'j'iiso, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  score 
that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  use  plural 
forms  for  certain  members  of  the  body. 
Comp.  n':3,  face,  Gesen.  §  108,  2  a ; 
Ewald,  §  178  a. 

10.  IIow  street  is  thy  lofe,8:c.    Here 
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How  sweet  is  thy  love  above  wine  ! 

And  the  fragrance  of  thy  perfumes  above  all  the  spices ! 

11  Thy  hps,  0  my  betrothed,  distil  honey: 
Honey  and  milk  are  under  th}^  tongue, 

And  the  odour  of  thy  garments  is  as  the  smell  of  Lebanon. 

12  A  closed  garden  art  thou,  my  sister,  my  betrothed, 
A  closed  garden,  a  sealed  fountain. 


the  lover  tells  his  loved  one  why  the 
sight  of  her  is  so  animating  and  em- 
boldening, For  the  comparison  of 
love  with  wine,  see  i.  2,  3.  The  Sept., 
which  is  followed  by  the  Sjriac,  Vulg., 
Arabic,  and  Luther,  has  here  again 
?|''1!7,  thy  breasts  ;  but  see  i.  2.  The 
Sept.  has  also  uctixtj  ijudricov  aov, 
T.-ibr^ir  nni,  for  '^?5?'f  ^'^\  evidently 
taken  from  the  following  verse. 

11.  T/ii/  tips,  O  my  betrothed,  &c. 
Every  word  which  falls  from  her  lips  is 
like  a  drop  from  the  honeycomb.  This 
comparison  is  used  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.     Thus  Prov.  v.  3  : — 

"The  harlot's  lips  distil  honey, 
And  her  palate  is  smoother  than  oil." 

Theoerit.  Idyl.  xx.  26 :— 

TO  o-TO/in  Ka\  iraKTa?  '/'Kvuspwrepov'  tn  orTO/ia- 

^jjpee  IJ.OI  ^uvu  -vXi-Kepu-ipa  >i  p-iXt  Kttpa. 
' '  More  sweet  my  lips  thsin  milk  in  luscious  rills, 
Lips,  whence  pure  hone}-,  as  I  speak,  distUs." 

Also  Idyl.  i.  146,  8,82  ;  Homer,  Iliad,  i. 
249;  Hor.  Epist.  i.  19,44.  That  Ave 
are  to  understand  by  distilling  hone}^ 
"  lovely  words,"  and  not  saliva  oris 
oncula litis,  is  e\-ident  from  Prov.  xvi. 
24,  where  pleasant  words  are  com- 
pared to  a  honeycomb,  and  the  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  just  as  slanderous 
words  are  represented  as  poisons, 
Ps.  cxl.  3. 

And  the  odour  of  thy  yarnients,  &c. 
The  Orientals  were  in  the  habit  of  per- 
fuming their  clothes  with  aromatics. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  the  garments  of 
Jacob  emitted  a  pleasant  smell.  Gen. 
xxviii.  27;  Ps.  xlv.  9;  llosenmiillcr, 
Orient,  i.  122.  Inconsequence  of  the 
odoriferous  trees  which  abounded  on 
it,  Lebanon  became  proverbial  for  fra- 
grance. Hence  the  prophet  Hosea 
(xiv,  7), describing  the  prosperous  state 


of  repenting  Israel,  says  ^i:?^3  i"?  rr'^l, 
and  his  odour  shall  be  as  that  of  Leba- 
7ion.  This  passage  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  error  of  the  Vulg.  in  rendering 
|i:3)  nna  by  sicut  odor  thiiris,  as  if  it 
were  n:i3b  nn3.  The  perfumed  attire 
which  the  Shulamite  had  on,  and 
which  the  shepherd  here  praises,  is 
evidently  not  the  humble  clothes  which 
she  had  brought  with  her,  but  some 
splendid  apparel  recently  given  to  her 
by  the  king. 

12.  A  closed  garden, Sec.  Theti'ccsof 
Lebanon,  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the 
last  verse,  suggested  this  beautiful  me- 
taphor of  a  garden,  under  which  ihe 
shephei'd  describes  the  unsullied  pu- 
rity and  chastity  of  the  Shulamite. 
Gardens  in  the  East  were  generally 
hedged  or  walled  in,  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  straiiocrs(Isa.  v.  o ;  Joseph. 
L)e  Bell.  Jud.  vii.).  From  this  arose 
the  epithet,  "  closed  garden,"  for  a 
virtuous  woman,  shut  up  against  every 
attempt  to  alienate  her  aflections. 
The  contrary  figure  is  used  in  viii.  9 ; 
there  accessibility  is  described  as  "  a 
door,"  i.e.  open  to  seduction. 

A  sealed  fountain,  &c.  Another  me- 
taphor to  express  the  same  idea.  The 
scarcity  of  water  in  arid  countries 
renders  foun(aii!H  very  valuable.  To 
secure  them  against  the  encroachment 
of  strangers,  the  proprietors  formerly 
fastened  their  i'ountains  with  some 
ligament,  and  the  impression  of  a  seal 
upon  clay ,  which  would  quickly  harden 
in  the  sun,  that  would  soon  dissolve 
wax.  This  mode  of  rendering  pits 
safe  is  found  in  Dan.  vi.  18;  Matt, 
xxvii.  66.  A  fountain  scaled  in  this 
numner  indicated  that  it  was  private 
property.  Hence  its  metapliorical 
use,  to  represent  chastity  as  an  inac- 
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13  Thy  shoots  like  a  garden  of  pomegranates, 
With  precious  fruits, 

Cypresses  and  nards, 

14  Nard  and  crocus, 
Calamus  and  cinnamon, 

With  all  sorts  of  frankincense  trees, 


cessible  fountain.  It  is  better,  with 
the  Sept.,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Chald.,  Vulg., 
upwards  of  fifty  of  Kennicott's  MSS., 
and  many  modern  commentators,  to 
read  ]?,  instead  of  Va.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  intensive  phraseology 
of  the  shepherd,  used  in  his  addresses, 
which  is  produced  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  words.    Comp.  supra,  vv.  8,  9. 

13.  Thy  shoots,  &c.  Having  com- 
pared his  loved  one  to  a  garden,  the 
shepherd  is  anxious  to  show  that  the 
one  she  resembled  is  not  of  an  ordinary 
character.  It  is  an  orchard  full  of  the 
most  costly  trees,  and  producing  the 
most  delicious  fruit.  'H^l'^'f ,  well  ren- 
dered by  the  Sept.  aTroa-roKai  aov : 
and  Kimchi,  miDCDnn,  thy  shoots, 
bra?iches  (Gen.  xlix.  21  ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  12) 
is  figuratively  used  for  the  members 
of  the  body,  and  not  for  "  the  children 
who  shall  springfrom  her,"  as  Hodgson 
supposes.  D^-13,  found  elsewhere  only 
Eccl.  ii.  5;  Neh.  ii.  8,  has  been  de- 
rived by  some  from  the  Persian,  and 
by  others  from  the  Sanscrit.  There 
is  no  necessity,  however,  for  seeking 
its  etymology  in  other  languages. 
The  Hebrews,  who  had  gardens  at  so 
early  a  period,  would  surely  not  bor- 
row names  for  them  from  other  nations. 
D'^.nB ,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
quadriliteral  vinQ ,  is  a  compound  of  \"iB, 
to  divide,  and  ons,  to  seimrate,  to  en- 
close ;  hence  a  protected,  an  enclosed 
place,  a  garden.  This  is  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  ]\,  a  garden,  is  also 
derived  from  a  root  (p4) ,  which  means 
to  sejMrate,  to  enclose.  Compare  also 
the  German  and  English,  Garten, 
garden,  and  Saalschiitz,  Archaelogie 
der  Hebraer,  vol.  i.  p.  117.  And 
like  many  other  Hebrew  expressions, 
this  word  was  adopted  in  other 
languages.  0'?i'3"!,  pomegranate-trees  : 
the  Hebrews  frequently  use  the  same 
expression  to  denote  tho  tree  and  its 


fruit,  see  supra,  ii.  3.  nn:n  ne,  i.q, 
"[va '^;''\'B,  precious  fruits  :  when  a  com- 
pound idea  is  to  be  expressed  in  the 
plural,  the  governed  noun  only  is  often 
put  in  the  plural  form ;  e.g.  nii«  nn, 
ancestral  houses,  Numb.  i.  2 ;  Gesen. 
§  108,  3.  The  precious  fruits  are  those 
of  the  pomegranate-tree.  The  words 
Qn-j^3  □»  nnea,  are  still  genitives  to  d^-ib. 
For  1B3,  and  f}'^,  see  supra,  i.  12,  13. 

14.  Nard  and  crocus,  &c.  Both  the 
ancient  versions  and  modern  commen- 
tators generally  agree  that  by  the 
word  0315,  which  occurs  only  here, 
the  well-known  saffron 2Jlant  is  meant. 
Calamus  {'>^}P^,  reed,  also  written  d©i  njp 
and  litarrnj]?,  sweet  calamus,  Exod. 
XXX.  23 ;  Jer.  vi.  20,  Koka^os  apafiariKos, 
Calamus  odoratus) ,  was  well  known  and 
highly  prized  among  the  ancients,  and 
was  imported  to  Palestine  from  India 
(Jer.  vi.  20;  xxvii.  19) ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, also  found  in  the  valley  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  (Polyb.  v.  46 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  4). 
It  has  a  reed-like  stem,  of  a  tawny 
colour,  much  jointed,  breaking  into 
splinters,  and  its  hollow  reed  filled  with 
pitch,  like  the  web  of  a  spider.  The 
best,  which,  according  to  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  xii.  12  or  48),  grows  in  Arabia, 
diffuses  around  a  very  agreeable  odour, 
and  is  soft  to  the  touch  (see  Rosen- 
miiller.  Bib.  Bot. ;  Winer,  Bib.  Diet. ; 
Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.  s.  v.)  Cinna- 
mon ^TO^R,  KivaiJLov,  Laurus  citinamo- 
muni),  indigenous  to  Ceylon  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
Karonda-gouhah  ;  it  is  now,  however, 
also  cultivated  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
in  China  and  Cochin-China.  The 
cinnamon-tree,  which  grows  on  the 
coast,  is  generally  about  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  and  reaches  a  still 
greater  height  in  groves  :  it  is  adorned 
with  numerous  boughs,  bearing  oval 
and   laui'el-like  leaves,   of    a   scarlet 
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Myrrh  and  aloes  ; 

15  With  all  kinds  of  excellent  avomatics. 
With  a  garden-fountain, 

A  well  of  living  waters, 

And  streams  flowing  from  Lebanon. 

16  Arise,  0  north  wind  !  and  come,  tlion  south  ! 
Blow  upon  my  garden, 

That  its  perfumes  may  flow  out ! 


colour  when  young,  but  changing  to 
bright    green,    and   growing    to   the 
length  of  from  four  to  six  inches  when 
matured,    and   putting  forth  whitish 
blossoms,  which  ripen  into  fruit,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  juniper-tree  in  June  : 
the  fruit,  though   possessing  neither 
the  smell  nor  the  taste  of  the  cinnamon, 
when  boiled   secretes   an  oil,   which, 
after   cooling,   becomes   hard,    white, 
and  fragrant.    The  wood  itself,  which 
is  white,  inodorous,  and  soft  as  fir,  is 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.     It  is 
the  rind  which,  when  peeled  oflf  and 
dried   in   the  sun,   yields   the  much- 
valued  cinnamon.    (See  RosenmliUer, 
Bibl.  Bot. ;  Winer,  Bib.  Diet. ;  Kitto, 
Cyclop.    Bib.    Lit.    s.   v.)  Aloe   (''n«, 
^A\of].       John    xix.    39.      dyi'iWoxov, 
^vKaKofj,  arbor    alnis),    a   tree  which 
grows  in  India  and  the  Moluccas,  the 
wood   of  which   is   highly  aromatic. 
The  stem  of  this  tree  is  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thigh ;  the  top  is  adorned  witli 
a  bunch  of  thick  and  indented  leaves, 
broad  below,  and  narrowing  gradually 
towards  the  point,  and  are  about  four 
feet  long :  its  blossoms — which  are  red, 
intermixed  with  yellow,  and    double 
like  a  pink— yield  the  pod,  jiroducing 
a  red  and  white  fruit,  about  the  size 
of  a  pea.    This  tree,  in  consequence  of 
its  singularly  beautiful  appearance  and 
odoriferous  wood,  which  is  used  as  a 
perfume,  is  very  gratifying  both    to 
the  sight  and  smell,  and  is  lield  by  the 
Indians    in   sacred  veneration.     (See 
Koscnmvillor.  Bib.  Bot. ;  Winer,  liib. 
Diet.  s.  v.)    t'«^,  head  metaph.,  cli'wf, 
most   excellent.     Exod.   xxx.    23 ;  I's. 
cxxxvii.  G ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22. 

15.  With  a  f)ar<Im-f()iintain,8cc.    To 
fini.li  tho   picture   of  this   charming 


garden,  the  shepherd  introduces  into 
it  fountains,  streams,  rills,  and  cooling 
breezes,  to  rouse  and  waft  the  balmy 
fragrance  through  its   delightful   re- 
treats.    The  fact  that  the   Shulamite 
has  been  called  a  scaled  fountain  proves 
that  this  verse  is  not  descriptive  of  her. 
For  it  would  be  contradictory  to  call 
her  in  one  verse  a  scaled  fountain,  and 
in  the  other  a  stream  Jloicing   from 
Lebanon,  i.  e.  an  ojjcn  stream,    cij  *'?p 
a  fountain  of  gardens,  i.  e.  a  fountain 
belonging  to  gardens,  usually  found  in 
gardens  to  irrigate  them,    c;':}:,  a  part, 
noun  plur.,  denoting  flowing  streams. 
The   ]P  indicates    the    jilace    whence 
these   streams   issue.     D"n  cp    Irving 
tenter,  i.  e.  perennial ;  waters,  gushing 
forth  from  fountains,  or  moving  along, 
appear  as  if  they  were  living  ;  whilst 
those  in    a   stagnant   condition  seem 
deaJ.     Gen.    xxvi.    19;     Jer.    ii.    13; 
Zecli.  xiv.  8  ;  see  also  (ISwp  ^cov,  Rev.  vii. 
17,  and_/?»7/?<?n  viviim,  Virg.  yEn.ii.  719. 
16.  Arise,    O  north  ictnd .'     These 
are   still  the  words  of  the  shc])herd, 
who,  to  complete  the  picture,  invokes 
the  gentle  breezes  to  perflate  this  para- 
dise,    liashbam,  Ibn   Ezra.  ^Villiams, 
Good,   Ewald,   Dclitzsch,    Philippson, 
&:c.,  tnke  this  clause  to  begin  her  reply ; 
but  this  is  incompatible  with  the  figure. 
She  hersalf,  and  not  anything  separate, 
has  been  described   as  this  charming 
garden.     She  could,  therefore,  not  say 
"  blow  through  my  garde  n  "  ('::),  which 
would   imply  that  this  gan  en  of  hers 
was  something  apart  from  her  person. 
Moreover,  the  expression  iij,  his  gar- 
den, which  she  uses,  shows  tluit ';?,  mg 
garden,  is  spoken  by  him.     So  ]{ashi, 
Doi)ke,  Magnus,  II itzig,  c^'c.    That  tho 
south  and  nortli  winds  arc  merely  poeti- 
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THE    SHULAMITE. 

Let  my  beloved  come  into  his  garden 
And  eat  its  delicious  fruits  ! 

THE    SHEPHERD. 

Chap.  V.     1  I  am  coming  into  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  betrothed: 
I  am  gathering  my  myrrh  with  my  spices, 
I  am  eating  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey, 
I  am  drinking  my  wine  with  my  milk. 

SOME    OF    THE    DAUGHTERS    OF   JERUSALEM. 

Eat,  O  friends ! 

Drink,  and  drink  abundantly,  O  beloved ! 


cal  designations  for  a  gale  generally, 
without  any  particular  reference  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  wind  when  blowing 
from  these  respective  regions  is  evi- 
dent from  a  comparison  of  Numb. 
xi.  31  with  Ps.  Ixxviii.  26.  This  does 
away  with  the  conflicting  conjectures 
which  have  been  hazarded,  to  account 
for  the  invocation  of  the  wind  from 
these  opposite  quarters  of  the  earth. 
pc^  and  ]r)'ri,  prop,  the  north  and 
southern  quarters,  are  poetically  used, 
pD2  m-\,  and  ]^'i3  nn,  the  north  and 
south  tvind.  Ps.  Ixviii.  26.  D'ouis, 
spices,  here  their  odours. 

Let  my  beloved  come,  &c.  The  Shu- 
lamite,  continuing  this  beautiful  apos- 
trophe, responds :  '•  If  my  person  really 
resembles  such  a  paradise,  this  garden 
is  yours  ;  yours  are  all  its  productions." 
rira  ne,  literally  tJie  fruit  of  his  deli- 
ciousness,  i.e.  hia  delicious  fruit.  When 
a  compound  idea  is  expressed  by  one 
noun  followed  by  another  iu  the  geni- 
tive, a  suffix  which  refers  to  this  whole 
idea  is  sometimes  appended  to  the 
second  of  the  two  nouns.  Comp. 
iED3  'b'b«,  his  silver  idols,  Isa.  ii.  20  ; 
Ges'en.  §  129,  b;  Ewald,  §  291,  b;  ]i 
being  of  a  common  gender,  the  suffix 
in  vij^n  may  either  refer  to  garden,  or 
to  beloved  ;  it  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  construction  to  refer  it  to  the  be- 
loved, just  as  the  suffix  in  i:3  refers  to 
him.  The  fruit  is  the  beloved's  be- 
cause the  garden  is  his,  and  therefore 
he  may  enjoy  it. 

1.  /  am  coming  into  my  garden,  &c. 


The  shepherd,  as  he  embraces  his  be- 
loved, expresses  his  unbounded  delight 
in  her  charms.  The  perfect  forms,  'nN2 
'ri'nir,  '^r\)^^'^,  ^r\-\^,  are  used  for  the  jjre- 
sent,  Gesen.  §  126. 

Eat,  O  friends, &:e.  Some  sympathiz- 
ing court  ladies,  at  a  distance,  seeing  the 
mutual  happiness  of  the  lovers,  urge 
them  to  take  their  fill  of  delight.  The 
explanation  of  Rashbam  and  others, 
that  this  address  is  to  the  companions 
of  the  beloved  to  partake  of  a  friendly 
meal ;  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  that  it 
is  an  invitation  to  the  marriage  feast, 
is  against  the  context.  The  expression 
V'JD^,  eat  ye,  must  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  V^PJ^,  I  eat ;  and  it  would  be 
most  incongruous  to  suppose  that  the 
beloved,  who  enjoys  the  charms  of  his 
loved  one,  would  call  on  his  friends  to 
do  the  same.  Dr.  Geddes,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Good,  alters  the  text  into 
mi  TDffii  n-c  'in  b:^,  Eat,  O  my  frietid  ! 
drink,  yea,  drink  abundantly,  O  my 
beloved!  and  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Shulamite ;  thus  making  it  an  an- 
swer to  what  the  beloved  said  in  the 
preceding  clause.  But  such  conjec- 
tural emendations  ought  to  be  repu- 
diated. It  is  most  in  accordance  with 
the  context  to  take  these  words  as  an 
epiphonema  of  some  sympathizing 
court  ladies.  The  parallelism  and  the 
accents  require  us  to  take  anil  as 
a  concrete,  synonymous  with  D'?^, 
friends;  so  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr., 
Rashbam,  Ibn  Ezra,  Rashi,  Meudels- 
soiin,  &c. 
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SECTION  IV. 

CHAPTER  V.  2— VIII.  4. 

The  Shulamite  relates  to  the  court  ladies  a  dream  which  she  has  had,  in  wliich 
she  manifests  great  attachment  for  her  beloved  (2 — 8).  The  court  ladies, 
sui'prised  at  this  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  ask  what  there  is  particular  in 
his  person  to  cause  such  an  attachment  (9).  The  Shulamite  then  gives  a 
description  of  him  (10 — 16).  Whereupon  the  court  ladies  inquii-e  where  he 
is,  and  offer  to  seek  him  (ch.  vi.  1).  The  Shulamite,  suspecting  their  inten- 
tion, gives  an  evasive  answer  to  their  inquiry  (2,  3).  The  king,  having 
heard  the  Shulamite's  beloved  mentioned,  immediately  comes  forward  and 
seeks  to  win  her  affections  (4 — 9) ;  in  exalting  her  beauty,  he  repeats  how 
the  court  ladies  had  praised  her  when  they  first  saw  her  (10).  The 
Shulamite,  having  explained  how  she  came  to  be  seen  by  the  court  ladies, 
withdraws  (11,  12.)  The  king  calls  her  back  (ch.  vii.  1);  and,  as  she 
returns,  describes  her  charms,  and  wishes  to  enjoy  the  love  of  one  so 
beautiful  (2 — 10).  The  Shulamite  refuses  the  king's  desii-e,  stating  that  her 
affections  were  espoused  (11) ;  then  addressing  herself  to  her  beloved,  she 
asks  him  to  go  home  with  her,  and  descants  upon  their  rural  pleasures 
(12 — 14).  Remembering,  however,  that  circumstances  even  at  home  pre- 
vented the  full  manifestation  of  her  love,  she  longs  for  those  obstacles  to  be 
removed  (ch.  viii.  1,  2).  Overcome  by  her  feelings,  she  wishes  that  none 
but  her  beloved  may  support  her  (3),  and  with  the  little  strength  she  has 
left,  adjures  the  coui-t  ladies  not  to  persuade  her  to  change  her  love  (4). 

THE  SHULAMITE. 

2  I  was  sleeping,  but  my  heart  kept  awake, 
Hark  !  my  beloved  !  he  is  knocking  ! 
Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love  ! 
My  dove,  my  perfect  beauty  ! 

2. 1  was  sleeping,  &c.  The  sympathies  also  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
manifested  by  some  of  the  court  ladies  mind.  The  whole  clause  is  merely 
for  the  Shulamite,  at  the  close  of  the  last  another  way  of  saying  'qVto,  Gen.  xli. 
section,  encourage  her  to  relate  to  17.  The  circumlocution  is  chosen  in 
them  a  dream  which  she  recently  had.  preference  to  'obna,  to  indicate  that  the 
The  purpose  of  this  narration  is  the  powers  under  which  the  exhausted 
description  of  the  shepherd  to  which  frame  succumbed,  could  not  keep  her 
it  leads,  and  which  is  necessary  to  the  mind  from  dwelling  upon  the  object  of 
completion  of  the  whole  drama,  n:©^,  her  aff'ections.  ''P,  hurk ;  vide  supra, 
like  the  participle  form  generally,  may  ii.  8.  ppi  is  best  taken  with  the  Sept., 
be  used  to  express  all  the  relations  of  Syriac,  Vulg.,  and  many  modern  corn- 
time.  Comp.  D'3©' Db3 '3,  ybr  all  were  mentators,  as  a  separate  clause,  he  is 
sleeping,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12;  1  Kings  knocking.  The  Sept.  adds  eVi  tt/i/ ^rpai/, 
iii.  20.  Gesen.  §  134,  1 ;  Ewald,  §  30G  d.  at  the  door,  after  ppi,  he  is  knocking. 
3*^,  heart,  here  the  seat  of  thought.  Open  to  me,  &c.  She  introduces  him 
The  Hebrews  regarded  the  heart,  not  speaking.  To  make  his  request  the 
only  as  the  seat  of  tlic  passions,  but  more  urgent,  he  pleads  that  he  had 
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For  m}'  head  is  filled  with  dew, 

My  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night. 

3  I  have  put  off  my  tuniCj 
How  shall  I  put  it  on  ? 
I  have  washed  my  feet, 
How  shall  I  soil  them  ? 

4  My  beloved  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  door  hole, 
And  my  heart  was  disquieted  within  me. 

5  I  immediately  arose  to  open  to  my  beloved. 
And  my  hands  dropped  with  myrrh, 


been  drenched  with  dew.  The  dew 
falls  so  copiously  in  the  East,  during 
certain  months,  that  it  saturates  the 
clothes  like  rain.  See  Judges  vi.  38  ; 
RosenmuUer,  Orient,  i.  122;  Winer, 
Bib.  Diet.  s.  V.  A  similar  passage 
occurs  in  Anacreon,  iii.  10,  where  love 
is  'represented  as  standing  at  night  be- 
hind the  door,  begging  for  admittance, 
and  pleading  the  same  excuses. 

"Ai/oi^e,  (pnai 

Bpe0o9  eljui,  /xi]  (po^naai 

Kara  i/uKTa  TreTrXdni/uai. 

"  '  Fear  not,'  said  he,  with  piteous  din, 
'Pray  ope  the  door  and  let  me  in  : 
A  poor  uushelter'd  boy  am  I, 
For  lielp  who  knows  not  where  to  fly  : 
Lost  in  the  dark,  and  with  the  dews. 
All  cold  and  wet,  that  midnight  brews." 

Comp.  also  Propert.  i.  16,  23 ;  Ovid 
Amor.  ii.  19,  21.  T^D,  '"2/  perfect 
one,  is  well  explained  by  Rosenmiiller 
by  '^a  ]•'«  DTO,  there  is  no  fault  in  thee, 
iv.  7^;  2  Sam.  xiv.  25. 

3.  I  have  put  off  my  tunic  ;  was  the 
answer  she  gave  in  her  di'cam.  nDn3, 
Xtroiv,  timic,  is  an  inner  garment,  com- 
monly of  linen,  descending  to  the 
ankles,  which  is  taken  off  when  one 
retires.  On  the  costume  of  the  He- 
brews, see  Rosenmiiller,  Orient,  ii.  19  ; 
Winer,  Bib.  Diet. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib. 
Lit.  s.  V. ;  Saalschiitz,  Archaeologie 
der  Hebraer,  vol.  i.  c.  2. 

/  have  washed  my  feet,  &c.  In  the 
East,  where  people  wear  sandals, 
which  protect  the  soles  only,  or  go 
barefoot,  as  in  the  passage  before  us, 
the  feet  soon  get  dirty  and  parched ; 
it  is  therefore  essential  and  refreshing 
to  wash  the  feet  after  much  walking 


(Gen.  xviii.  4 ;  xix.  2),  or  before  re- 
tiring to  rest  :  remembering  this,  we 
can  appreciate  the  hospitality  shown 
to  travellers  in  providing  for  the  wash- 
ing of  their  feet,  Judges  xix.  21.  On 
the  masculine  suffix  in  QQ3T?«,  referring 
to  the  feminine  ''^^■^,  see  iv.  9. 

4.  3Iy  beloved  tcithdrew  his  hand,  &c. 
Hearing  her  excuses  for  not  getting  up, 
he  at  last  grew  weary  and  ceased  knock- 
ing, which  immediately  caused  her 
uneasiness.  The  words  linn  |q  iT  nb'j; 
are  better  translated,  he  sent  atvay  his 
hand  from  the  /io/e=withdrew;  so  the 
Sept.  and  Rashbam,  p  miJs?''  m'mn 
nbii  Tinn,  he  took  his  hand  back  from 
the  hole  in  the  door.  The  expression 
cn-'o,  like  C't:n'^,  has  not  the  mode7-n 
sense  of  bowels,  which  is  restricted  to 
the  lower  viscera,  but  denotes,  lUie 
TO  anXdyxva  in  Greek,  the  up2)er  vis- 
cera, comprising  the  heai-t,  lungs, 
liver,  &c.  Hence  it  is  used  for  the 
heart  alone  as  the  seat  of  passion,  Isa. 
Ixiii.  15;  Jer.xxxi.  20;  and  for  t:ti,soul, 
Job  XXX.  27  ;  Ps.  xl.  9.  '^^'^,  to  htim, 
to  make  a  noise,  which  is  frequently 
used  for  the  roaring  produced  by  the 
waves  of  the  troubled  sea  (Isa.  Ii.  15; 
Ps.  xlvi.  4;  Jer.  v.  22),  is  employed 
to  denote  the  motion  of  an  agitated 
heart.  With  upwards  of  fifty  MSS.  and 
several  editions  we  read  '''»,  in  me, 
instead  of  v^»,  to  him  ;  the  phrase  thus 
exactly  corresponds  to  ''^'S  '©03  't^nn,  Ps. 
xlii,  6,  12. 

5.  My  hands  dropped  ivith  myrrh,  &c. 
Alarmed  at  his  ceasing  to  knock,  she 
flew  at  once  to  open  the  door,  and  in 
trying  to  unfasten  it,  her  hands  came 
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And  my  fingers  with  liquid  myrrh, 

Upon  the  handles  of  the  bolt. 
C  I  opened  to  my  beloved, 

But  my  beloved  had  withdrawn,  was  gone  ! 

My  soul  departed  when  he  spoke  of  it  ! 

I  sought  him,  and  found  him  not ; 

I  called  him,  and  he  answered  me  not. 
7  The  watchmen  who  i)atrol  the  city  found  me  : 

They  beat  me,  they  wounded  me  ; 


in  contact  with  the  liquid  myrrh  which 
her  beloved  had  poured  upon  tlie  bolts, 
and  which  dropped  fiom  her  fingers. 
So  Immanuel,  'n?:i3i  mib  nno";  ti^to:  .'d 
Tinn  p  IT  nbffiffiD  mi  la  y:2  iffi«  cipoa  nn 
1133?©  TC  mi  n^a  r\'r\-i:  n'ln  p  ibipi  't  loirnn^ 
Lovers,  in  ancient  times,  whilst  suing 
for  admission,  used  to  ornament  the 
door  with  wreaths,  and  perfume  it  with 
aromatics.     Thus  Lucretius,  iv.  1171, 

At  lacrimans  exclasu.s  amator  limina  s;epe 
Floribus,  et  sertis  operit,  posteisque  superbos 
Ungviit  amaracino,  et  foribus  miser  oscula  figit. 

"  Then,  too,  the  wretched  lover  oft  abroad 
Bars  she,  who  at  her  gate  loud  weepiug  stands. 
Kissing  the  walls  that  clasp  licr ;  with  perfumes 
Bathing  the  splendid  jiortals,  and  around 
Scattering  rich  wreaths  and  odoi-iferous  flowers. " 

Comp.  also  Tibul.  i.  2,  14."  So  Herder, 
Kleuker,  Ewald,  Dopke,  llosenmiiller, 
Philii)pson,  &c. ;  llashbam  however  is 
of  opinion  that  the  liquid  myrrh  which 
distilled  from  the  Shulamite's  hand, 
was  the  perfume  with  which  she  had 
anointed  herself  after  washing.  Whilst 
Percy  supposes  that  "  she  got  up  in 
such  haste,  that  she  spilt  upon  her 
hand  the  vessel  of  liquid  myrrh,  which 
she  had  brought  to  anoint  and  refresh 
his  head,  after  having  been  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  night,  i^i"  I'ra, 
liquid  mijrrli,  sec  i.  2  ;  and  not,  as  Le 
C;ierc  eroncously  supposes,  current 
ijit/rrh,  that  kind  of  myrrh  which  is 
most  passable  in  traffic.  The  Vulg. 
has,  iY  dif/iti  inei  phni  vii/rrha  pro- 
batissiina,  evidently  mistaking  the 
prep. ''?  for  wbn,  and  takes  the  words 
bwji»3n  niQp  over  to  the  following  verse, 
PesHuluin  oslii  )nci  upend  dilectu  meo. 
6.  3Iy  beloved  had  u'it]idniwn,Scc.  To 
her  great  grief  she  found,  when  open- 


ing, that  her  beloved  had  gone.  The 
asyndeton  i?y  "pyp^  is  very  expressive, 
and  the  use  of  the  two  synonymous 
terms  strengthens  the  sense.  This 
figure,  which  is  effected  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  conjunctive  particle,  is  used 
in  animated  descriptions,  both  by 
sacred  and  profane  writers.  Comp. 
Stcon-a,  7re0t'/icoo"o,  Mark  iv,  39.  Winer, 
New  Testament  Gram.  §  66,  4.  The 
phrase  tzzh-'T^,  properly  denoting  the 
departm-e  of  the  soul  from  the  body, 
(Gesen.  xxxv.  18;  Ps.  cxlvi.  4,)  like 
^^.  ^S,  is  used  to  express  the  momentarn 
loss  of  the  senses,  i.e.  to  faint.  ^"1273, 
in  his  speaking,  i.e.  when  he  had 
spoken  of  it,  (Judg.  viii,  3  ;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  28),  i.e.  of  his  going  away  :  so 
llashi,  vb  nynpo  '3  in^a  hn  mn  vfi  t2«uj 
mnsb  vein,  "  Because  lie  said  I  will  not 
now  enter  thy  house,  for  thou  didst  at 
first  refuse  to  ojien  me,"  and  Immanuel, 
Nbffi  nnw  'D-\ib  Tbin  '3:n  '?n  nma  nwi"  'ieej 
nbin  'nnncn.  "  My  soul  departed  when 
he  told  me.  Now  I  am  going  away, 
because  thou  wouldst  ilot  open  me  the 
door."  We  must  emplo}'  a  finite  verb 
with  a  conjunction  to  express  in  En- 
glish the  Hebrew  construction  of  the 
infinitive  with  a  preposition,  and  the 
relation  oftimemustbe  gathered  from 
the  connection,  Gescn.  §  132,  2,  3. 

7.  The  watchmen  ivho  patrol  the  city, 
&c.  That  the  seeking  and  calling  men- 
tioned in  the  last  verse  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  door,  is  evident  from  this 
verse,  '^w^p'  '^isn  are  again  an  a.syn- 
deton.  Til,  which  occurs  only  once 
more.  Is.  iii.  23,  is  a  kind  of  veil  (jar- 
tnent,  which  Oriental  ladies  still  wear, 
and  denotes  more  inoi)erly  an  out -door 
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The  keepers  of  the  walls  stripped  me  of  my  veiling  garment. 

8  I  adjure  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
If  ye  shall  find  my  beloved. 

What  will  ye  tell  him  ? 

Tell  him  that  I  am  sick  of  love. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  JERUSALEM. 

9  What  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved, 
O  thou  fairest  among  women  ? 

What  is  thy  beloved,  more  than  another  beloved, 
That  thou  thus  adjurest  us? 

THE    SHUL AMITE. 

10  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy, 
Distinguished  above  thousands ; 


cloak.  See  Scliroeder,  Vestit.  Mul. 
p.  368  ;  Gesen.  on  Isa.  iii.  23;  Winer, 
Bib.  Diet.  s.  V. ;  Saalschlitz,  Archae- 
ologie  dei-  Hebraer,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

8.  I  adjure  you,  &c.  Having  men- 
tioned the  indifference  with  which  she 
had  treated  her  beloved,  the  Shulamite 
is  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  court- 
ladies  that  this  was  in  a  dream,  and 
that  in  reality,  so  far  from  her  affec- 
tions being  abated,  she  was  as  dotingly 
attached  to  him  as  ever;  and  begs  of 
them,  if  they  should  see  him,  to  tell 
him  so.  For  the  masculine  termination 
in  D3nNi«!jnn  and  iTsn,  see  ii.  7.  We 
must  supply  ib  n^jrr,  tell  him,  after 
ib  iTin  np,  what  will  you  tell  him  ?  The 
omission  is  designedly  made,  to  give 
animation  to  the  request.  The  emen- 
dation proposed  by  Houbigant,  to  read 
iDT^n,  instead  of  n'':n,  is  gratuitous,  like 
all  his  emendations.  The  Sept.  adds 
ev  Tois  8wdn€(riv  Kal  ev  rat?  Icrxvcrecriv 
Tov  dypov,  "  by  the  powers,  and  by  the 
virtues  of  the  field,"  the  false  rendering 
of  niTi-n  ni^xa  i«  nwiaa,  from  the  pre- 
ceding formula  of  adjuration. 

9.  JFhat  is  thy  beloved,  &c.  The 
great  solicitude  manifested  by  the 
Shulamite  for  her  beloved,  induces 
the  court  ladies  to  ask  what  peculiar 
attractions  there  were  in  him  more 
than  in  an  ordinary  lover,  to  cause 
such  an  unusual  manifestation  of  feel- 
ing, and  thus  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
her  to  give  a  description  of  him.  It  is 
evident  from  this  question  of  the  court 


ladies  that  Solomon  is  not  the  beloved 
of  whom  the  Shulamite  has  been 
speaking  in  the  preceding  verses.  For 
surely  these  court  ladies  knew  the 
aspect  and  character  of  Solomon  better 
than  the  Shulamite.  This  is,  moreover, 
established  beyond  doubt  from  eh.  vi. 
2,  3,  where  the  damsel,  at  the  end  of 
the  description,  designedly  states  that 
the  object  of  her  delineation  and  at- 
tachment, is  the  shepherd.  The  par- 
ticle p,  prefixed  to  lit,  with  which  the 
comparison  is  made,  expresses  the  com- 
parative, Gesen.  §  191,  1.  For  no^rr 
C'T|3,  see  i.  8,  and  for  the  form  i^ni-aii'rr, 
Ewald,  §  249,  d. 

10.  3Iy  beloved  is  white,  &c.  The 
Shulamite  answers  this  question  by 
giving  a  very  graphic  desciiption  of 
her  beloved.  The  colour  of  his  coun- 
tenance and  body  is  such  a  beautiful 
mingling  of  white  and  red  as  is  seldom 
seen,  and  by  which  he  is  distinguished 
above  thousands.  A  similar  description 
is  found  in  Virg.  Mw.  xii.  65,  seq. 

Flagrantes  perfu.sa  gena-s  :  cui  plurirrms  ignem 
Sutijecit  rubor,  et  calefacta  per  ora  ciicurrit. 
Indum  sanguineo  veluti  violaverit  o«tro, 
Si  quis  ebur,  aut  mixta  nibent  iibi  lilia  multa 
Alba  rosa ;  tales  virgo  dabat  ore  colores. 

"At  thi'i  a  flood  of  tears  Lavinia  shed ; 

A  crimsou  bluoh  her  beauteous  face o'erspread. 

Varying  her  cheeks  by  turns  with  white  and  red. 

The  driving  colours,  never  at  a  stay, 

Kun  here  and  there,  and  flush  and  fade  away. 

Delightful  change  !  thus  Indian  ivory  shows. 

Which,    with  the   bordering  paint    of  pui7)ie 

glows ; 
Or  lilies  damask  by  the  neighbouring  rose." 

Comp.  also  Ovid.  Am.  ii. ;  Fleg.  v.  39  ; 
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11  His  head  is  as  the  finest  gold, 

His  flowing  locks  are  black  as  the  i-aven. 


Hor.  Od.  i.  13,  v.  2 ;  iv.  10 ;  v.  4  ; 
Tibul.    Eleg.    Ill,    4;     vv.    29,    30. 

ns,  bright,  ivliite ;  compare  Lam.  iv.  7, 
where  it  stands  in  parallelism  with. 
•^1,  clear;  from  the  same  passage  we 
also  see  that  the  predicates  ns,  white, 
and  D'lN,  red,  are  not  restricted  to  the 
countenance,  but  refer  to  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  which  the  Oriental  costume 
left  exposed,  to  the  carnation  as  it 
were  of  the  picture,  bijj  denom.  from 
^}/l.,  banner;  prop,  to  be  furnished  with 
a  banner,  i.e.  his  singular  beauty 
renders  him  as  distinguished  above 
multitudes,  just  as  a  standard-bearer 
is  marked  above  all  other  soldiers.  J?, 
more,  above,  vide  supra,  ver.  9,  ninn 
indefinitely  for  a  large  number,  see 
Gesen.  xxiv.  60. 

1 1 .  I£is  headis as  ptireffold.  That  is  of 
consummate  excellency.  Having  cha- 
racterized his  whole  person  as  charm- 
ing, the  Shulamite  describes  the  beauty 
of  the  indi-sddual  parts  of  his  body,  and 
begins  with  his  head.  Gold  is  fre- 
quently used,  both  in  Scripture  and  in 
profane  writers,  to  denote  consmnmate 
excellency  and  beauty.  Thus  the  illus- 
trious personages  are  called  gold  and 
fine  gold  in  Lam.  iv.  1 ;  and  Theocritus 
(Idyl.  iii.  28.)  calls  the  beautiful 
Helen  r/oldcn.  The  words  iscnj  are 
variously  rendered.  The  Sept.  has 
Xpvaiov  Kai(j)a^,  gold  of  Ccphax,  Aquila 
and  Sym.    Xidea  tov  ;^pu(rioi),  SO  the. 

Syriac     |.O01>>    j^]^,     a  precious 

stone  of  gold.  The  Chald.  has  i"^  arii ; 
so  the  Vulg.  aurum  optimum.  The 
llabbins  too  vary  in  their  explanations 
of  these  Avords.  Ibn  Ezra  takes  ens 
to  be  a  diadem,  and  ib,  precious  stones. 
Rashi  indefinitely  □o'jq  hSud,  choice 
things,  ivhich  kings  treasure  up.  Rash- 
bam  explains  ens  by  a  heap  of  gold, 
and  IE  by  icto  im,  and  says  it  is  called 
IB,  "  because  its  colour  is  like  pearl." 
The  majority  of  modern  commenta- 
tors, after  tlie  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Chald., 
take  nn2  as  a  poetical  expression  ibr 
gold,  and  derive  it  from  ^1712,  to  hide,  to 


conceal;  like  ii:D,  gold  (Job.  xxviii. 
15),  from  139,  to  shut  up,  to  conceal, 
because  precious  metals  are  generally 
kept  shut  up  or  concealed.  This  mean- 
ing and  derivation  of  the  word  are 
supported  by  the  fact  that  treasures 
and  precious  things  are  generally  ex- 
pressed in  Hebrew  by  words  whose 
roots  signify  to  conceal;  comp.  i^i«, 
a  treasure  (1  Kings  vii.  51 ;  xiv.  26), 
fi'om  i?«,  to  shut  up  ;  p'^'-f'?,  a  treasure, 
gold  (Isa.  liv.  2  ;  Prov.  ii.4),  from  p'^, 
to  hide  ;  ]i2S,  riches  (Job  xx.  26),  from 
^E2,  to  conceal.  As  for  12,  it  is  trans- 
lated by  some  jntrified,  pure,  from  ns, 
to  separate,  to  purify  (Gesenius,  &c.) ; 
and  by  others  solid,  7nassy,  from  t]!,  to 
be  strong,  solid  (Rosenmiiller,  Ike). 
But  IB  never  occurs  as  an  adjective  to 
cn3,  OY  to  aril  (ietoshj,  1  Kings  x.  18, 
is  a  contraction  of  ibwo  nnj,  comp.  Jer. 
X.  9) ;  the  word  itself  invariably  means 
gold  (see  Job  xxvii.  17;  Ps.  xix.  11  ; 
xxi.  4  ;  cxix.  27  ;  Prov.  viii.  19 ;  Cant. 
V.  15;  Isa.  xiii.  12;  Lam.  iv.  2.);  and 
accordingly  ought  to  be  rendered  so 
here :  "  thy  head  is  as  gold,  gold." 
As  this,  however,  would  produce  tau- 
tology, it  is  therefore  best  to  take  is 
as  a  contraction  of  ibi«  (a  variation  of 
TBiN;  see  Gesenius,  s.  v.;  Henderson 
on  Jer.  x.  9,  and  Stuart  on  Dan.  x.  5), 
with  which  this  word  goes  together, 
1  Kings  X.  18 ;  Jer.  x.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  5.  As 
IDw^TCiN  cn3,  is  regarded  as  the  best 
gold ;  hence  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg. 
aurum  optimum,  and  Chald.  S'f  y^"]. 

Black  as  the  raven,  i.  e.  of  the 
purest  and  most  jet  black,  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Orientals  as  well  as 
by  the  classical  writers.  Thus  Hafiz, 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  Good : — 

"Thy  face  is  briglitcr  than  the  cheek  of  day, 
Blacker  tlij'   locks  than  midnight's  deepest 
sway." 

And  Ossian,  Fingal,  2  :  "  Her  hair 
was  the  wing  of  the  raven."  Comp. 
also  Anac.  xxix. ;  Ovid.  Am.  El.  xiv.  9. 
'^'^'?N?i  is  rendered  by  the  Sept.  fXarai, 
the  young  leaves  of  the  palm  ;  so  the 
Vulg.  sicut  elatce  palmaruin  ;  similarly 
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12  His  eyes,  like  doves  in  water  streams, 
Are  bathing  in  milk,  sitting  on  fulness ; 

13  His  cheeks  are  like  beds  of  balsam, 
Elevations  of  aromatic  plants ; 

His  lips  are  like  lilies  distilling  liquid  myrrh. 

14  His  hands  like  golden  cylinders,  inlaid  with  chrysolite, 


Gesenius,  De  Wette,  &c.,  pctichilous 
branches  qfthcjKibn;  but  this  signifi- 
cation does  not  lie  in  the  root  ''^JJ,  which 
simply  means  loaving,  hanging,  or 
flowing  doivn  ;  hence  D'^nbn  (according 
to  the  analogy  of  D'^l'jl  and  D''?DbD,  comp. 
Ewald,  §  158,  b)  flowing  curls,  lochs. 

12.  His  eyes,  like  doves,  &c.  The 
vivid  and  black  pupils  of  his  ej'es, 
si^arkling  forth  from  the  encircling 
lactean  white,  in  which  they  are,  as 
it  were,  bathing  and  sitting  on  the 
fountain  of  tears,  resemble  doves 
bathing  gaily  in  pellucid  streams.  The 
doves  themselves,  and  not  theii*  eyes, 
are  the  point  of  comparison  (vide 
supra,  i.  15,  and  iv.  1.)  Doves  are 
very  fond  of  bathing,  and  hence  choose 
for  their  abode  regions  abounding  with 
streams  (Booh.  Hieroz.  ii.  1,  c.  2.) 
The  deep  blue  or  grey  dove,  reflecting 
the  lustrous  dark  hue  about  its  neck 
when  bathing  in  the  limpid  brook, 
suggested  this  beautiful  simile.  A 
similar  figure  occurs  in  the  Gitago- 
vinda  :  "  The  glances  of  her  eyes 
played  like  a  pair  of  water-birds  of 
azure  plumage,  that  sport  near  a  full- 
blown lotos  in  a  pool  in  the  season  of 
dew."  The  words  I'j.mnirJn'i,  bathing 
in  milk,  referring  to  the  eyes,  are  de- 
scriptive of  the  milky  white  in  which 
the  black  pupils  of  the  eyes  are,  as  it 
were,  bathing.  n^lpD  by,  on  the  fulness, 
also  referring  to  the  eyes,  correspond 
to  the  D'.»?  ';:;c«  Vy,  by  the  brooks  of 
water,  which  are  predicated  of  the 
doves.  Hodgson's  rendering  of  nii^' 
n«'TO  by,  by  "  and  divell  among  the  ripe 
corn,"  is  absurd. 

13.  His  cheeks  are  like  beds  of 
balsam,  &c.  His  round  cheeks  with  the 
pullulating  beard, resemble  beds  grow- 
ing aromatic  plants.  The  Sept.,  Ara- 
bic,   iEth.,    Chald.,    read   nib^jp,   the 


part.  Piel,  instead  of  nib^jo,  -which 
many  modern  commentators  follow, 
but  without  MS.  authority.  The  lily 
hei'e  referred  to  is  most  probably  the 
crown  imperial,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
whose  leaves  contain  an  aqueous  hu- 
midity, which  gathers  itself  in  tlie 
form  of  pearls,  especially  at  noon,  and 
distils  clear  and  pellucid  drops;  see 
Rosenmiiller,  Alther,  iv.  138;  Winer, 
Bib.  Diet.  s.  v.  There  is,  however,  no 
necessity  for  referring  the  words  "  dis- 
tilling liquid  myrrh,"  to  the  lilies. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  more  conso- 
nant with  the  context,  to  take  them 
as  predicated  of  the  lips,  expressing 
the  sweetness  of  his  conversation. 
Comp.  iv.  11. 

14.  His  hands  are  like,  &c.  His 
rounded  arms  and  fingers  tipped  with 
well-shaped  nails,  as  if  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  resemble  golden  cylin- 
ders :  and  his  white  and  smooth  body, 
covered  with  a  delicate  blue  vest,  re- 
sembles polished  ivory.  .Vbj  (from  bbj, 
to  roll),  a  roller,  a  cylinder.  Kleuker, 
Gesenius,  Dopke,  &c.,  translate 
"131  yrn  "hjhi  vv,  his  hands  are  like 
golden  rings,  adorned  with  gems  of 
Tarshish,  comparing  the  hand  when 
closed  or  bent  to  a  golden  ring,  and 
the  dyed  nails  to  the  gems  in  the 
rings.  But  b'bj  never  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  a  ring  worn  on  the  finger  ;  the 
word  so  used  is  nssp,  which  would 
have  been  used  here  had  the  figui-e 
meant  what  Kleuker,  &c.  understood 
by  it.  MJ'ffiin,  according  to  the  Sept., 
Aquila,  Josephus,  and  modern  writers, 
is  the  chrysolite,  and  owes  its  Hebrew 
name  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
first  found  in '  Tartessus,  that  ancient 
city  in  Spain,  between  the  two  mouths 
of  the  river  Bactis  (Guadalquiver). 
The  chrysolite,  as  its  name  imports 
z 
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His  body  is  like  polished  ivory,  covered  with  sajiphires. 
15  His  legs  are  like  pillars  of  marble 
Based  upon  pedestals  of  gold. 
His  aspect  is  like  that  of  Lebanon. 


{xpva-os,  gold,  and  \i6os,  a  stone),  is  of 
a  yellow  or  gold  coloui",  and  pellucid. 
Being  of  a  glass  lustre,  the  chrysolite 
is  beautifully  chosen  to  represent  the 
nails.  The  words  ^r'tnn?  D'^I'do  refer 
to  "I'X'  1'li6  expression  D^sp,  prop,  the 
internal  parts  of  the  human  frame 
(v.  4),  is  here  used  for  the  external= 
the  body ;  so  Dan.  ii.  32.  nra?  is  taken 
by  most  modern  commentators  to  de- 
note something  fahricated,  or  tvrought ; 
an  artificial  ivork  ;  thus  deducing  this 
sense  from  the  secondary  meaning  of 

miiy,  which  the  Syriac  (p^Ol.,  ivork,) 
seems  to  favour;  but  this  is  incom- 
patible with  the  description  here 
given  of  the  beloved.  The  Shula- 
mite,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
delineation,  depicts  the  splendour 
and  coloui-  of  the  body  as  they 
dazzle  the  eye,  but  makes  no  reference 
to  the  wondrous  construction  of  the 
frame,  which  could  have  been  discerned 
only  by  the  exercise  of  the  intellect. 
It  is  therefore  better,  with  Ibn  Ezra, 
Kimchi,  llashi,  Rashbam,  Luther, 
Auth.  Version,  Mendelssohn,  Kleuker, 
Williams,  Good,  Hengstenberg,  &c.  to 
take  ntt.'»,  from  niry,  in  its  primary 
meaning,  to  shine,  to  be  bright,  in  the 
sense  of  brightness,  jwlish  ;  comp.  Jer. 
V.  28. 

Covered  with  sapphires.  These 
words  refer  to  his  body,  and  describe 
the  purple  tunic  covering  the  snowy 
white  skin.  Good,  Meier,  &c.  take  it 
to  describe  the  blue  veins  which  were 
seen  through  his  clear  snowy  skin, 
like  a  sapphire  stone  through  a  thin 
transparent  plate  of  ivory.  But  this 
is  against  tlie  meaning  of  ncbyrp,  which 
signifies  cocvrcd,  and  not  inlaid ;  the 
external  covering,  and  not  the  internal 
seen  through  the  outer  cover.  Com- 
mentators are  not  agreed  whether  that 
which  we  call  the  genuine  sapphire,  a 
transparent  stone  of  a  beautiful  sky- 
blue  colour,  in  hardness  and  value  next 


to  the  diamond,  is  meant  by  tbd  ;  or 
the  sapphire  of  the  ancients,  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii. 
39;  Theophi-ast.  De  Lapid.  231,)  is  a 
stone  of  a  pure  blue  colour,  and  has 
frequently  pebble  spots  of  a  golden 
yellow  line,  which  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  really  gold,  and  is  evi- 
dently our  lapis  lazuli,  lazure-stone. 
As  the  latter  does  neither  suit  Job 
xxviii.  6,  for  the  lazure-stone  is  not 
very  precious ;  nor  Exod.  xxviii.  18, 
since  it  is  too  soft  to  bear  engraving,  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  real  sapphire 
is  meant  by  i'ED  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  stone  is  often  found  in  collections 
of  ancient  gems ;  see  Rosenmiiller, 
Bib.  Bot.  and  Miner. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop. 
Bib.  Lit.   s.   V.      The  Syriac,   which 

translates  nn^cp  nD^»n  by  ]  -.■  g^Vr)VV,v 
I  ]  .  g^  rfij  upon  the  sapphire  breathing, 

must  have  had  another  reading. 

15.  His  legs  are  like  pillars  of  marble, 
&c.  His  white  legs,  standing  upon  beau- 
tiful feet,  resemble  the  purest  marble 
columns  based  upon  golden  pedestals. 
pw,  as  Kimchi  well  explains  it, 
coinn  TS  3?'3'i  b^'^n  ^T\r\  "jy  .'^inir  no,  is  that 
part  of  the  limb  from  the  knee  to  the 
foot.  That  IB  'piN  refers  to  his  feet 
(Ibn  Ezra,  Rashbam,  Kleukei",  Meier, 
Hitzig,  &c.),  and  not  to  his  sandals 
(Good,  Williams,  &c.),  is  evident 
from  ver.  11  and  14,  where  the  head 
and  the  hands,  the  visible  parts  of  the 
body,  are  described  as  golden  ;  and  it 
is  but  natural  that  the  feet,  tho  only 
remaining  exposed  parts,  should  also 
be  described  as  golden. 

His  aspect  is  like  that  of  Le- 
banon. Having  depicted  the  single 
parts  of  his  body,  the  Shulamite  now 
joins  them  together,  and  inx'sents  them 
in  one  whole,  the  ajjpearance  of  which 
impresses  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  majesty,  like  that  of 
Lebanon.      "That   goodl}'    mountain. 
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He  is  distinguished  as  the  cedars. 
16  His  voice  is  exquisitely  sweet; 

Yea,  his  whole  person  is  exceedingly  lovely. 
Such  is  my  beloved,  such  my  friend, 
O  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

DAUGHTERS    OF    JERUSALEM. 

Chap.  VI.  1  Whither  is  thy  beloved  gone, 
O  thou  fairest  among  women  ? 
Whither  is  thy  beloved  turned  away  ? 
Say,  that  we  may  seek  him  with  thee. 


even  Lebanon  "  (Deut.  iii.  25),  being 
so  luxuriant  in  its  vegetation  and  rich 
in  scenery,  appeared  very  beautiful 
and  majestic  at  a  distance.  "  Lebanon 
is  a  noble  range  of  mountains,  well 
worthy  of  the  fame  it  has  so  long 
maintained.  It  is  cultivated  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  by  the  help  of  ter- 
races, and  is  still  very  fertile.  We 
saw  on  some  of  its  eminences,  more 
than  2,000  feet  high,  villages  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  ;  and  on  some  of 
its  peaks,  6,000  feet  high,  we  could 
discern  tall  pines  against  the  clear  sky 
beyond.  At  first  the  clouds  were  on 
the  lofty  summit  of  the  range,  but  they 
cleared  away,  and  we  saw  Tannin, 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
highest  peak  of  Lebanon.  There  is  a 
deep  ravine  that  seems  to  run  up  the 
whole  way,  and  Tannin  rises  to  the 
height  of  10,000  feet.  The  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  gave  a  splendid  tint  to  the 
lofty  brow  of  the  mountain." — Mission 
of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews,p.240,  &c. ;  comp. 
also  Isa.  XXXV.  2 ;  Rosenmiiller,  Alterth. 
i.  2.  p.  239 ;  Volney,  Travels,  i.  293. 

He  IS  distmgiiished  as  the  cedars, 
i.e.,  in  his  stature.  The  lofty  cedar, 
towering  above  all  other  trees,  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  rest  (Ezek. 
xxxi.  3-16;  Amos  ii.  9).  A  similar 
comparison  occui'S  in  Theocritus,  xviii. 
30,  as  quoted  above,  i.  9.  The  Chald., 
Ewald,  Magnus,  Philippson,  &c.,  take 
n^na  for  younc)  man,  youth  ;  comp. 
Ruth  iii.  10;  Isa.  Ixii.  5,  "A  young 
man  like  the  cedars  ;"  but  the  point  of 
comparison  is  lost  in  this  case.  Be- 
sides, we  should  then  expect  the  sing. 


n«,  and  not  the  plui'.  a'n«.  Moreover, 
2  Kings  xix.  23,  and  jer.  xxii.  7, 
where  the  same  phrase  Q'^  ""710  is 
used,  is  against  it. 

16.  His  voice  is  exquisitely  sweet,  &c. 
The  members,  after  being  analysed 
separately,  have  been  viewed  as  a 
whole  ;  but  the  beautiful  person  thus 
described  is  inanimate,  like  the  splen- 
did marble  columns  or  the  lofty  cedars, 
to  which  she  had  compared  him.  In 
this  verse  the  Shulamite  represents 
the  charms  of  his  speech;  and  thus 
affirms  his  whole  person,  bodily  and 
mentally,  as  most  lovely.  "  Such," 
she  triumphantly  exclaims,  "  is  my 
friend ;  and  now,  ye  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  judge  for  yourselves  where- 
in my  beloved  is  more  than  another 
beloved."  ip.,  prop,  palate,  is  used  for 
the  organ  of  speech,  and  speech  itself, 
Job  vi.  30  ;  xxxi.  10  ;  Prov.  v.  3.  That 
Tjn  here  does  not  mean  any  part  of  the 
body,  is  evident  from  the  context ;  for 
it  would  be  preposterous  to  recur  to 
the  palate  or  mouth  after  the  whole 
person  had  been  described.  D'i^'l"?^ 
and  D'TOTO  are  abstracts  (see  i.  2), 
adjectively  used  (Gesen.  §  106,  1,  Rem. 
1),  to  give  intensity  to  the  idea ;  comp. 
Gen.  i.  2.  i''3,  Ids  whole  person,  bodily 
and  mentally. 

1.  Whither  is  thy  beloved  gone,  &c.? 
The  court  ladies,  moved  by  this  charm- 
ing description,  inquire  of  the  Shula- 
mite what  direction  he  took,  and  offer 
to  seek  him.  The  word  'l|n  is  omitted 
after  "^jTi,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and 
pathos.  For  the  superlative  force  of 
D'tt'??.  nc^rij  vide  supra,  i.  8. 
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THE    SHUL AMITE. 

2  My  beloved  is  gone  down  into  his  garden, 
To  the  beds  of  aromatics, 

To  feed  in  the  gardens,  and  to  gather  lilies. 

3  I  am  my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved  is  mine  ; 
He  who  feeds  his  flock  among  the  lilies. 

SOLOMON. 

4  Graceful  art  thou,  O  my  love,  as  Tirzah, 
Beautiful  as  Jerusalem, 
Awe-inspiring  as  bannered  hosts  ! 

5  Tm-n  away  thine  eyes  from  me, 


2,  3.  3Iy  beloved  is  gone  doivn  into  his 
garden,  &c.  The  Shulamite,  knowing 
that  the  court  ladies  are  anxious  to  in- 
duce her  to  transfer  her  aflfections  to  the 
king,  replies  in  a  vague  manner,  that  he 
is  gone  to  his  garden,  he  is  not  lost,  nor 
has  her  affection  to  him  abated,  though 
they  are  now  separated,  nor  does  she 
fear  that  his  love  for  her  is  diminished. 
This  incontestably  proves  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  damsel's  affection,  of  whom 
she  gave  a  description  in  the  preceding, 
is  not  the  king,  but,  as  she  herself 
tells  us  here  most  miequi vocally,  a  shep- 
herd.   For  ver.  3,  comp.  chap.  ii.  16. 

4.  Graceful  art  thou,  O  my  love,  &c. 
Just  as  before  (i.  9),  Solomon  made  his 
appeai-ance  as  soon  as  the  Shulamite 
inquired  after  her  beloved,  so  here  he 
comes  forward  again  when  she  speaks 
of  her  absent  lover ;  thus  endeavouring 
to  show  his  own  attachment  to  her. 
He  addresses  her,  as  before,  in  the 
most  flattering  terms :  "  Thou  art  as 
graceful  as  tlie  delectable  Tirzah,  as 
charming  as  the  delightful  Jerusalem, 
as  striking  and  conquering  as  an  im- 
posing army  in  full  battle  array." 
Tirzah  was  tlic  royal  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  after  the  revolt  of 
Rchoboam,  and  retained  that  distinc- 
tion till  the  time  of  Omri,  who  built 
Samaria  (1  Kings  x.  15-21;  xvi.  14; 
2  Kings  XV.  4).  It  was  a  city  of  fas- 
cinating appearance,  as  its  name,  ^J")'"?, 
delightful,  indicates ;  and  licnce  yielded 
a   very  flattering    comparison.      The 


Sept.    takes  n^in   as  an   appellative, 
(OS   evhoKia  ;   SO   Aquila,    Kar     fv8oKinu, 


Sym.  €v8oKT]TT),  Syriac,  \  i  > 


'<,>• 


The  Chald.  paraphrases  it  ^n^if  iP??, 
in  the  time  of  thy  willingness,  and 
Rashi  inclines  to  it ;  the  Vulg.  has 
stiavis  et  decora.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  Ibn  Ezra,  Rashbam,  and  all 
modern  commentators  take  it,  that  it  is 
a  proper  name,  Tirzah,  the  capital  of 
Jeroboam's  kingdom.  It  may  be  that 
the  ancient  versions  resorted  to  the 
expediency  of  taking  n^")n  as  an  ap- 
pellative, because  they  wished  to  avoid 
the  contrast  of  the  two  capitals,  since 
this  would  speak  against  Solomon 
being  the  author  of  this  book.  Jeru- 
salem, "  the  perfection  of  beauty " 
(Lam.  ii.  15),  afforded  another  excel- 
lent figure. 

Aice-insj)iring asbannered hosts !  The 
fascinating  power  of  a  woman  is  fre- 
quently compared  to  the  prowess  of  an 
armed  host.  Comp.  Prov.  vii.  26. 
DVN,  which  occurs  once  more  in  con- 
nexion with  Nii:,  Ilab.  i.  7,  means 
aicful,  awe-inspiring,  imposing,  ni"?!!:, 
Niph.  part.  prop,  bannered,  people 
furnished,  or  arrayed  with  banners, 
hence  armies,  hosts.  The  feminine  is 
here  used  to  express  a  collective  idea  ; 
comp.  niniN,  caravans,  Isa.  xxi.  13 ; 
Gcsen.  §  107,  3  d  ;  Ewald,  §  179  c. 

5.  'Turn  away  thine  <'yes  from  me,&c. 
These  awe-inspiring  hosts  arc  described 
as  concentrated    in    her  eves,  which 
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For  they  inspire  me  with  awe  ! 
Thj--  hair  is  like  a  flock  of  goats 
Springing  down  Mount  Gilead  ; 

6  Thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
Which  come  up  from  the  washing-pool ; 
All  of  which  are  paired, 

And  not  one  among  them  is  bereaved. 

7  Like  a  part  of  the  pomegranate 
Are  thy  cheeks  behind  thy  veil. 

8  I  have  threescore  queens, 
And  fourscore  concubines, 
And  maidens  without  number; 

9  But  she  is  my  only  one,  my  dove,  my  perfect  beauty, 
She,  the  delight  of  her  mother, 

She,  the  darling  of  her  parent ! 


Solomon  implores  the  Shulamite  to 
remove  from  him.  "  The  artillery  of 
the  eyes,"  says  Dr.  Good,  in  loco,  "  is 
an  idea  common  to  poets  of  every  na- 
tion."    Thus  Anacreon,  xvi. 

2ii  iJ.ev  Xe7Ci?  -a  9i'//3ti9, 
*0  d'  ait  ^pv^wv  uUTU?* 
*E7(o  5*  hjjLa^  aXiiicrei^. 
Ovx  innos  iuXeatv  /le, 
Ov  Trefor,  oix'  i-ijer" 

*Ajr'  o^^aTwv  fjie  /3a\aji/. 

"  Sing  thou  of  Thebes— let  others  tell 
How  Troy's  foundations  rose  and  fell ; 
My  numbers  shall  alone  repeat 
My  own  rencounters  and  defeat. 
Me  fleets  and  armies  ne'er  appal — 
'Tis  to  a  different  host  I  fall : 
A  host  within  thine  eyes,  my  fair, 
That  lui-k  and  ply  their  arrows  there." 

Comp.  also  Ode  ii.  inn,  in  Kal,  to 
tremble  (Isa.  Ix.  5),  and  Hijihil,  to 
cause  to  tremble  or  fear,  to  frighten, 
to  aive.  Similarly  the  Sept.  aveirre- 
paxrav  fxe.  Vulg.  ?»e  avolare  fuerimt, 
"  they  make  me  flee  for  fear ; "  and  the 

Syriae  .  *~mth  j ,  they  mahe  me  fear.  The 
explanation  of  Ibn  Ezra,  '^no  ipi", 
which  is  followed  by  the  Authorized 
Version,  cannot  be  deduced  from  the 
root ;  nor  does  it  suit  the  context. 
Equally  untenable  is  the  explanation 
■'lb  "\D':n,  Rashi  and  Rashbam.  For 
nn,  ?«as,\vith  tj';;??,  /e^n.  see  siipra,  iv.  9. 


6,  7.  Thy  teeth  are  like  a  Jioch  of 
sheep,  &c.  For  the  interpretation  of  the 
second  half  of  ver.  5  and  vers.  6,  7, 
see  iv.  1-3,  where  the  same  description 
is  given,  with  the  exception  that 
there  nu«;7  is  used  for  sheep,  and 
here  Q'bnn,  and  that  the  first  half  of 
ver.  3  is  here  omitted  in  the  Hebrew, 
which  is  here  given  by  the  Sept.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  beau- 
tiful explanation  of  these  figures  from 
the  manuscript  commentary  of  Im- 
manuel :  ni  by  m  D'bai:  vrmrai  -|-tt-\D  'Vnbn 
D'nni  m  bi-  m  D'bn:  Dms  nni-n  -yiv  '^ryy\^ 
□'bmn  -ns?  ]VOTb  o'lmi  o^nb  on  y3©i, 
nTO'Nnn  nbDm,  n!?mn  p  D'bn-'  nm  pb  qiouib 
]\D  ]'«tt)  Dm  ]'«  nbiDffii,  m-na  crra  n^2U5  b«  3© 
DHiD  D'bmn  -iNW  nn  i«.  ncn^i  5>-\3:  rr^ffln 
•  Dn'b«  mnn  n^^©  pi  nbo©  cni  j'«i  rm« 
The  Septuagint  adds  after  Qn|  ^'n  nbsffli, 
and  not  one  among  them  is  bereaved, 
in  ver.  6 ;  cos  aTrapriov  to  kokkivov 
;^eiA7j  (Tov,  Kal  XaXta  aov  aipala,  like  a 
braid  of  scarlet  are  thy  lips,  and  thy 
mouth  is  lovely,  from  chap  iv.  3. 

8,  9.  Ihare  threescore  queens,  &c.  The 
flattery  and  praise  here  exceed  all  that 
have  been  previously  ofiered.  Solomon 
protests  that,  though  he  is  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  retinue  of  women  of 
all  ranks,  the  Shulamite  is  the  sole 
possessor  of  his  heart :  she  who  is  the 
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The  damsels  saw  her  and  praised  her ; 
The  queens  also^  and  the  concubmes,  and  extolled  her  thus  : 
10   "  Who  is  she  that  looks  forth  as  the  morn, 
Beautiful  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the  sun, 
Awe-inspiring  as  bannered  hosts  ?  " 

THE    SHUL AMITE. 

Ill  went  down  into  the  nut-garden, 

To  look  among  the  green  plants  by  the  river, 
To  see  whether  the  vine  was  budding, 
Whether  the  pomegranates  were  in  bloom. 


best  beloved  of  her  mother,  and  whose 
consummate  beauty  has  elicited  the 
highest  praises  from  the  queens,  con- 
cubines and  maidens.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  Solomon's 
wives  and  concubines  here  stated, 
and  that  described  in  1  Kings  xi.  3, 
maybe  reconciled  by  taking  Q'^?^,  D':'n?5 
and  lapp  ]'«  for  indefinite  and  large 
numbers :  many,  very  many,  xcithont 
nuynber :  so  Kleukcr,  Rosenmiiller, 
Magnus,  &c.  We  must  supply  '),  to 
me,  after  ^"OT^,  there.  For  narr,  i)ias, 
instead  of  ^2n,  fern.,  see  ii.  7.  The 
pronoun  n'H,  she,  is  the  subject  in  all 
the  tlu'ce  clauses,  and  nn«  in  the  first 
and  second  clause,  and  nna  in  the  third 
are  predicates.  We  must  supply  ') 
after  N'rinn«,  she  is  my  only  one  ;  just 
as  np^»b  N'a  nn«.  The  word  "in«  is  used 
for  the  only  one  of  its  kind  (Job  xxiii. 
13;  E/.ek.  ii.  64;  vii.  b),  favourite  ; 
comp.  y;)«3  in«  '13,  2  Sam.  vii.  23. 

10.  Wlio  is  she  that  looks  forth,  &c. 
That  Solomon  quotes  here  the  eulogy 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse, 
which  the  court  ladies  pronounced  upon 
the  superlative  beauty  of  the  Shula- 
mite  when  they  first  beheld  lier,  lias 
long  been  recognised  by  the  llabbins, 
and  is  now  admitted  by  most  interpre- 
ters. This  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by 
Prov.  xxxi.  28,  -where  tlic  same  words, 
"iTtiN  and  ''^n,  are  used,  and  the  following 
verso  contains  the  eulogj^  whicli  the 
husband  utters.  The  rising  morning, 
with  its  red  light  looking  down  from 
heaven  over  the  mountains  (Joel  ii.  2)  ; 
the  beautiful  and  placid  complexion  of 
the   moon,  and  the  refulgent  and  re- 


splendent appearance  of  the  sun,  have 
often  afforded,  both  to  the  Oi-icntal  and 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  ex- 
quisite similes  for  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. Thus  Sirach  (1.  5,  6),  describing 
the  High  Priest,  says  : — 

"  How  sjilendid  he  was  in  his  interview  with 

the  people. 
In  his  coming  out  from  the  house  of  the  veil  t 
As  the  morning  star  amid  the  clouds, 
As  the  niooii  when  full  in  her  days, 
As  the  sun  when  beaming  upon  the  temple  of 

the  Most  High." 

Comp.  also  Rev.  i.  16;  Theocritus'  de- 
scription of  Helen,  xrai.  26 — 28; 
Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  i.  29.  nnn 
and  n^ab  arc  poetical  epithets  for  the 
sun  and  moon,  Isa.  xxiv.  23. 

11,  12.  /  tvent  down  into  the  nut- 
ffar(len,S:c.  As  Solomon  had  referred,  in 
uttering  his  encomium,  to  her  first 
coming  within  sight  of  the  court  ladies, 
the  Shulamite  here  instantly  interrupts 
the  king,  in  order  to  explain  how  that 
came  to  pass.  "  I  did  not  go  to  meet 
the  king,  to  exhibit  myself  and  be  ad- 
mired by  him  or  liis  royal  retinue ;  I 
merely  went  into  the  garden  with  the 
intention  of  seeing  whether  there  were 
any  herbs  to  take  home  for  use,  and 
wliether  the  fruit  promised  well ;  and 
this  (T'PP)  intention  of  mine  brought 
me  unawares  near  the  monarch  and 
his  cortege."  Though  Ti^n,  nut-tree,  (so 
Sept.,  Vulg.,  Chald.,)  nut  occurs  no- 
where else  in  tlic  Old  Testament,  yet  its 
meaning  is  established  from  the  cog- 
nate languages,  and  its  frequent  usage 
in  tlie  Tahnud  and  latter  Hebrew 
writers,  2  n«^,  to  look  oniony  (Gen. 
xxxiv.),  withtlie  intention  of  ehnosiny 
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12  Unwittingly  had  my  longing  soul  brought  me 
To  the  chariots  of  the  companions  of  the  prince. 

(She  goes  away). 


that  which  pleases,  Gen.  vi.  2.  ^mri  •'in, 
the  green  or  vegetables  grotving  by  the 
river  side ;  so  the  Sept.  yfvr)fj.ari  tov 
Xeifidppov,  and  Rashbam,  bmnnscby. 
The  Sept.  has  here  T|'j  niT  n«  ]Pi«  oxd, 
from  chap.  vii.  14,  which  the  Arabic, 
Ethiopic,  and  several  modern  com- 
mentators wrongly  follow,  as  it  has 
no  MS.  authority,  and  has  evidently 
arisen  from  a  misunderstanding:  of  this 


12,  Unwittingly,  &c.  This  verse  has 
caused  much  perplexity  to  interpre- 
ters. The  ancient  versions,  finding 
the  sense  obscure,  have  altered  almost 
every  word,  and  hence  increased  the 
diificulty.  Thus  the  Sept.  has  ovk  i'yvo) 
T]  yj^vxri  fJ-oV  edfTo  fie  ap/xara  ' Aixiva8d^, 
which  Luther  follows  :  "  Heine  Seele 
tcitsste  es  nicht,  class  er  micli  turn 
Wagen  Aminadib  gezetzt  hatte  .-"  They 
take  ^'Bj  as  the  subject,  alter  'R^jt  vh,  the 
first  person  com.,  into  n^T  vh,  the  third 
fern.,  to  agree  with  ©d?.,  a  fem.  noun, 
':too,  the  third  fem., into '?9ic,  the  third 
masc.  referring  it  to  Solomon,  and  re- 
gard I'lj  'n»  as  a  proper  name.  The 
Vulg.  has  Nescivi,  atiima  mea  contur- 
havit  7ne  propter  quadrigas  Aminadab  ,• 
altering  '?nrDU),  the  Kal  of  niin,  to  put,  to 
place,  into  the  Hiphil  of  D'?^'',  to  be 
astonished,  ninsnninto  ninpnci,  the  plural 
of  iy}.,  with  the  preposition  "o,  and 
taking  y}\  ')35>  as  a  proper  name.  Pas- 
sing over  these  textual  alterations, 
and  the  emendations  proposed  by 
modern  commentators,  as  unautho- 
rized, we  shall  first  examine  the  words 
as  they  are  in  the  text,  and  then  the 
most  plausible  interpretations  dedu- 
cible  therefrom,  'n^i;  n"?  are  rightly 
taken  by  most,  though  difiering  in 
their  opinion  as  to  the  rendering  of  the 
remainder  of  the  verse,  as  adverbial,  in 
the  sense  of  suddenly,  umvittingly,  and 
as  subordinate  to  '^nnto  'ce:,  my  soul 
has  unwittingly  put  me,  or  jjlaced  me  ; 
comp.  Job  V.  9  ;  Isa.  xlvii.  1 1 ;  Jer.  1. 
24.  The  verb  ora,  to  put,  to  place,  may 
be  construed  with  two  accusatives, 
one  of  the  person,  and  the  other  of  the 


thing  ;  and  niaano  may  be  taken  as  the 
second  accusative  (comp.  Ps,  xxxix.  9  ; 
1  Sam.  viii.  1 ;  Mich.i.  7),  or  rSyrvq  may 
be  taken  as  a  designation  of  place  after 
Diiu,  a  verb  of  motion ;  comp.  Isa.  xl.  26. 
n23TO,  a  chariot,  used  for  warlike  pur- 
poses, or  for  state  or  pleasure,  Gen. 
xlvi.  29  ;  Exod.  xv.  4  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  1. 
The  expression  ''n»  may  either  mean 
popularesmei — (the Hebrews  having  no 
separate  woi'd  for  "  countryman,"  use 
this  expression  to  denote  one  of  their 
own  people  (Gesen.  xxiii.  11 ;  Lam.  ii, 
11),  and  Tl^  may  be  an  adjective  for 
2n:n,  as  the  article  is  sometimes 
omitted  through  following  a  noun 
with  suffix) — or  'Q5?  may  here  be 
used,  hke  ^b'n,  for  companions,  attend- 
ants, folloivers,  (Eccl.  iv.  16,)  the  '' in 
'Si"  not  being  a  suffix,  but  puragogic, 
and  a  mark  of  the  const,  state  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  16  ;  Lam.  i.  1),  and  I'lJ,  a  noun 
in  the  genitive  of  the  king  or  prince. 
As  to  how  much  stress  there  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  Sept.,  which  takes  in3  ^as  as 
a  proper  name,  and  is  followed  by  the 
Arabic,  ^Ethiop.,  Vulg.,  and  which  also 
produced  some  variations  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  these  words,  we  need  only 
refer  to  vii.  2,  where  the  same  version 
renders  2'-i:n3  by  BvyaOrjp  'Apivada^. 
The  verse,  therefore,  may  either  be 
translated  :  "  3£y  soul  has  unwittingly 
made  me  the  chariots  of  my  noble  coun- 
trymen," or,  "  My  soul  has  umoittingly 
placed  at,  or  brought  me  to  the  chariots 
of  my  noble  peojjle,  or  to  the  chariots  of 
the  comjjanions  of  the  jjrince."  Now 
against  the  first  rendering  we  urge,  in 
the  first  place,  that  if  the  chariots  be 
taken  in  the  accusative,  and  hence  in 
a  figurative  sens^,  we  are  unavoidably 
led  into  a  bewildering  maze  of  con- 
jectural and  fanciful  opinions.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  sjjecimen. 
Rashi  takes  the  chariots  to  be  a  sign 
of  ignominy.  a'Dnn"?  m^Din  nvn'?  'jnouj  '^e: 
mm«  iNffl  man:  ''55?,  "My  soul  has  made 
tne  to  be  chariots  for  foreign  princes 
to  ride  ujmn  "  ;  i.e.  /  have  willingly 
brought  upon  me  a  foreign  yoke.    Ibn 
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SOLOMON. 

Chap.  VII.     1  Return,  return,  O  Sbulamite, 

Return,  return,  that  we  may  look  at  thee. 

THE  SHULAMITE. 

What  will  you  behold  in  the  Shulamite  ? 

SOLOMON. 

Like  a  dance  to  double  choirs. 


Ezra  takes  tlie  chariots  as  a  figure  for 
siviff/iess,  7'J«  nsTioa  nDbin  'n"nm  \-iin>  ab 
■"oya  in'XD  Vnjn  ti:  •'ni-  mnD-ra  tod,  "  I  did 
not  know  that  Iicas  hurrying  on  to  thee 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  chariots  of  the 
great  prince  ivho  is  among  niy  people  ;  " 

which  the  Syriac,    <.  m  o\y  Ls^-ij^    \  \ 

|A«-^n<Vr>n  j_lZ\LD£D,  though  shar- 
ing somewhat  in  the  errors  of  the  Sept. 
and  Vulg.,  seems  to  favour.  Herder 
takes  the  chariots  as  a  symbol  of 
martial  power,  guard,  (Did  protection 
(Ps.  XX.  8;  2  Kings  ii.  11,12).  Heng- 
stenberg  affirms  that  the  chariots 
signiiy  champion,  guard,  defence.  And 
secondly,  this  translation  interrupts 
the  connexion  of  this  verse  with  the 
preceding  one.  Now  the  second  ren- 
dering avoids  all  this.  Solomon  has 
repeated  in  verse  10  the  praise  which 
the  court  ladies  had  pi'onounced  on 
the  Shulamite  when  they  first  saw  her ; 
the  Shulamite  (in  ver.  1 1 ,  12),  in  reply, 
explains  how  she  came  to  the  carriages 
of  the  court  ladies. 

1,  Return,  return,  &.C.  Here  we  see 
how  little  all  the  persuasions,  promises, 
and  eulogies  of  the  king  and  courtiers 
afiected  the  sincere  and  deeply  rooted 
afi'ections  of  the  Shulamite  for  her  be- 
loved shepherd.  No  sooner  had  she 
explained  (as  she  incidentally  in- 
forms us)  how  she  came  to  be  no- 
ticed and  taken  up  by  the  king,  than 
she  actually  started  otf.  But  the  king 
entreated  her  to  return,  that  he  might 
look  at  her  once  more.  The  Shulamite, 
pausing  a  little,  turns  round  and 
modestly  asks : 

Mliat  tcill  you  behold  in  the  Shula- 
mite ?  That  is,  what  can  ye  see  in  a  hum- 
ble rustic  girl?    n'^abiTL^n ,  as  is  evident 


from  the  article,  is  a  gentile  noun,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  n'»3:TO*rt,  (1 
Kings  i.  3;  2  Kings  iv.  12,  25.)  Ewald, 
§  156c:  and  a  female  inhabitant  of  Shu- 
lem,  i.q.  Shunem.  Shulem  still  exists 
as  a  village,  now  called  Sulam,  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Zerin, 
(Jezreel),  and  lies  on  the  declivity,  at 
the  western  end  of  the  mountain  of 
Duhy,  the  so-called  Little  Hermon. 
"  There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  it 
is  the  ancient  Shunem  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  where  the  Philistines  en- 
camped before  Saul's  last  battle,  (Josh. 
xix.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  4.)  From  the 
same  place,  apparently,  Abishag  the 
Shunammite  Avas  brought  to  the  aged 
David ;  and  here  it  was  probably  that 
Elisha  often  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
Shunammite  woman,  and  afterwards 
raised  her  son  from  the  dead  (1  Kings 
i.  3;  2  Kings  iv.  8—37;  viii.  1— G). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  in 
their  day  as  a  village  lying  five  Roman 
miles  from  Mount  Tabor,  towards 
the  southern  quarter,  and  they  write 
the  name  already  Sulem."  Robinson, 
Palestine,  iii.  169,  &c.  The  transition 
of  ''  into  3  is  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
comp.  yn!j  and  ynj,  to  burn.  (Gesen. 
Lexicon,  b  a ;  Ewald,  §  156,  c.)  n^nbi\r>  is 
not  the  feminine  of  the  name  rinH', 
which  would  be  n'»ib\r  ;  comp.  Lev.  xxiv. 
11;  1  Chron.  iii.  19;  Ewald,  §  274,  f. 
Like  a  dance  to  double  choirs, 
replies  the  king,  i.e.  "  to  see  thee  is 
like  gazing  at  the  charming  view  of 
a  festive  choir  expressing  their  merri- 
ment in  a  sacred  dance.  The  Hebrews, 
in  common  with  other  nations  (Shrabo, 
10),  used  sacred  dancing,  accompanied 
by  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as 
expressive  of  joy  and  rejoicing  (Exod. 
XV.  20;  2  Sam!  vi.  15;  P.s.  cxlix.  3). 
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2  How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  in  sandals,  0  noble  maiden  ! 
The  circuits  of  th}-  thighs  like  ornaments, 

The  work  of  a  master's  hands. 

3  Thy  navel  is  like  a  round  goblet. 
Let  not  spiced  wine  be  wanted  in  it; 


A  sight  of  such  an  assemblage  of  vari- 
ous beauties,  all  swelling  their  voices 
into  one  song  of  joy,  and  blending  their 
several  forms  in  one  ehoi-al  dance  of 
joy,  must  have  afforded  a  delightful 
picture.  No  wonder  that  such  a  scene 
is  described  by  Homer  (Iliad,  xviii. 
590,)  as  portrayed  on  the  famous  shield 
of  Achilles,  and  that 

"  On  either  side  spectators  numerous  stood, 
Delighted." 

To  this  charming  scene,  therefore,  noes 
the  captivated  monarch  compare  the 
view  of  the  Shulamite.  nSinp,  from 
birr,  to  turn  round,  a  dance,  the 
joyous  dancing  on  a  festive  occasion. 
n:nD,  prop,  a  camp,  also  a  multitude, 
a  ba?id  of  2i6opte,  Gen.  1.  9.  c'Dnp  is 
the  regular  dual,  and  not  tlie  plural 
(Sept.,  Vulg.,  Gesenius,  Dopkc,  &c.), 
and  is  here  used  because  this  dance  con- 
sisted of  a  band  arranged  in  a  double 
line,  something  like  our  country  dance. 
On  the  different  kinds  of  Oriental  dan- 
ces, see  Rosenmiiller,  Orient,  ii.  19 — 22  ; 
Wilkinson,  Manners,  &c.,ii.  328—340. 
Saalschiitz,  Archaeologie  der  Hebraer, 
vol.  i.  302.  The  \Yords  c::TOn  n^rrps  have 
elicited  a  variety  of  interpretat'ons. 
Some  take  c'':nQ  as  9.  projier  name,  and 
say  that  reference  is  here  made  to  some 
particular  mode  of  worship  practised 
in  that  place  in  consequence  of  Jacob's 
sojourn  there  ;  but  this  is  pm-ely  ima- 
ginary. Others  again  suppose  that 
an  allusion  is  made  to  Gen.  xxxii.  2,  3, 
and  hence  render  c;:no  by  D'nb«  -Dna  or 
niN3^ ;  but  this  is  unfounded,  since  we 
have  not  the  slightest  intimation  in 
that  passage  that  the  angels  were 
engaged  in  dancing. 

2.  How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  in 
sandals  !  The  Shulamite,  in  obedience 
to  the  king's  request,  returns,  and  as 
she  advances,  Solomon  is  arrested  by 
her  beautiful  feet,  with  which  he  begins 
his  last  highly  flattering  delineation  of 
her  beauty,  and  his  last  attempt  to  win 


her  affections.  D'?^'^,  Chald.  f^"i?P,  san- 
dals, formed  an  important  part  of  an 
Oriental  costume  (Ezek.  xvi.  10  ;  Ju- 
dith xvi.  9).  The  ladies  bestowed 
great  pains  upon,  and  evinced  much 
taste  in  ornamenting  tliis  article  of 
dress,  vrhich  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  opposite  sex.  an:  ni  does  not  mean 
a  descendant  of  a  tilled  family,  but, 
according  to  a  common  Hebrew  idiom, 
which  applies  ]l  ra,  and  other  terms  of 
human  kindi-ed  to  relations  of  every 
kind,  exiiresses  that  she  herself  was 
of  a  noble  character.  Comp.  1  Sam. 
i".  16 ;  Gesen.  §  108, 2  a ;  Ewald,  §  287  f. 
llie  circuits  of  thy  thighs  like  orna- 
ments, &c.  To  describe  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  an  object,  the  Orientals 
frequently  compared  it  to  some  pre- 
cious metal  or  gem;  see  supr.  v.  11  ; 
Prov.  XXV.  12.  The  simple  metal  or 
gem,  however,  seems  not  to  suffice  here 
to  express  the  exquisite  symmetry  of 
these  i^arts  of  the  body;  they  are, 
therefore,  compared  with  some  beau- 
tifully-wrought and  highly-finished 
ornaments,  formed  of  such  mateiials. 
The  rendering  of  O'nyQ  by  steps  (Sept., 
Vulg.,  Ewald,  Dopke,  Hengstenberg, 
&c.),  and'i/.i'^n  hj Schicingunyen,  move- 
ments (Hengstenberg),  is  contrary  to 
the  scope  of  the  description,  which 
obviously  depicts  the  several  members 
of  the  body  (beginning  with  the  feet 
and  gradually  ascending  to  the  head), 
and  not  their  actions.  D'«|jrt  is  not  the 
f7M«/(Luther), but  theplural;  according 
to  the  analogy  of  '•tj,  cxni* ;  'ns,  D'NnE. 
The  «  in  the  plural  is  preferred  to  the 
'  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  A 
sound.  Gesen.  §  93,  66 ;  Ewald, §  186  e. 
3.  Thy  navel  is  like  a  round  goblet,  &c. 
The  reference  and  the  import  of  the 
figure  are  obvious.  Jra,  {.q.  tido,  mixture, 
mixed  ivine.  The  ancients  were  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  wine  with  spices,  to 
make  it  more  stimulating  and  exciting. 
Wine  thus  mixed  was  called  ni7"ir!  ]",  viii. 
A  A 
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Thy  body  is  like  a  heap  of  wheat, 
Hedged  round  with  hlies. 
4  Thy  bosom  is  like  two  young  fawns, 
Twins  of  a  gazelle. 


2,  the  vimim  aromatites  of  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans.  (Comp.  Ps.  Ixxv.  9; 
Prov.  ix.  5  ;  Isa.  v.  22  ;  Mishna,  Maaser 
shcni,  ii.  1  ;  Baba  Mcz.  v.  2 ;  Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  xiv.  15;  Gcsen.  Thesaurus, 
p.  808  ;  Winer,  Bib.  Diet.  s.  v.)  p-i\r 
is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
"yy  arc  resolved  before  suffixes,  owing 
to  the  broadness  of  the  vowels  when 
preceding  ■:,  or  i.  Comp.  hz  with  suffix 
W::  ^s  Wi^:  nn  cnnn,  Ewald,  §  265; 
Fiirst,  Lexicon,  s.  v.  %—.  The  par- 
ticle hii  expresses  a  subjective  wish, 
Gesen.  Lexicon,  'jn,  ii.  6,  Ewald,  §  320. 

Thy  body  is  like  a  heap  of  wheat,  &c. 
The  point  of  analogy  seems  to  subsist 
between  the  appearance  of  the  body 
and  that  of  a  quantity  of  corn  heaped 
up,  n?::i5,  which  Ibn  Ezra  well  explains 
n';^y!o'?n  npn  n-o'^n  ni? ;  so  alsoKashbam. 
Remembering  that  corpulency  was 
deemed  essential  to  an  Eastern  beauty, 
this  comparison  Avill  appear  obvious. 
Selden,  who  is  followed  by  others, 
takes  this  passage  as  a  prediction 
of  the  bride's  fertility  :  as : — "  Wheat 
and  barley  were  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  emblems  of  fertility; 
and  it  was  usual  for  standers-by  to 
scatter  these  grains  upon  the  married 
couple,  with  a  wish  that  they  might 
increase  and  multiply."  Uxor  He- 
braica, lib.ii.cap.  15.  "A custom,"  adds 
Williams,  "  which  might  probably  ori- 
ginate from  this  passage,  or  vice  versa." 

But  though  it  is  true  that  it  was  a 
common  practice  among  the  Jews  at 
marriages  to  distribute  among  the 
company  dried  seeds  (Talm.  Chethu- 
both,  ii.  1),  probably  to  indicate  a  wish 
that  the  newly-married  couple  might 
be  fruitful,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
was  the  practice  at  so  early  an  age,  or 
that  it  is  the  meaning  here.  Were 
this  the  sense  here,  we  should  expect 
that  the  Jewish  commentators,  who 
well  knew  and  practised  the  manners 
and  customsof  tlieir  own  people,  would 
have  recognised  it.     Whereas,  Rashi, 


Rashbam,  Ibn  Ezra,  &c.,  explain  this 
figure  as  referring  to  the  appearance. 

Hedyed  round  icith,  &c.  The  thresh- 
ing-floors in  ancient  times  were  in  the 
open  air;  and  when  the  wheat  had 
been  threshed  out,  fanned  and  heaped 
up,  each  heap  was  stuck  round  with 
thorns,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  cattle. 
(Hos.  ii.  5,  6.)  To  render  the  figure 
more  beautiful,  and  the  compliment 
more  flattering,  the  enamoured  king 
changes  the  hedge  of  thorns  into  a  fence 
of  lilies.  Others,  however,  refer  these 
words  to  a  robe  embroidered  with  lilies, 
covering  her  body  ;  and  others,  again, 
to  some  ancient  custom  of  surrounding 
or  covering  the  newly-threshed  heap 
of  wheat  with  a  sort  of  garland  of 
flowers,  indicating  the  joy  of  the  hus- 
bandman at  the  return  of  the  harvest. 

4,  5.  Thy  bosom  is  like,  &c.  These 
verses,  with  a  little  variation  arising 
from  the  fact  that  a  different  ])ersou  is 
the  speaker  here,  contain  the  same 
figures  as  iv.  4,  5.  The  comparison 
between  the  beautiful  symmetry,  erect 
bearing,  and  ivory  colour  of  the  neck, 
and  between  the  elegant  structure, 
lofty  altitude,  and  white  colour  of  a 
tower,  appears  more  striking  and  ap- 
posite from  the  description  given  by 
Josephus  of  the  towers  of  Jerusalem  : 
"  They  were  so  very  tall,  they  appeared 
much  taller  by  the  place  on  which 
they  stood;  for  that  very  old  wall, 
wherein  they  were,  was  built  on  a 
high  hill,  and  was  itself  a  kind  of 
elevation  that  was  still  thirty  cubits 
taller,  over  which  were  the  towers 
situated,  and  thereby  were  made  much 
higher  to  appeaiance.  The  largeness 
also  of  the  stones  was  wonderful ;  for 
they  were  not  made  of  common  small 
stones,  nor  of  such  large  ones  only  as 
men  could  carry,  but  they  were  of 
white  marble,  cut  out  of  the  rocks : 
each  stone  was  twenty  cubits  in  length, 
and  ten  cubits  in  breadth,  and  five  in 
depth.     'J'liey  were  so  exactly  united 
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5  Thy  neck  is  like  an  ivory  tower  ; 
Thine  eyes  are  as  the  pools  in  Heshbon, 
By  the  populous  gate  ; 

Thy  nose  is  as  the  tower  of  Lebanon, 
Looking  towards  Damascus. 

6  Thy  head  upon  thee  as  purple, 


to  one  another,  that  each  tower  looked 
like  one  entire  block  of  stone,  so  grow- 
ing naturally,  and  afterwards  cut  by 
the  hand  of  the  artificer  into  the  pre- 
sent shape  and  corners;  so  little,  or 
not  at  all,  did  their  joints  or  connexion 
appear."  (Jewish  War,  book  v.  chap, 
iv.  4. — Whiston's  translation.)  The 
comparison  of  the  neck  with  ivory  is 
also  used  by  Anacreon  (Ode  xxix.  28, 
29),  in  his  description  of  Bathyllus  : — 

"But  never  can  thy  pencil  ti-ace 
His  ivory  neck  of  Paphian  grace.'' 

Thine  eyes,  &c.  That  is,  are  as 
bright  and  serene  as  the  celebrated 
translucent  pools  of  this  city.  Heshbon, 
a  town  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  territory,  about  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  point  where  the  Jordan 
enters  the  Dead  Sea,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  jMoabites  (Numb.  xxi. 
25),  and  afterwards  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  Amorite  king  Sihon 
(ibid.;  Deut.  ii.  24;  Josh.iii.  10).  It 
was  conquered  by  !Moses  shortly  befoi'e 
his  death  (Numb.  xxi.  25),  and  was 
first  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ileubeu 
(Numb,  xxxii.  37  ;  Josh.  xiii.  17),  and 
afterwards  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and 
became  a  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xxi. 
39;  I  Chron.  vi.  81).  It  was  re- 
taken by  the  Moabites  when  the  ten 
tribes  were  cai'ried  into  exile  (Isa.  xv. 
4 ;  xvi.  9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  2),  but  the  Jews 
conquered  it  again  afterwards  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  lib.  xiii.)  The  ruins 
of  Heshbon,  the  name  by  which  the 
place  is  still  known,  have  been  visited 
and  described  by  modern  travellers. 
(Burckhardt,  Travels,  p.  365  ;  Biblical 
Kepos.  for  1833,  p.  650;  Robinson, 
Palestine,  ii.  278.)  Heshbon  was  the 
pride  of  Moab,  was  famous  for  its  fer- 
tility, verdure  of  plantation,  and  beau- 
tiful   reservoirs.       Hence    the   simile 


here.  A  similar  comparison  is  used 
by  Ovid,  De  Arte  Ama.  ii.  722  :— 

"  Adspioies  oculos  tremulo  fulgare  meiantes, 
Ut  so)  a  liquida  saepe  refulget  aqua." 

D\2T  m  is  well  explained  by  Rashbam, 
the  2)opulous,  ni  ]^D3321  |'n:jv  T^n^oaa-no, 
"  because,  thi'ough  it  a  multitude  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  walk  in 
and  out ; "  Die  '73nDnb  a'Na  D'nmu,  "  be- 
cause it  is  the  chief  place  of  concourse." 
na,  daughter,  Uke  ]2,  son,  is  idioma- 
tically used  in  Hebrew  to  express 
quality.  Compare  l'?"?"^?,  a  son  of 
fatness,  i.e.  fat;  Isa.  v.  1,  and  supz'a, 
vii.  2.  The  Septuagint,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Vulgate,  not  understand- 
ing this  idiom,  renders  it  literally 
iv  TTvXais  dvyarpos  TroWau,  by  the  gates 
of  the  daughter  of  many. 

lliy  nose,  &c.  This  tower  must 
have  contained  a  projection  or  an  over- 
hanging part,  celebrated  for  its  great 
symmetry  and  elegance.  Hence  the 
comparison  between  the  beautifully 
projecting  tower  and  the  well-propor- 
tioned nose. 

6.  Thy  head  upon  thee,  &c.  '"?"i3 
stands  here  for  ''''?7?,  purpura  ;  so  Ibn 
Gamach,  Ibn  Ezra,  Fiirst,  &c.  This 
shell-fish  is  of  a  spiral  form,  and  "  the 
exquisite  juice  which  is  so  greatly 
sought  after  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing 
cloth  is  situate  in  the  middle  of  the 
throat.  This  secretion  consists  of  a 
tiny  drop  contained  in  a  white  vein, 
from  which  the  precious  liquid  used 
for  dyeing  is  distilled,  being  of  the  tint 
of  a  rose,  somewhat  inclined  to  black." 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  60,  61;  Arist. 
Hist.  Anim.  lib.  v.  c.  14.  The  simile 
here  subsists  between  tlte  spiral  form 
of  this  shell-fish  and  the  pyramidal 
shape  in  which  the  hair  was  anciently 
tied  up  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
Chinese  and  other  Eastern  women  still 
wear  their  hair  rolled  up  into  a  knot 
or  bunch  at  the  top  of  the  head ;  and 
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And  the  tresses  of  thy  head  as  crimson. 
The  king  is  captivated  by  the  ringlets : 
How  beautiful  and  how  charming, 
O  love,  in  thy  fascinations  ! 
This  thy  growth  is  like  a  palm-tree, 
And  thy  bosom  like  its  clusters. 


even  in  this  country  ladies  used  to 
dress  their  hair  in  a  some\Yhat  similar 
manner.  The  rendering  of  the  ancient 
versions  of  ''O-i?,  by  Mount  Carmel, 
which  the  majority  of  modern  inter- 
preters follow:  tlicy  take  the  simile  to 
lie  between  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  bride's  head  and  the  charming,  lux- 
uriant, and  picturesque  summit  of  this 
celebratcdmountaiii ;  but  this  is  against 
the  parallellism  and  2  Chron.  ii.  1(3, 13  ; 
iii.  14.  b-o-\2=b'r?-^J  is  derived  i'rom 
c^|,  to  be  siiiningtij  red,  "vvith  V-7  ap- 
pended, according  to  the  analogy  of 
Vrns;  vide  Fiirst,  Lexicon  in  voce;  or 
it  may  be  that  this  shell-fish  was  so 
called  because  it  was  found  on  the  shore 
near  Carmel.  At  all  events,  there  is  no 
need  to  look  for  the  etymology  of  this 
word  out  of  the  Shcmitic  family. 

And  the  tresses,  &c.  Fine  hair  is 
frequently  compared  by  the  Greeks 
and  Piomans  with  purple.  Thus  Ana- 
creon,  xxviii.  11,  13. 

viro  irop<pi'pjiiai  x^»*(^Ttuv 

Then  paint,  from  her  full  cheeks, 
Beneath  her  purple  hair, 
Her  ivory  forehead. 

Compare  also  Virgil,  Gcorg.  i.  4.05 ; 
Tibul.  i.  4,  63,  The  purple  here  re- 
ferred to  is  that  kind  which  Pliny  de- 
scribes as  "  nif/rans  udspectti  indemqite 
suspectu  refulf/ens."  ^?^>',  the  costly 
colour  extracted  from  the  shell-fish, 
is  from  en,  kind,  ni?^,  to  colour,  with 
the  prostatic  «  and  termination  ;— ; 
vide  supra,  chap.  iii.  9. 

The  kinr/  is  captivated,  &c.  The 
ringlets,  like  the  lashes  of  the  eyelids, 
are  freqiuntly  represented  as  the  net 
of  love.  Prov,  vi.  25;  .Sirach  ix.  3,  4. 
Thus  Jami,  in  his  Joseph  and  Zuleiklia, 
chap,  i.,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Good,  says  : — 

•'  When  Love  in  graceful  nntrlotsiilantshi'.'  toils, 
The  fool  he  ealchos,  and  the  wise  man  foil.'- ; 


But,  thence  released,  the  sage  his  euare  discerns. 
And  Reason's  lamp  with  wonted  lustre  bums." 

'^i;'?  stands  for  'q^.'sn ;  the  article  is  not 
unfrcquentlj-  omitted  in  poetry  ;  comp. 
Ps.ii.  2  ;  xxi.  2  ;  Gesen.  §  109 ;  Ewald, 
§  277,  b.  "'i?^,  a  rinijlet,  so  called 
from  its  flowing  down  over  the  shoul- 
ders;  vide  supra,  chap.  i.  16.  The 
construction  of  '^V^  with  ]'^'^>*,  i.e. 
royal  purple  (one  of  the  Greek  trans- 
lators in  the  liexapla,  Vulgate,  Syriac, 
Luther,  Houbigant,  &c.),  is  against 
the  punctuation  and  the  evenness  of  the 
metre,  inter  teres  with  the  interpret- 
ation of  tlie  I'cmaining  words,  and 
has  evidently  arisen  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  passage.  Besides, 
no  people  is  known  by  such  a  name. 
It  ^^as  owing  to  a  feeling  of  being 
consistent  that  the  editor  of  Calmet 
felt  himself  constrained  to  take  ]P|1^ 
as  a  proper  name,  Argamen,  to  corre- 
spond with  tlic  parallel  "j^'i? ;  and  to 
explain  this  clause  as  alluding  to  a 
particular  mode  of  plaiting  the  hair, 
like  the  weaving  of  Arcch,  a  city  in 
Babylonia,  supposed  to  be  famous  for 
its  weaving  manufactories. 

How  beautiful,  &c.  The  captiva- 
ted king,  having  described  the  beauty 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  now 
combines  the  separate  members  into 
one  lovely  form,  and  endows  it  with 
life  and  fascination,  which  none  of  the 
inanimate  beauties  to  which  he  had 
compared  her,  however  admirable, 
possessed.  ^Jl!-'?,  love,  abstract  for 
concrete,  loved  one,  vide  su])ra,  chap. 
V.  1.  -i3i';n,  charm,  attraction,  such  as 
living  beings  possess.  Aqnihi  and  the 
Syria,  separating  the  word  D'?:\|ri3, 
render  it  dvydrrjp  rpvcpiov,  ^^?.}T.  n?. 

7.  This  thy  yroicth,  cVc.  The  beau- 
tiful growlli  of  the  pahn-trce,  like 
that  of  the  cedar  and  cypress,  sup- 
plied a  forcible  image  to  the  ancients. 
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8  I  long  to  climb  this  palm-tree, 
I  long  to  clasp  its  branches. 
May  thy  bosom  be  unto  me 
As  the  clusters  of  the  vine, 
And  the  odour  of  thy  breath 
As  that  of  apples  ; 

9  And  thy  speech  as  delicious  wine, 


Thus  the    Sou   of    Sirach,  xxiv.   1'3, 
14:— 

"  I  grew  up  as  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
And  as  a  cypress  upon  Mount  Hermon ; 
I  grew  up  as  a  palm-tree  in  En-gedi, 
And  as  a  rose-tree  in  Jerictio." 

Conip.  also  Homer,  Odyss.  vi.  162,  and 
supra,  chap.  v.  15.  '?3">iJ«,  bunch,  cluster, 
of  grapes,  dates,  or  flowers ;  the  con- 
text must  decide  which.  Here,  from 
its  close  proximity  to  i^n,  palm-tree, 
dates  are  most  probably  intended.  For 
the  etymology  of  "^s^PN,  see  supra, 
chap.  i.  14  ;  and  for  its  form,  both  here 
■  and  in  ver.  9,  Ewald,  §  212  d. 

8.  I  lotuj  to  climb,  &c.  After  this 
flattering  description  Solomon  tells  the 
Shulamite  how  greatly  he  desires,  and 
how  happy  he  should  be  to  enjoy,  the 
affections  of  one  so  lovely  and  charm- 
ing. We  earnestly  request  those  who 
maintain  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  Song  seriously  to  reflect  whether 
this  verse,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
this  address,  can  be  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Christ  as  speaking  to  the  Church. 
"Would  notour  minds  I'ecoil with  horror 
were  we  to  hear  a  Christian  using  it 
publicly,  or  even  privately,  to  illustrate 
the  love  of  Christ  for  his  Church  ? — 
■io«,  to  speak,  also  to  loish,  to  desire, 
Gen.  xliv.  28 ;  Exod.  ii.  14 ;  1  Sam. 
XX.  4.  'n"^'?«  does  not  express  the  past, 
but  the  present ;  comp.  nnni  in  the 
preceding  verse;  Gesen.  §^126,  3; 
Ewald,  §  135  b.  The  second  verb  n)5?« 
is  subordinate  to  the  first,  vide  supra, 
chap.  ii.  3.  '[Ci  is  added  to  '73"f'«,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  dates  in  ver.  7. 

And  the  odour  of  thy  breath,  &c. 
That  is,  be  as  sweet  and  as  quickening 
as  that  of  apples.  ?]?>'  is  used  in  pre- 
ference to  ns,  because  the  nostril,  or 
the  breathing  (which  f]N  literally 
raean.s)  is  regarded  by  the    Hebrews 


as  that  which  in  distension  betokens 
pleasure,  anger,  &c.  The  appropriate- 
ness of  this  expression  will  be  more 
manifest  when  we  remember  that 
hitherto  all  that  the  Shulamite  showed 
towards  Solomon  were  resistance  and 
independence.  There  is  also  a  play 
of  words  here,  F]«  being  derived  from 
n3N,  to  breathe,  and  rnirn,  from  npj,  to 
breathe.  Hodgson  strangely  renders 
*!?«  17'!11,  "the  fragrance  of  thy  face," 
because  several  MSS.  read  yon  with  a 
yod. 

9.  And  thy  speech,  &c.  That  is,  Let 
thy  language  to  me  be  as  the  sweet- 
ness of  delicious  wine.  Rosenmiiller, 
Dopke,  De  Wette,  Noyes,  Delitzsch, 
Hengstenberg,  &c.,  put  these  words 
into  the  mouth  of  the  maiden.  But  it 
is  incredible  that  this  modest  woman 
would  approve  of  these  expressions 
with  regard  to  her  own  person,  and 
that  she  would  continue  the  words 
□\rtt.:;  'ncio  2211.  Tjn,  p  date,  metonymi- 
cally  for  speech;  vide  supra, chap.  v.  16. 
aia  is  used  as  a  substantive,  and  placed 
in  the  genitive  after  ];.' ;  comp.  Ps. 
xxi.  4;  Prov.  xxiv.  25;  Ewald, 
§  287  b.  The  phrase  a^^^nb  Tj;^n  de- 
scribes the  smooth  or  mellow  wine, 
which  is  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
and  highly  prized,  Prov.  xxiii.  31. 
The  expression  'lii''?  is  added  in  order 
to  describe  still  more  forcibly  the  na- 
ture of  the  wine,  and  affords  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  pleasantness 
of  the  damsel's  speech.  Her  voice  is 
not  merely  compared  to  wine,  valued 
because  it  is  sweet  to  everybody  ;  but 
to  such  wine  as  would  be  sweet  to  a 
friend,  and  on  that  account  is  more 
valuable  and  pleasant.  Ammou,  Ewald, 
Heiligstedt,  Hitzig,  &c.  regard  ""ii'? 
as  having  erroneously  crept  in  here 
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Which  to  my  friend  flows  down  with  mellowed  sweetness, 
And  causes  slumbering  lips  to  speak. 

THE  SHULAMITE. 

10  I  belong  to  my  beloved, 

And  it  is  for  me  to  desire  him. 

11  Come,  my  ^beloved,  let  us  go  into  the  eouutr}'. 


from  ver.  1 1 ,  whilst  Veltliusen,  Meier, 
&c.  point  it  'lit''  in  the  plural ;  but  this 
is  unsupported  by  MSS.  Hodgson, 
taking  'lii'?  for  D'li"''?,  translates  it  ad 
a7nores,  delujhtfuUij,  corresponding  to 
anr'pV  in  the  next  clause.  But  this 
rendering,  to  say  the  least,  is  contrary 
to  the  general  meaning  of  this  word. 
The  rendering  of  Williams,  "  which  I 
sent  to  those  whom  I  love  for  iheir 
integrity,"  is  preposterous. 

And  causes  slumbering  lips,  &c. 
The  wine  is  of  such  an  animating  na- 
tui'e,  that  it  even  causes  silent  lips  to 
speak.  Thus  Horace,  Epist.  lib.  i.  Ep. 
V.  19 :— 
Fecundi  calices  quern  non  fecere  disertuin? 

' '  Whom    have  not  soul-iuspiriug  cups  made 
eloquuut?" 

Others,  however,  with  less  probability, 
explain  these  words  to  mean  wine  of 
so  excellent  a  flavour,  as  to  induce 
those  who  have  indulged  in  it  to  dream 
of  it,  and  converse  about  it ;  or  wine 
so  delicious  and  tempting  that  it  leads 
to  excess,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
drinkers  fall  asleep,  and  then  cither 
disclose  the  subject  of  their  dream,  or 
mutter  unintelligible  words,  aii^  is 
not  fjentli/Jloicinij,  suffusing  (Ewald, 
Dopke,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Lee, 
Magnus,  Noycs,  Meier,  Philippson, 
Hitzig,  &c.),  but  causing  to  speak 
(Vulg.,  llashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Rashbam, 
Mendelssohn,  Kleukcr,  Hengstcnberg, 
Fiirst,  Delitzsch,  &c.)  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  derivative  nai, 
which  primarily  means  sometliing 
spoken,  a  report,  cither  good  or  bad,  as 
is  evident  from  Gen.  xxvii.  2  ;  Numb. 
xiv.  .37,  where  the  adjective  ^S";,  evil, 
is  joined  to  it;  and  from  Ezck.  xxxvi. 
3,  where  it  stands  in  parallelism  with 
■\yifh  np\r,  and  by  tlie  frequent  usage  in 
the  Talmud  and  other  Hebrew  writers 
of  the  word  23-i,   for  speahing.     s^it  is 


the  Poel  of  22-n,  a  form  frequently  used 
in  verbs  -"f  (comp.  V^in,  Eccl.  vii.  7; 
32iD,  Ps.  lix.  7  ;  Gcsen.  §  67,  8),  and, 
like  the  Piel,  is  often  the  causative  of 
Kal,  Gesen.  §  55,  1.  The  Sept.,  Vulg., 
Sym.,  Syr.,  read  D:3«.ii  D;nciH,  the 
lips  and  the  teeth,  instead  of  'nEip 
'd'Z-d] ;  but  this  is  neither  suijported  by 
MSS.,  nor  yields  a  better  sense. 

10.  I  belong  to  my  beloved,  itc.  The 
Shulamite  gently  but  decidedly  refuses 
the  wishes  of  the  king,  declaring  that 
her  affections  are  fixed  on  one  whom 
she  ardentlj'  loves,  and  on  whom  alone 
it  is  her  sacred  duty  to  look.  Even 
Ibn  Ezra  and  Rashbam,  though  ex- 
plaining it  differently,  admit  that  the 
maiden  liere  refuses  the  petitioner  of  the 
last  verse  on  the  plea  that  she  belonged 
to  her  beloved.  '^1?,  lit.  on  me,  i.  e.  it 
is  upon  me  as  a  duty,  bi-  is  frequently 
used  to  denote  duty  or  obligation,  which 
rests  upon  one  like  a  burden,  and  must 
be  discharged.  Thus  r\rh ')?,  "  it  was 
my  duty  to  give,"  2  Sam.  xviii.  11  ; 
\by  a^pl;;!)  'nai,  "  peace-ofterings  arc  due 
from  me,"  Prov.  vii.  14  ;  Gesen.  Lexi- 
con, V;  A.  1,  a  y.  Ewald,  §  217,  4  y. 
The  suffix  in  inp^vcri  expresses  the  ob- 
ject, i.  e.  the  desire  for  him.  This  is 
often  the  case;  comp.  'yr^^y,,  his  fear, 
i.e.  the  fear  for  him,  Exod.  xx.  20; 
Gesen.  §  121,  5;  Ewald,  §  286  b.  We 
thus  obtain  the  same  sense  of  this 
clause  which  Hodgson  gives  it,  without 
changing  the  words  into  'npvcn  vbyi, 
upon  the  slender  authority  of  one  MS. 
to  support  the  first,  and  three  MSS.  to 
support  the  second  alteration. 

1 1  Come,  my  beloved.  Sec.  Having 
distinctly  and  finally  refused  the  king, 
wlio  forthwith  quitted  her,  the  Shula- 
mite now  addresses  her  beloved  shep- 
herd, who  api)roached  her,  urging 
their  departure  from  the  royal  pa- 
lace for  tiu'ir  festive  bowers   in   Na- 
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Let  us  abide  in  the  villages. 

12  We  will  go  early  to  the  vineyards, 

We  will  see  whether  the  vine  flourishes  ; 
Whether  the  buds  open  ; 
Whether  the  pomegranates  blossom  ; 
There  will  I  give  thee  my  love. 

13  The  mandrakes  diffuse  fragrance, 

And  at  our  door  are  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruit, 


ture's  hall.  The  want  of  separate 
names,  or  initial  letters  of  names, 
generally  used  iu  profane  composition 
to  indicate  the  speaker  or  the  person 
spoken  to,  is  amply  supplied  here  by 
the  skill  of  the  inspired  poet  in  put- 
ting into  the  mouth  of  the  Shulamite 
such  rural  language  as  shows  most 
plainly  that  she  was  a  rustic  maiden, 
and  that  her  beloved,  whom  she  here 
addresses,  is  a  shepherd.  Comp.  also 
chap.  i.  7  ;  ii.  8  ;  v.  2,  4,  &c.  To  as- 
cribe these  words  to  a  princess  address- 
ing king  Solomon  is  preposterous. 
Doderlein,  Ewald,  Meier,  &c.,  take 
Dn|J3  as  the  plural  of  isb,  cjqn'ess,  vide 
supra,  i.  14 ;  iv.  13  ;  but  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
25,  where  n'^BS,  like  here,  coupled  with 
niw,  field,  forms  a  contrast  to  "i'??,  city, 
is  against  it.  HTCa  is  the  accusative  of 
place,  1  Sam.  xx.  11  ;  Gesen.  §  118,  1. 
12.  We  icill  go  early,  &c.  Trans- 
ported with  the  thought  of  her  speedy 
arrival  at  her  mother's  house,  the 
Shulamite  vividly  depicts  to  her  be- 
loved the  scenes  of  home,  w'here  they 
will  again  together  enjoy  rural  life. 
It  may  be  that  Milton  thought  of  this 
passage  when  he  wrote  the  words : — 

"  To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  Hght,  we  must  be  risen, 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  gi-een. 
Our  walks  at  noon  with  branches  overgrown." 
Paradise  Lost,  iv.  623,  <fcc. 

n'OTSb  nn'3iL^j  is  constructio  ji^aec/nans, 
and  is  well  explained  by  Rashbam, 
Q'n-\33  V'^b  rra'3©D,  "  we  will  rise  early 
to  stroll  in  the  vineyards."  Comp. 
Gen.  xliv.  33 ;  Numb.  xiv.  24  ;  Gesen. 
§141. 

There  will  I  give,  &c.  The  shepherd, 
gladdened  with  the  fact  that  his  loved 
one  is  restored  to  him,  is  desirous  of 


expressing  his  joy  and  affection,  but 
the  Shulamite,  anxious  to  get  oflp  as 
quickly  as  possible,  tells  him  that  at 
home,  amidst  the  charms  of  nature, 
they  may  indulge  in  sweet  effusions  of 
love.  The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  have  here 
again  D'li,  breasts,  instead  of  cnii,  love. 
But  in  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  remarked,  we  would  state  that 
whenever  breasts  are  mentioned  in  this 
Song,  □.''TO  is  invariably  used. 

13.  The  mandrakes  diffuse,  &c. 
Another  reason  for  hastening  away 
from  the  royal  prison  into  the  rural 
home.  There  nothing  will  be  wanting; 
they  have  there  the  highly  prized 
apples,  they  have  all  sorts  of  precious 
fruit,  which  she  left  on  the  trees  for 
him.  A  similar  passage  occurs  in 
Virgil,  Eccl.  i.  37,  where  the  loved  one 
kept  fruit  on  the  tree  for  her  lover  : — 

Mirabar,  quid  moesta  deos,  Amarylli,  vocares; 
Cui  pendere  sua  patereris  in  arbore  poma  : 
Tityrus  hinc  aberat. 

"  We  stood  amazed  to  see  your  mistress  mourn  ; 
Unknowing  that  she  pined  for  your  return  : 
We  wonder'd  why  she  kept  her  fruit  so  long, 
For  whom  so  late  th'  ungather'd  apples  hung  : 
But  no,  the  wonder  ceases,  since  I  see 
She  kept  them  only,  Tityrus,  for  thee. " 

D'xii'i,  which  occurs  only  once  more, 
(Gen.  XXX.  14),  is,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  ancient  versions,  the 
mass  of  commentators  and  modern 
travellers,  the  7nandrake-2)lant,  Atropa 
mandragora,  called  yahrochack  by  the 
Arabs,  the  fruit  of  which  is  highly 
valued  by  the  Orientals  for  its  sup- 
posed exhilarating,  aphrodisiac,  and 
procreative  properties.  "  It  grows  low, 
like  lettuce,  to  which  its  leaves  have  a 
strong  resemblance,  except  that  they 
have  a  dark  green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  purple,   and   the   root   is  for  the 
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Both  new  and  old; 

I  have  reserved  them,  0  ni}''  beloved,  for  thee  ! 
Chap.  VIII.  1  Oh  that  thou  wert  as  my  brother, 

As  one  who  had  been  nourished  hi  the  bosom 

of  my  mother  ! 
If  I  found  thee  in  the  street  I  would  kiss  thee, 
And  should  no  more  be  reproached. 
2  I  would  lead  thee  thence, 

I  would  bring  thee  into  the  house  of  my  mother  ; 

most  part  forked.  The  fruit,  when 
ripe,  ill  the  beginning  of  May,  is  of 
the  size  and  colour  of  a  small  apple, 
exceedingly  ruddy,  and  of  a  most 
agreeable  flavour."  See  Kitto,  Cyclop. 
Bib.  Lit. ;  Wiener,  Bib.  Dict."^  s.  v. 
Here,  however,  this  plant  is  mentioned 
merely  to  fill  out  the  picture  of  charm- 
ing and  highly  prized  plants,  without 
reference  to  any  supposed  internal 
properties,  and  has  evidently  been 
suggested  by  the  preceding  ''"li'i,  beloved. 
DW^'n,  lit.  love-apples,  is  the  jjlural  of 
n^i,  from  the  root  i^^,  to  love,  with  the 
termination  '7-)  like  nisbib,  the  jilural 
of  'bi'',  from  the  root  'Ji''.  Gesen.  §  93, 
6,  6;  Ewald,  §  189  g.  ^rnns  "ji-t  is  well 
explained  by  llashbam,i3b©  D^^6  nnc'jSN, 
"in  our  gaiden,  close  to  our  door,"&c. 
b»  has  not  unfrcquently  the  sense  of 
neiyhhonrhood  and  contiguity.  Gesen. 
Lexicon,  ''?  3.  Others  however  render 
by,  over,  i.e.  "and  over  our  doors 
grow,"  &c. ;  others  again  translate  in, 
i.e.  "in  our  house  arc,"  &.C.,  taking  nna 
in  the  sense  of  Iwtise  ;  comp.  Prov.  xis*. 
19,  but  with  less  probability.  Houbi- 
gant's  transposition  of  letters,  viz. 
"irncn  by,  in  nostris  inalis  aureis,  instead 
of  irnnD  by,  is  an  idle  conjecture. 

1.  Oh  that  thou  wert  as  my  hrother, 
&c.  The  charming  description  which 
the  Shulamite  gave  of  their  happiness 
when  at  home,  recalled  to  her  mind 
the  obstack'S  which  they  met  with, 
even  there ;  and  hence  she  is  led  to 
wish  that  he  had  sustained  to  her  the 
relation  of  a  biothei-,  that,  whether  in 
the  street  or  the  house,  none  might 
misinteipret  or  interrupt  the  manifes- 
tation of  their  iillachment.  V"'' ''?  is 
used  to  express  tlie  ojttativr.      Comp. 


Deut.  V.  29;  xxviii.  67;  Ps.  xiv.  7; 
Job  vi.  8;  Gesen.  §  136,  1;  Ewald, 
§  329  c.  nN3  is  the  accusative.  The 
rendering  of  the  Scptuag.,  Tiy  fiw?;  ae, 
d8f\(pi8t  nov,  BrfKa^nvra  fiaarovs  jirjTpo^ 
fiov  ;  and  Luther,  "  O  dass  ich  dich, 
mein  Bruder,  der  du  meiner  Mutter 
Briiste  saugcst,  draussen  fande,"  are 
wrong.  'QN 'nil:  P5"'S  does  not  mean  "an 
infant  still  sucking  the  breasts."  (Gro- 
tius,Gill,Good,Williams,  &c.),but  "one 
who  7/«f7  sucked  and  is  now  a  youth  ;" 
it  is  the  second  accusative  to  '^}^]  "Q, 
and  stands  in  parallelism  witii  hm, 
brother;  like  the  participle  nibv  (which 
does  not  mean  one  who  just  gave 
birth),  and  a«,  ^dde  supra,  chap.  vi.  9, 
T|i^i"p«  is  conditional,  with  the  particle 
a«  implied,  Judg.  xi.  36  ;  Prov.  xxiv. 
10;  Ewald,  §  367  b.  C-i  is  used  poeti- 
cally for  \  and,  Judg.  v.  4  ;  Joel  i.  12. 
^iy  :  the  third  person  is  used  to  express 
the  indeterminate  third  person,  the 
passive  in  English.  Gen.  xli.  14; 
Gesen.  §  157,3.  For  'b,  me,  five  MSS. 
and  two  editions  read  '^b,  thee,  which 
Ewald  adopts.  But  this  is  against  the 
majority  of  IMSS.  and  all  the  versions, 
and  does  not  at  all  improve  the  sense. 
2.  /  tvoidd  lead  thee,  &c.  As  a 
brother,  she  could  unreservedly  bring 
him  from  the  spot,  where  she  met  him 
in  the  street,  to  her  mother's  house. 
AVe  must  supply  cro,  thence,  before 
'^^i??!^;  so  Kashbam.  Simple  as  the 
word  'Jipbn  seems  to  be,  it  has  never- 
theless produced  a  variety  of  render- 
ings. The  Septuagint  and  Syriac, 
followed  by  Percy,  entirely  omit  it, 
and  interpolate  here  win  Tin  bsi,  and 
into  the  apartment  of  her  who  gave  me 
birth,   from  chnp.  iii.  4  ;  after  'own^a, 
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Thou  shouldst  be  my  teacher, 

I  would  cause  thee  to  drink 

Of  the  aromatic  wine, 

Of  my  pomegranate  juice. 

Let  his  left  hand  be  under  my  head, 

And  his  right  hand  support  me  ! 

I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

Neither  to  incite  nor  to  excite  my  affection 

Till  it  desires  another  love. 


tJie  house  of  my  another.  Von  Ezra,  the 
Authorized  Version,  Kleuker,  Doder- 
lein,  Hitzig,  &c.,  supply  t™,  tvho, 
before  '3TO)n,  and  refer  it  to  '»?«,  my 
mother.  But  this  interrupts  the  con- 
struction, and,  against  the  scope  of  the 
description,  introduces  the  mother  as 
an  actress.  Hodgson  and  the  editor 
of  Calmet,  strangely  enough,  render 
it  Talmudni,  as  a,  jjroper  na7ne  of  the 
maiden's  mother.  The  most  natural 
way  seems  to  be  to  take  it  with  the 
Vulgate,  Chaldee,  Rashbam,  Luther, 
Ewald,  Dopke,  De  Wette,  Delitzsch, 
Hengstenberg,  Philippson,  &c.,  as  the 
second  person  masculine. 

/  ivould  cause  thee  to  drink,  &c. 
On  the  aromatic  wine,  see  supra,  chap, 
vii.  3.  The  pomegranate-juice  was 
and  still  is  a  favourite  beverage  in  the 
East.  "  The  Orientals,"  says  Dr.  Kitto, 
"indulge  largely  in  beverages  made 
with  fresh  juice  of  various  kinds  of 
fruits.  Among  these,  sherbet  made 
with  pomegranate-juice  is  particularly 
esteemed,  and,  from  its  agreeable  and 
cooling  acidity,  the  present  writer  was 
himself  accustomed  to  prefer  it  to  any 
other  drink  of  this  description."  r.!,  is 
either  an  anomalous  construct  (Gese- 
nius ;  Fiirst,  Lex.  s.  v.),  or  the  absolute, 
and  np-iri,  apposition  in  the  accusative. 
Compare ynb  D-n,  1  Kings xx.  27 ;  Gesen. 
§  116,  6,  Rem.  b;  Ewald,  §  287  h. 
^i?^^«  and  '^P^^  are  a  paranomasia,  vide 
supra,  chap.  i.  3.  'i's'i  D'ps',  my  2)ome- 
granate-juice,  i.e.  which  I  myself  have 
prepared.  The  noun  in  the  genitive, 
expressing  the  quality  of  the  nomina- 
tive, has  the  suffix;  compare  'ib?P  in, 


mij  holy  mountain,  Ps.  ii.  6 ;  Gesen. 
§"121  b;  Ewald,  §  291  b.  From 
an  oversight  of  this  most  probably 
arose  the  readings  of  D'3m  or  Q':im 
(several  MSS.),  iT^-i  (Vulgate,  Syriac), 
the  supposition  that  ^'y^"]  is  an  adjective 
(Schultens),  and  the  opinion  that  it  is 
an  abbreviated  plural  from  d';^"!,  like 
■•m  for  n'sn,  (Ps.  xlv.  9,  Meier,  Fiirst, 
Lexicon,  n,  3  b.) 

3.  Let  his  left  hand,  &c.  Exhausted 
with  the  attempt  to  describe  her  un- 
failing attachment  for  her  beloved 
shepherd,  an  attachment  far  deeper 
than  external  circumstances  permit 
her  to  manifest,  the  Shulamite  desires 
that  no  other  hand  should  raise  her 
drooping  head,  no  other  arm  support 
her  enfeebled  frame,  than  those  of  her 
beloved ;  compare  chap.  ii.  6. 

4.  /  adjure  you,  &c.  This  last 
affecting  scene,  having  brought  the 
Shulamite's  struggle  to  a  successful 
termination,  is  closed  by  her  adjuring 
the  court  ladies  as  before  (ii.  7,  and  v. 
3),  to  make  no  more  attempt  to  draw 
her  aflPections  away  from  her  beloved 
to  any  one  else,  since  they  were  un- 
alterably fixed.  The  Septuagint,  which 
is  followed  by  Good,  &c.,  supplies  here 
rrw'n  nibwit?  nixa^Jii,  from  ii.  7,  and  v.  3. 
It  is  obvious,  from  the  change  of  d« 
into  the  more  urgent  negative  particle 
no,  (comp.  Job  xxxi. ;  Ewald,  §  325 
b),  that  the  variation  is  designedly 
made  ;  and  indeed  the  haste  in  which 
the  Shulamite  is  to  depart  with  her 
beloved  does  not  permit  her  to  use  the 
lengthy  adjuration. 
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SECTION   V. 
CHAPTER  VIII.  5—14. 

The  Shulamite,  released  from  the  palace,  returns  to  her  native  place  with  her 
beloved  (5).  On  their  way  home  they  visit  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
first  pledged  to  each  other;  and  there  they  renew  their  vows  (6,  7).  On 
theii*  arrival  at  the  Shulamite's  home,  her  brothers  are  reminded  of  the  pro- 
mise they  had  made  to  reward  their  sister's  virtue  (9,  10).  The  Shulamite 
mentions  the  greatness  of  her  temptations,  and  her  victory  over  them  (11,12). 
The  shepherds  visit  her,  to  whom  she  declares,  according  to  request,  her 
unabated  attachment  to  her  beloved  shepherd  (13,  14). 


THE    COMPANIONS    OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

5  Who  is  it  that  comes  up  from  the  plain, 
Leaning  upon  her  beloved  ? 


THE    SHULAMITE. 


Under  this  apple-tree  I  won  thy  heart, 


5.  Who  is  it  that  comes  tip,  &c.  The 
last  successful  resistance  secured  for 
the  Shulamite  her  liberty.  Convinced 
that  even  the  blandishments  of  a  king 
cannot  overcome  the  power  of  virtuous 
love  in  the  heart  of  a  rustic  damsel ; 
satisfied  that  "all  the  wealth  of  his 
house"  could  not  buy  it,  Solomon  dis- 
misses her.  Then,  reunited  to  her 
beloved  shepherd,  the  happy  pair  im- 
mediately depart  for  home.  As  they 
approach  their  native  place  the  inhabi- 
tants, beholding  them  at  a  distance, 
exclaim,  "Who  is  it  that  comes  up  from 
the  plain,  leaning  upon  her  beloved  ?" 
■'?'"?l',  the  2}loin  (vide  supra,  iii.  6), 
roost  probably  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Merij 
Ibn  'Amir,  lying  between  Jezreel  and 
Sulem  (Robinson,  Palestine,  iii.  169), 
which  the  lovers  had  to  cross  on  their 
way  home,  nirennp  (from  pon,  to  lean  ; 
lience  pB-io,  an  arm,  on  which  one 
leans,  Talm.  Sabbath,  92),  supporting 
herself,  being  weary  with  so  long  a 
journey.  So  the  Sept.  (TricrTrjpi.^o[ievr] ; 
the  Vulg.  innixa,  &c.  As  for  the  ad- 
ditional \(K(\)Kav6L(Tnivr]  in  the  Sept., 
and  (leliriis  affluins  in  the  Vulg.,  tlie 
one  most  probably  arose  i'rom  the  word 


nn3,  used  in  chap.  vi.  10,  where  a 
similar  question  occurs,  and  the  other 
from    a    marginal    gloss,    npSDno    or 

Under  this  apple-tree,  Szc.  As  they 
drew  nearer  home  they  beheld  the 
endeared  spot — the  memorable  shady 
tree  under  which  the  shepherd  was 
born,  and  where  their  mutual  love  was 
first  kindled.  These  sweet  musings 
are  at  length  terminated  by  the  Shu- 
lamite, who  joyfully  recounts  the 
pleasing  reminiscences  of  that  place. 
The  frequent  meetings  of  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  under  shady  trees, 
(vide  supra,  chap.  i.  7),  often  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  sacred  tie.  The 
solemn  vow  of  love  was  then  engraven 
on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  as  a  witness 
of  their  union.  Thus  Theocritus, 
Idyl,  xviii.  47,  48  :— 

7/>ci/i;uaTa  i'  kv  ip\onft  yefpa^ferai,  w?  irapiwv  tic 


.and  on  tho  l>,ark, 


In  Doric,  shall  bo  engraven  for  all  to  mark, 
'  To  me  pay  honour— I  am  Helen's  tree.' " 

Compare  also  Idyl,  xxiii.  46;  Propert. 
I.  xviii.  22 ;  Virg.  Eel.  x.  53  ;  and 
Pope,  Past.  iii.  66,  67. 
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Here  thy  mother  travailed, 
Here  labouring  she  gave  thee  birth. 
6  Oh,  place  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart, 
As  a  seal  upon  thine  hand  ! 


"  Oft  on  the  riud  I  carved  her  amorous  vows, 
While  she  with  garlauds  hiuig  the  beudiug 
boughs." 

Here  thy  mother,  &c.  Confine- 
ments in  the  open  air  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  tlie  East  (Gen.  xv.  16). 
"  There  are  in  Asia,"  says  Dr.  Chardin 
in  his  manuscript  notes,  "large  dis- 
tricts in  which  no  midwives  are  to  be 
found,  and  even  if  some  Uve  there  they 
are  little  known,  for  mothei's  assist 
their  daughters,  and  often  female  rela- 
tives or  neighbours  fill  the  place  of  the 
former.  In  Kurman,  I  saw  a  woman 
who  was  delivered  without  any  assist- 
ance in  the  open  Jiehls,  three  hours 
from  a  village,  and  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, she  arrived  not  much  later  in 
town  where  I  was.  The  people  there 
smiled  at  my  astonishment,  remarking 
that  similar  cases  were  very  frequent 
in  their  country."  (See  Rosenmiiller, 
Orient,  i.  188  ;  Paxton,  Illustrations 
of  Scripture,  i.  462  ;  Kalisch  on  Exod. 
p.  18.)  1^15,  to  excite,  to  move  to  loce, 
vide  supra,  ii.  7 ;  iii.  5  ;  viii.  4.  ^P'jsrr 
does  not  mean  concoifed  thee  (Aquila, 
Schultens,  Hitzig,  &c.),  which  the  Shu- 
lamite  could  not  know,  nor  plkjhted, 
or  engaged  thee,  (Houbigant,  Michae- 
lis,  Percy,  Kleuker,  Good,  Williams, 
Boothroyd,  Magnus,  Meier,  Szc), 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Piel  signifi- 
cation of  this  verb,  but  signifies 
laboured  with  thee,  (Sept.,  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  Piashi,  Kashbam,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Luther,  Ewald,  L'e  Wette,  Gesenius, 
Philippson,  &c.)  ;  compare  Ps.  vii.  15, 
and  Hupheld  in  loco.  To  put  these 
words  into  the  mouth  of  the  bride- 
groom as  addressing  his  bride,  (Percy, 
Good,  Williams,  B.oothroyd,  Delitzsch, 
Hitzig,  &c.),  is  contrary  to  the  words 
in  the  text,  which  have  masculine 
suffixes.  The  form^nb-iii  is  used  instead 
of  ■nn'2?")  to  correspond  in  sound  with 
^'17/^  in  pa,use,  vide  supra,  iii.  11.  ^niV, 
i.q.  5^niN  nVv.  The  V'ulgatc,  which 
seems   here   to  savour  of  allegorism. 


translates  ^niV  rrbnti  nn©  ^r^ii  'V^)?'^  ™'?'f 
ibi  corrupta  est  muter  tua,  ibi  violatu 
est  genitrix  tua.  "  The  tree,"  the 
Roman  Catholics  explain  of  ^/ie  cross; 
"  the  individual "  excited  to  love  under 
it,  the  Gentiles  redeemed  by  Christ 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ;  and  "  the 
deflowered  and  corrupted  mother" 
means,  the  sgnagogue  of  the  Jews 
(the  mother  of  the  Church),  which  was 
corrupted  by  denying  and  crucifying 
the  Saviour. 

6.  Oh,  place  me  as  a  seal,  &c.  That 
is,  "Let me  be  near  and  dear  to  thee." 
The  Shidamite,  having  shown  her 
faithfulness  during  a  period  of  extra- 
ordinary trials,  could  now  look  up  to 
the  witnessing  tree  with  an  inward 
satisfaction.  It  is  therefore  very 
natuial  that  she  should  remind  her 
beloved,  in  the  presence  of  this  witness, 
of  his  vows.  In  ancient  times,  when 
the  art  of  writing  was  confined  to  a  very 
few,  and  writing  materials  were  not 
so  easily  procurable,  rings  or  signets, 
with  names  engraven  upon  them,  \\ere 
generally  used  as  manual  signs.  This 
contrivance  for  a  signature  soon  be- 
came used  as  an  ornament.  People 
who  could  aff'ord  it  had  these  seals  or 
signets  made  of  silver  or  gold,  inlaid 
with  precious  stones.  Being  indis- 
pensable articles  of  use,  and  highly 
prized  as  decorations,  they  were  carried 
in  the  bosom,  suspended  from  the  neck 
by  a  string  (Gen.  xxxviii.  15),  or  were 
worn  on  the  right  hand  ( Jer.  xxii.  24 ; 
Sirach  xlix.  11),  and  thus  became  a 
symbol  of  what  is  dear  and  indispen- 
sable. Jehovah  himself  uses  this  me- 
taphor, Jer.  xxii.  24  : — 

"  Though  Coiiiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 

Judah, 
■Were  as  a  seal  on  my  right  hand. 
Yet  I  would  pluck  thee  thence." 

Comj).  also  Hag.  ii.  23  ;  Sirach  xvii.  22  ; 
Ptosenmiiller,  Orient,  vi.  252;  i.  183;  iv. 
190;  Wiener,  Bib.  Diet.;  Kitto,  Cy- 
clop. Bib.  Lit.  s.  v. 
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For  love  is  strong  as  death, 
Affection  as  inexorable  as  Hades. 
Its  flames  are  flames  of  fire, 
The  flames  of  the  Eternal. 

7  Floods  cannot  quench  love  ; 
Streams  cannot  sweep  it  away. 

If  one  should  offer  all  his  wealth  for  love, 
He  would  be  utterly  despised. 

ONE  OF  THE  BROTHERS  OF  THE  SHULAMITE. 

8  Our  sister  is  still  young, 


For  love  is  strong  as  death,  &c. 
True  love  seizes  with  a  tenacious  grasp. 
Like  death,  it  rules  with  resistless 
sway ;  like  Hades,  it  is  never  moved 
to  give  up  its  object:  neither  power 
nor  prayer  can  overcome  it.  i^^'i^,  hard, 
Jirm,  inexorable,  nsi:;?  is  not  jealousy 
(Sept.,  Vulg.,  Authorized  Version, 
Percy,  Kleuker,  Good,  Williams,  &c.), 
but  devout  affection,  ardent  love 
(Ewald,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Noyes, 
Meier,  Hitzig,  1r*hilippson  &c.) ;  it  is 
here  used  as  an  intensitive  term  for 
love,  as  is  evident  from  the  parallelism 
and  the  connexion. 

The  flames  of  the  Eternal.  These 
words  are  exegetical  of  "  flames  of 
fire ; "  i.  e.  the  flames  of  love,  though 
having  the  same  energy  as  those  of 
fire,  are  not  of  the  same  origin  ;  they 
emanate  from  the  Eternal,  the  source 
of  all  love.  Whether,  with  Ben 
Asher,  we  read  rrmnbii',  conjointly, 
like  n;"3DN'3,  Jer.  ii.  31  ;  or  wnth  Ben 
Naphtali,  n^  '^^n'^tf,  separately,  which  is 
followed  by  most  editions,  Rashi,  Ibn 
Ezra,  and  the  majority  of  modern 
critics,  and  whicli  is  required  by  the 
parallelism ;  this  predicate  does  not 
state  that  the  flames  of  love  are  "  most 
vehement,"  but  affirms  that  they  ema- 
nate from  the  Eternal,  n^,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  n}n'  (see  Kalish  on  Exod.  iii. 
14  ;  xi.  2 ;  Fiirst,  Lexicon,  s.  v.),  like 
^M,  Isa.  xiv.  13,  is  the  genitive  of  cause 
or  origin.  Comp.  17  ayairr]  €K  roii  OeoxJ 
f(TTi,  1  John  iv.  7.  ^^)%\  flatne,  may 
citlicr  be  a  quadriliteral,  formed  from 
3nr,  Arabic,  to  6/i>-«,  with  the  insertion 
of  the  "J  after  the  first  radical,  accord- 


ing to  the  analogy  of  ^'?)],  violent  heat, 
(Ps.  ii.  6),  from  the  root  f]?i,  to  be  hot ; 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  is  the 
Shaphel  conjugation  of  inS,  to  burn. 
Fi'irst,  Lexicon,  s.  v.  ;  Gesen.  §  55,  6  ; 
Ewald,  §  122  a.  The  Sept.  has  (^Xoyes 
avrr)^,  n'nirrVjj.  That  the  original 
reading  of  the  text  was  n^ninVc 
n;  ninbffi  (Ewald,  Dopke,  Hitzig,  &c.) 
is  purely  conjectural. 

7.  Floods  cannot  quench  love.  Being 
a  flame  of  celestial  origin  no  terrestrial 
influence,  however  great,  can  destroy 
or  wash  it  away;  it  is  not  subjected  to 
means  resorted  to  for  the  extinction  of 
ordinary  fires,  n^sn  c;p,  prop,  much 
u-ater,  i.  e.  a  great  quantity  of  it 
(Numb.  XX.  11),  floods.  ^^%  to  tvash, 
or  siceep  away,  Job  xiv.  19 ;  Isa. 
xxviii.  17. 

If  one  should  offer  all,  &c.  Such 
divine  love  spontaneously  flows  from 
the  heart,  and  cannot  be  purchased 
with  money ;  though  one  ofl'ered  all 
his  riches  for  it,  they  would  be  ut- 
terly despised.  This  aflirmation, 
whilst  true  in  itself,  is  levelled  against 
the  kii]g,  who  attempted  to  gain  love 
by  flatteries  and  jjraiscs  (vide  supra,  i. 
11;  vi.  8),  but  was  utterly  rejected 
(vii.  11).  M"N  anj/  one,  one,  Gen.  xiii. 
16  ;  Exod.  xvi.  29;  Gcscn.  §  122,  Rem. 
2.  112,  the  infinitive  absolute,  is  cm- 
ployed  before  the  finite  verb  iri2;,  to 
express  intensity.  Gen.  xliii.  3  ;  1  Sam. 
XX.  6;  Gesen.  §  131,  3  a;  Ewald,  §280 
b.  iri3;,  the  third  person  plural,  is 
used  for  the  passive,  see  sujna,  chaj). 
viii.  1. 

8.  Our  sister  is  still youny,  iScr.    The 
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And  is  not  yet  marriageable. 

What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister, 

When  she  shall  be  demanded  in  marriage  ? 

ANOTHER  BROTHER. 

If  she  be  like  a  wall, 

We  will  build  upon  her  a  silver  turret. 

But  if  she  be  like  a  door, 

We  will  enclose  her  with  boards  of  cedar. 


THE    SHULAMITE. 

10  I  am  like  a  wall, 

And  my  bosom  is  as  towers  ! 
Then  I  was  in  his  eyes 


brothers  are  hei's  introduced,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Shulamite,  as  repeating 
the  promise  which  they  had  once 
given  to  their  sister  if  she  kept  vir- 
tuous, and,  when  espoused,  remained 
true  to  her  vows.  One  of  the  brothers 
inquires  of  the  others  what  they  should 
do  for  the  Shulamite  when  she  reached 
womanhood,  and  is  demanded  in  mar- 
riage. ^3b  nin«,  {.  q.  iD^ninw,  our  sister, 
and  is  well  rendered  by  the  Sept. 
d8eX(f)ri  fjiM^p,  the  Vulg.  soror  nostra, 
Luther,  xmsere  Sclnvester.  The  ad- 
jective p'^P^,  like  ''^^J,  prop,  do  oting 
size,  is  also  used  with  reference  (o  age. 
Gen.  ix.  24;  xxvii.  15;  Judg.  xv.  2. 
^i  ('^  '^n^)  i-  e.  she  has  not  yet  reached 
puberty.  DV3,  when.  Gen.  ii.  4.  3  151, 
to  speak  for,  to  demand  in  marriage, 
1  Sam.  xiii.  9  ;  xxv.  39. 

9  If  she  he  like  a  loall,  &c.  To  this 
inquiry  the  second  brother  replied, 
that  if,  having  reached  that  age,  she 
should  firmly  resist  every  allurement 
as  a  battlement  resists  the  attack  of  an 
enemy,  they  would  decorate  her  as  an 
impregnable  wall ;  i.e.  highly  reward 
her.  The  expression  "  wall "  is 
figuratively  used  for  imprcgnahility , 
Jer.  ii.  18;  so  Immanuel,  npin  mor\D 
noiriD.  The  silver  turret  here  men- 
tioned most  pi-obably  refers  to  the 
silver  horn,  a  highly  prized  ornament 
which  women  wear  on  their  heads. 
"  One  cf  the  most  extraordinary  parts 
of  the  attire  of  their  females  "  (Druses 
of  Lebanon),    says   Dr.    Macniichacl, 


is  a  silver  horn,  sometimes  studded 
with  jewels,  worn  on  the  head  in 
various  positions,  distinguishing  dif- 
ferent conditions.  A  married  woman 
has  it  affixed  to  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  a  widow  to  the  left,  and  a  virgin 
is  pointed  out  by  its  being  placed  on 
the  very  crown.  Over  this  silver  pro- 
jection the  long  veil  is  thrown,  with 
which  they  so  completely  conceal  their 
faces  as  to  rarely  have  more  than  one 
eye  (vide  supra,  chap.  iv.  9),  visible." 
Comp.  also  Bowring,  Report  on  Syria, 
p.  8. 

But  if  she  he  hke  a  door,  &c.  That 
is,  accessible  (vide  supra,  chap.  iv. 
12),  she  shall  be  barricaded  with  cedar 
planks — be  punished  by  being  locked 
up.  The  word  "door"  is  metaphori- 
cally used  for  open  to  seductio7i.  The 
cedar  wood  is  mentioned  because  it  is 
exceedingly  strong,  and  increases  the 
idea  of  strict  vigilance.  Similarly 
Lnmanuel,  n^bs?  miS]  nnD2  n2!!"«2  rhi  c«i 
ssb©  ms-i  -\ijD3i  -11am  n«^i3  'obD  n!<  nib 
.r|'pm  p-in  mnm  nt^  mbDi,  nsin 

10.  /  fljn  a  wall,  Sec.  The  Shiila- 
mite  now  triumphantly  responds,  that 
she  had  proved  impregnable  as  a  wall, 
and  had  now  reached  womanhood,  and 
therefore  the  promised  reward  was  due 
to  her.  nibiM?  n-ii,  i.  q.  i3b3  n\r,  Ezek. 
xvi.  7,  is  well  explained  by  Ilashbam, 
xujj'nb  ^yfy\  5?'3n,  my  time  for  marriage 
has  arrived,  and  is  an  answer  to 
^i  "^  °.'"L''?>  in  the  preceding  verse. 

Then  I  was  in  his  eyes,  &c.     That 
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As  one  that  findeth  favour. 

11  Solomon  had  a  vineyard  in  Baal-hammon  ; 
He  let  out  the  vine3'ard  to  tenants; 

Each  of  whom  yielded  for  the  fruit  of  it 
A  thousand  shekels  of  silver. 

12  I  will  keep  my  own  vineyard  : 


is,  in  her  brother's  eyes.  He  now, 
being  convinced  of  his  sister's  chastity, 
gave  her  the  reward  of  virtue.  The 
suffix  in  "i'^'?!,  Jiis  ei/es,  does  not  refer 
to  Solomon  (Ewald,  Hitzig,  Philipp- 
son,  &c.),  whose  name  has  not  been 
mentioned,  but  to  the  brother  (Ibn 
Ezra,  <S:c.),  who  last  sjjoke.  ci'jr, 
peace,  has  no  reference  to  the  name 
riobc,  but  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ]n, 
favour,  and  refers  to  chap.  i.  G  ;  comp. 
Gen.  xxxiv.  7  with  ver.  11. 

11.  Solomon  had  a  vineyard,  &c. 
Having  been  obliged,  when  demand- 
ing her  promised  reward,  to  describe 
her  virtue  as  an  impregnable  wall, 
the  Shulamite  now  relates  more  cir- 
cumstantially how  she  had  resisted  the 
attempt  to  gain  her  affections.  Solo- 
mon had  a  large  vineyard  in  Baal- 
hammon,  which  he  offered  to  consign 
to  her  if  she  granted  his  request ; 
but  the  Shulamite  refused  his  offer, 
telling  him  he  might  keep  his  large 
estate  to  himself,  for  she  was  quite 
satisfied  with  her  humble  possession. 
Many  are  the  conjectures  hazarded  as 
to  the  locality  of  Baal-hammon,  which 
occurs  nowhere  else,  and  no  place  is 
known  by  this  name.  It  is  taken  for 
Baal-Gad,  or  HcliopoUs  (Rosenmiiller, 
Bib.  Gcog.  ii.  p.  2o3),  for  ]ran,  IhnnvKm, 
a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Ashcr,  Josh. 
xix.  28  (Ewald),  and  for  BeXn/iwi-  or 
BaXa^iwi',  Belumon  or  Bdhimon,  a  place 
mentioned  in  tlie  book  of  Juditli,  viii.  .'J, 
not  far  from  the  ])]ain  of  Esdraelon, 
Judith  iii.  9  (Meier,  Hitzig).  It  is, 
however,  more  probable,  according  to 
llashi,  that  Baal-hammon  was  in  or 
near  Jerusalem,  and  was  called  ]ran  irp, 
place  of  the  mitUitude,  because  its  beau- 
tics  and  charms  attracted  a  multitude 
of  i)eople,  thus  presenting  a  greater 
temptation  for  the  Shulamite.  Tlie 
Vulgate  strangely  renders  ri>D'?c'.V;  n*n  2^3 


]inn  'jM^,  tinea  fait  pacijico  in  ea,  quae 
habet  populos. 

He  let  oi^t  the  vineyard,  &c.  This 
is  intended  to  show  the  value  of  the 
vineyard.  It  was  so  extensive  that 
it  was  leased  out  to  a  number  of  tenants, 
and  every  one  of  them  paid  a  thousand 
shekels  annually,  and  yet  had  two 
hundred  shekels  left  for  himself.  Dnr:ij, 
an  indifi/iite  number  of  keepers  or 
farmers.  ii"«  each,  vide  supra,  ver.  7. 
The  suffix  in  v-ic^,  his  fruit,  refers  to 
D'lS,  vineyard,  which  is  masculine.  f]C3, 
silver,  stands  for  i^ca  b;:©,  silver  shekel  : 
substantives  denoting  iveig]it,tneusure, 
or  time,  are  frequently  omitted.  Gen. 
XX.  16 ;  xxxvii.  28  ;  Acts  xix.  9;  Gesen. 
§  120,  4,  Rem.  2;  Ewald,  §  287  i. 
The  amount  of  a  shekel  is  supposed 
to  be  about  two  shillings  and  seven- 
pence.  The  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
however,  like  all  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  Temple,  was  computed 
at  double  the  ordinary.  See  Ezek.  xlv. 
12;  1  Kings  x.  17;  comp.  with  2 
Cliron.  ix.  16;  Mishna,  Shekalim, 
Maascr  Sheni ;  "Wiener,  Bib.  Diet.  s.  v. 
A  thousand  shekels,  therefore,  would 
be  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
jjounds.  Remembering  that  each  of 
these  farmers  had  to  paj'  this  sum 
annually,  and  that  money  in  those  days 
had  fifteen  or  twent)',  nav,  according 
to  Michaelis  (Mos.  Rech.  §  243),  fifty 
times  its  present  value,  we  shall  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  allurement  which 
this  ample  estate  offered. 

1 2.  /  will  kcf/i  my  own  vineyard,  &e. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
Shulamite  prefers  to  keep  her  little 
vineyard,  and  he  with  her  beloved 
shepherd,  rather  than  nnliutlifiilly 
give  him  up  for  riches  and  honours. 
'Vc.'  "p-\?,  my  own  vineyard,  thcxiiwyard 
which  belongs  to  me ;  vide  su])ra, 
cliap.  i    (>.      "^^J^  lit.  is  before  me;  it  is 
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Be  the  thousands  thine,  0  Solomon, 

And  the  two  hundreds  to  the  keepers  of  its  fruit ! 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

13  0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  gardens, 

My  companions  are  listening  to  thy  voice. 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice  ! 

THE  SHULAMITE. 

14  Haste,  0  my  beloved, 

And  be  like  the  gazelle,  as  the  young  one  of  the  hind. 
Over  the  mountains  of  spices. 


mine,  and  I  will  kee})  it :  this  is  ob- 
vious from  the  immediately  following 
^.,  thine,  keep  thou  it.  The  words 
"131  '^I'  fl^>?;7  are  to  be  taken  as  an  excla- 
matory phrase,  Ewald,  §  329  a.  nbx  is 
here  used  collectively  for  all  the  thou- 
sands put  together,  which  come  in 
annually  from  the  farmers ;  so  D^nxn, 
the  two  hundreds.  The  Vulgate  trans- 
lates here  again  the  proper  rinbir),  mille 
tui  iMcifici. 

13.  O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  gar- 
dens, &c.  The  companions  of  the 
shepherd,  who  had  manifested  their 
joy  at  the  successful  arrival  of  the 
happy  pair  (vide  supra,  ver.  5),  and 
rejoice  that  one  of  their  humble  occu- 
pation has  brought  such  honour  upon 
the  whole  class,  visit  the  Shulamite, 
to  hear  from  her  own  mouth  her 
avowed  attachment  to   her  beloved. 


The  shepherd,  therefore,  requests  her 
to  gratify  this  desire.  She  is  no 
more  ^J'Qri  '-iina  nacvn,  sitting  in  the 
apartments  of  the  king,  vide  supra, 
chap.  i.  4,  but  has  the  honoui-able  ap- 
pellation of  a^pja  ri5ttJV!7,  dwelling  in  the 
gardens.  Dnan,  companions,  i.e.  my 
companions,  fellow-shepherds,  i.  8. 

14.  Haste,  O  my  beloved,  &e.  The 
Shulamite  complies  with  the  request. 
In  the  presence  of  all,  she  calls  the 
shepherd  her  beloved,  and  tells  him 
always  to  hasten  to  her  vpith  the  speed 
of  the  swift- footed  gazelle;  vide  supra 
ii.  9,  17.  He  has  no  more  to  cross 
"  the  mountains  of  separation"  (see  ii. 
17),  for  they  are  united.  These  rugged 
mountains  have  now  given  place  to 
the  much-wished-for  aromatic  hills, 
iv.  6. 
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